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This Issue in Brief 


In electric-lamp-assembly plants the productivity of labor is estimated 
to have inereased continuously from a base of 100 in 1929 to 438.9 in 
1931, and the decline in employment in the same plants is estimated 
at 68.3 percent, according to a survey by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. ‘These changes were mainly due to technological improve- 
ments (p. 1213). 

The mortality experience of the International Typographical Union in 
1932 showed a decided decrease in the number of deaths from pul- 
monary tuberculosis over the previous year and a slight decline in 
the mortality from diabetes. Cancer, however, increased to a high 
point of 154.5 deaths per 100,000, and smaller increases in deaths 
from nephritis and cirrhosis of the liver occurred. There was one 
death from lead poisoning following a 3-year period in which no deaths 
from this cause were reported. The outstanding fact brought out 
by the tabulation is the increasing mortality from diseases of the 
heart and arteries, and cancer (p. 1248). 


Minimum wage laws were enacted in New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, and Utah during the recent sessions of the State legislatures. 
In drawing these laws an attempt was made to draft them so as to 
meet the objections raised by the United States Supreme Court in 
declaring the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia uncon- 
stitutional. At the present time 13 States have minimum wage 
laws, which attempt to protect the health and welfare of women and 
minors by establishing a fair and reasonable wage rate. Some of the 
laws are mandatory, while others depend upon public opinion for 
their enforcement. The complete text of the laws enacted this year 
appears in an article on (p. 1259). 

Earnings in the motor-vehicle industry averaged 62.8 cents per hour 
and $30.40 per full-time week in 1932 as compared with 72.4 cents per 
hour and $35.33 per full-time week in 1930, according to the biennial 
study of wages and hours of labor in this industry by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Full-time hours per week averaged 48.4 in 1932, 
a decrease of 0.4 hour since 1930. The study covered 93 establish- 
ments, with 114,242 wage earners, located in 8 States which the 1929 
United States Census of Manufactures showed had a majority of the 
wage earners in the industry. The number of workers covered repre- 
sented 28.8 percent of the wage earners in those States (p. 1365). 

Labor turnover in the automobile industry was much greater than labor 
turnover in manufacturing as a whole during the years 1931 and 1932. 
According to figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
net turnover rate for the automobile industry for 1931 was 66.3, and 
for 1932, 61.5, as compared with a net turnover rate in manufacturing 
as a whole of 35.7 for the year 1931, and of 40.5 for the year 1932. 
However, some automobile firms have a very low turnover rate and 
others have an extremely high turnover rate (p. 1316). 

The salaries of officials and employees in fire departments of the 
principal cities of the United States in December 1932 are shown in an 
Vv 
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article beginning on page 1336. For each city, the number and ¢,\|». 
ries of each class of employees are given, and in the case of fire:jey 
data are also given regarding hours on duty per day and per week ::;, 
the number of days’ vacation with pay granted each year. 


The average hourly earnings of 4,723 employees in the needle-1.;}: 
industry in Puerto Rico in 1932-83 were 8.9 cents and their aver.ice 
actual working hours per week were 37.2, according to a recent rej)0r 
of the Department of Labor of the Island. The average actji,| 
weekly earnings of these workers were only $3.32 and for workers in 
seven occupations in the industry the average earnings per hour were 
under 6 cents (p. 1390). 


A summary of industrial meentee in the United States from 1916 to 
1982 shows that there was a decline in both the number of disputes and 
the number of persons affected in 1932 as compared with 1931, but an 
increase in both items as compared with 1930. The States of M::s- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey accounted for 
about 60 percent of all the disputes reported for 1932 (p. 1295). 


A very decided increase in the number of cases of mental illness deve, - 
ing as a result of the strain of economic insecurity is indicated in a recent 
report of the Neurological Institute, Columbia-Presbyterian Medic: 
Center, New York City. This increase, which has been more marked 
- within the past 3 or 4 months, did not occur among those haviig 
serious mental disorders but appeared in patients of the shattered 
morale type (p. 1253). 

An international comparison of the cost of certain important foodstu//: 
and articles of fuel and light has been made by the International Labor 
Office. An article on page 1463 reproduces two of the tabulations cover- 
ing food costs. One tabulation shows the aggregate cost of a ‘food 
basket”’ of 14 articles in each of 21 countries in October 1932, in ternis 
of United States currency, and another compares index numbers o{ 
food costs in 17 countries at different dates from July 1929 to October 
1932. The cost of the ‘‘food basket’ used as the basis of comparison 
varied in October 1932 from 71 cents in Estonia to $1.74 in the Unite: 
States, when converted into United States currency at the exchange 
rate. Owing to fluctuations in exchange rates, however, these figures 
can be regarded as only approximate. 
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Technological Changes and Employment in the Electric-Lamp 
Industry 


Outstanding Technological Changes 


HE various parts of an electric lamp are produced in separate 
plants or at least in separate departments. In the wire plant 
tungsten ore is reduced and made into filament wire, and wire for 
use In supporting the filament and for other auxiliary purposes is also 
manufactured. Welds are made in the plant or department commonly 
called the welds department. Welds consist of outer and inner lead 
wires and the seal wire, only the latter being manufactured ordinarily 
in the welds plant. Other wire, such as that used for mandrels on 
which filaments are coiled, is either made or adapted to appropriate 
uses in the same department. Glass tubing and cane for the glass 
parts of the mount and for smaller bulbs are made in tubing plants. 
Miniature bulbs are usually made in separate plants or departments 
from tubing. Large bulbs and some miniature bulbs are made in 
separate plants ast are blown from molten glass drawn directly from 
a tank. There are also separate plants for the making of bases. 
Various other elements, such as cement, acids, gases, tools, and ma- 
chines, are in part produced in separate departments by the lamp 
companies and in part purchased by them from other manufacturers. 
Most of the labor required in the manufacturing divisions of the 
lamp industry is employed in what are known as ‘‘lamp-assembly 
plants.” In these plants, however, the processes are more than those 
of merely assembling the parts. Various essential changes are made 
in the nature of the parts in the process of combining them into a 
completed lamp. From the point of view of manufacturing proc- 
esses, lamps are of three main varieties: Large lamps of standard 
types, miniature lamps of standard types—both made in such large 
quantities as to be adapted to mass-production methods—and 
special lamps not adapted to mass-production methods, mainly 
because of the limited demand. In the making of these special 
lamps the methods are more largely either manual or semiautomatic 
than in the case of lamps of standard types. 

In the making of the various parts and also in the assembling of 
the parts, there have recently been hundreds of technological changes 
affecting employment. Two developments are of outstanding im- 
portance. One of these is the group or unit system of manufacture. 
The underlying principle is the coordination and synchronized opera- 
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tion of the various related parts of a production unit, and it is ox. 
tensively applied throughout the industry. A typical instance 
the high-speed unit lamp-assembly machine in five sections, for (1) 
stem making, (2) stem inserting, (3) filament mounting, (4) sealing 
the mount in the bulb and exhausting the air, and (5) attaching ‘|e 
base. 

The second outstanding technological development is the perfecting 
of a widely used mechanism for performing a large proportion of the 
operations formerly requiring manual labor. This mechanism js 
extremely adaptable “ assumes many forms. In general it muy 
be described as a turret or spider rotating on a vertical axis operated 
by electrical motive power and usually indexing from one operating 
position to another. In some cases, however, there is a continuous 
tractor movement instead of an intermittent indexing arrangement, 
and in some cases the machine is oblong instead of circular. 

A machine of this type is operated by a revolving main cam shaft. 
On this shaft is a series of driving cams varying in number, size, and 
shape, and adjusted by means of a master cam dial for maintaining 
exact time and space relations between the different operating mecha- 
nisms at the different indexing or working positions. The main cam 
shaft with its series of cams operates the indexing device for rotating 
the turret or spider; various levers, fulcrums, elbows, conveyors, 
fingers, pincers, and other operating devices; secondary cam shafts: 
and in some cases a chain device for operating a second cam shaft 
containing a similar series of driving cams, which in turn contro! 
another series of operating devices of various kinds. 

The cam-operated turret machines vary widely in size, and their 
adaptability ranges from the heavier to the most delicate operations. 
Thus there is the 48-head Ohio bulb-making machine, which indexes 
at 48 positions and turns out finished bulbs (except for frosting). In 
contrast there is the small filament-mounting machine perfected after 
about 10 years of study and experiment. The mechanical principles 
are similar, but in such delicate operations as mounting a coiled fila- 
ment on the ends of lead-in wires and support wires there is required, 
in preparing the specifications, a minute and painstaking knowledge 
of the qualities of the materials to be used (for example, the coefficient 
of expansion of metals when subjected to heat under operating condi- 
tions); and there is necessary also a remarkable precision in making 
the various delicate and intricate mechanisms according to specifi- 
cations in order that the unit may operate throughout in synchronism. 
The development of this particular type of mechanism has revolu- 
tionized many industries in recent years by making it possible to per- 
form automatically a prone i i 

a 


increasing number of operations 
which formerly required manual labor. 
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Production and Employment in Lamp-Assembly Plants 


Tue lamp-assembly plant, as has already been indicated, is for the 
purpose of combining the filament, the glass tubing, the bulb, the 
base, and the various other parts into a finished product. The com- 
parative importance of lamp-assembly plants in respect to the amount 
of labor employed is indicated by the fact that in 1920 they employed 
about 59 percent of the total labor (including nonmanufacturing 
labor) employed in the lamp industry. In 1931 the labor in the 
assembly plants was only about 42 percent of the total. 
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In the tables which follow, the figures of the volume of output and 
of labor are estimates derived from the best available sources. For 
relatively small portions of the industry, only the production figures 
are available, but manufacturing methods are known and the approxi- 
mate amounts of labor can be apportioned. For other small portions 
of the industry, records of labor are not available for some of the years 
1920 to 1931, but for these years reasonably close approximations can 
bemade. Insome of the minor details, the figures are not comparable 
for the entire period. For example, in the volume of labor employed 
in lamp-assembly plants there is included a small amount of labor 
used in making miniature bulbs before this work was completely 
transferred to separate plants. On the other hand, a counterbalancing 
illustration is the extension of dining-room facilities in lamp-assembly 
plants, which tended to increase the volume of labor in these plants 
during the later years of the period from 1920 to 1931. 

While the basic figures given in the tables are not to be regarded as 
exact transcriptions of records, and while there is undoubtedly a 
margin of error, at the same time it is believed that the actual trends 
in lamp-assembly plants of the industry as a whole are shown with an 
unimportant margin of error. 

The figures of unit time requirement and of the productivity of 
labor are meticulously extended, not with the idea of conveying an 
unwerranted impression of exactness, but for the purpose of narrow- 
ing the margin of error in using these as factors for computing the 
columns derived from the basic ede of hours and output. 

Table 1 contains estimates of the number of lamps produced from 
1920 to 1931, and of the number of man-hours required to produce 
them, together with computations of changes in production in terms 
of the productivity of labor per man-hour and of the amount of time 
required per lamp. The number of lamps produced in 1920 was 
approximately 362,140,000. The next 2 years were marked by 
sharp decline. Then followed a period of rising production beyond 
the level of 1920, culminating in the making of 643,957,000 lamps in 
1929. Although 1930 and 1931 were considerably below the level 
of 1929, the index of production even in 1931 was 139 as compared 
with 100 in 1920. 

The volume of employment in terms of man-hours fell from 
36,145,000 in 1920 to 21,710,000 in 1921, rose to 26,821,000 in 1923, 
and then declined, with minor exceptions, till in 1931 it totaled less 
than one third of the number of man-hours in 1920. 

The productivity of labor is computed on the basis of the total 
number of man-hours and the total number of lamps. The average 
number of lamps produced per man-hour increased continuously even 
during years of decbhine production from 10.019 in 1920 to 43.968 
in 1931. The index of productivity shows a corresponding increase 
from 100 in 1920 to 438.9 in 1931. 

From the point of view of the employee the productivity of his 
labor naturally has primary interest, but for the statistical analysis of 
the effects of changes in productivity on employment, its reciprocal, 
namely, the amount of time required per lamp, is a more logical fac- 
tor. Changes in time requirement per lamp are also shown in table 1, 
and ee Poca are used in subsequent tables dealing with electric- 
lamp-assembly plants. 
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TABLE 1.—-ESTIMATED CHANGES IN PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND IN TIMP pp. 
—_— PER UNIT OF OUTPUT IN ELECTRIC-LAMP-ASSEMBLY PLANTS, 192) 70 
[1920= 100} 








, Lamps pro- : 
Production of Time require 
Employment duced per qu 
lamps man-hour ment per | 
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* E Average Man- 
Number Man-hours number Index hours 








362, 140, 000 
...| 242, 515, 000 

.| 311, 265, 000 
404, 226, 000 
435, 172, 000 
459, 275, 000 
482, 455, 000 
544, 512, 000 
556, 953, 000 15, 97 
643, 957, 000 16, 003, 000 
553, 199, 000 13, 424, 000 
503, 350, 000 11, 448, 000 
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36, 145, 000 
21, 710, 000 
24, 549, 000 
26, 821, 
22, 079, 
19, 753, 
17, 576, 
17, 922, 

6, 


10.019 | 100.0 | 0.099809 | 
11.171 | 111.5 | .089520 
12, 679 | 126.6 | .078868 
15. 071 | 150. 4 
19.710 | 196.7 
23. 251 | 232. 1 
27. 450 | 274.0 
30. 382 | 303. 2 
34. 862 | 348.0 
40. 240 | 401.6 
41. 210 | 411.3 
43. 968 | 438. 9 
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Problems in Estimating the Effects of Technological Changes on Employment 
Nature of Technological Changes 


TECHNOLOGICAL changes are perhaps most commonly associated 
with machines. Processes not primarily mechanical in nature 
should, however, also be included. Methods of economizing space, 
materials, and time are also essentially technological, even though 
there is no mechanical innovation. There are a few major techno- 
logical changes, such as, for example, the introduction of the Ohio 
bulb-making machine, or the group or unit system of manufacturing 
in electric-lamp-assembly plants, but minor changes are occurring 
much more frequently, in fact almost continuously, and in the aggre- 
gate are probably more important than the relatively few major 
changes. “Scientific management” is often more effective than 
scientific mechanism. 


Unit of Measurement 


Whenever applicable, the unit of measurement of the effects of 
technological changes on labor is the amount of time required per 
unit of output, or, reciprocally, the amount of output per unit o/ 
labor time. If the unit time requirement decreases (or the produc- 
tivity of labor increases), this change may or may not be due to 
technological changes. In order to determine whether or not suc}: 
a change in the amount of time required per unit of output is a resul! 
of technological changes it is necessary to understand the operating 
conditions of the industry in question. 

The effects of technological changes on labor are not adequately 
expressed by the change in unit time requirement unless the volume 
of labor is flexible in response to changes in volume of output. If, 
for example, production declines to a point where the minimum 
number of workers necessary for maintaining operations can produce 
more than the demand for output justifies, the productivity of labor 
will decline and the amount of labor time per unit of output will rise. 
due to declining production. Some industries, and some branche- 
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of most industries, are of such nature that the amount of labor does 
not readily fluctuate with changes in volume of output, and the unit 
time requirement will vary, therefore, in such instances not merely 
with technological changes but with changes in volume of output. 
The unit time requirement must be regarded as an adequate measure 
of the effects of technological changes on employment only when 
nontechnological factors are so unimportant in causing changes in 
unit time requirement that the margin of error due to their inclusion 
is not excessive. It is never a perfect unit of measurement, but 
ordinarily it is the best available method. 

[f an employer can increase the total number of man-hours of labor 
in proportion to increases in production and can reduce the total 
number of hours of labor in proportion to any falling off of business, 
the amount of time required per unit of output will remain constant 
unless there are changes in his methods which require an increase or 
decrease of labor. If there are such changes, their influence on 
employment will be measured approximately by any change in unit 


time requirement. 
Technological Reduction of Labor Time 


If there is a reduction in the amount of labor time per unit of output 
in a given year or period as compared with an earlier year or period, 
this reduction in labor time is likely to be viewed by the employer, 
who is interested in lowering the cost of production, as a ‘‘saving”’ 
of labor time. From the point of view of the employee, who is in- 
terested in keeping or finding a job, the reduction is a “‘loss”’ of labor 
ume. 

Ordinarily, in the major industries the employer estimates in ad- 
vance the probable demand for his product, and the actual production 
of a given year is determined primarily by the actual or estimated 
demand of that year. The demand, in turn, is likely to be entirely 
unaffected by any changes in the productivity of labor during the 
year. In other words, if during a particular year an employer is able 
to make a reduction or saving in the average amount of time per unit 
of output, his total reduction or saving will be the unit saving multi- 
plied by the number of units of output. Similarly, from the point of 
view of the employees the total loss of labor time or reduction of 
employment opportunities consists of the product of the reduction in 
the amount of time per unit of output times the total number of units 
produced. The only exception is an increase of production which is 
attributable to lower prices to consumers based on reduction of labor 
cost—in other words, an increase in production which would not have 
occurred had it not been for the reduction in unit time requirement. 


Base Year or Period for Comparison 


Any effort to ascertain the effects of technological changes on em- 
ployment necessarily involves a comparison of one period with another. 
It is likely that employers and employees are primarily interested in 
the saving or loss of labor time of the current year, month, week, or 
cycle of production as compared with the similar period immediately 
preceding it. Ordinarily, therefore, a year-to-year comparison is per- 
haps of primary interest. But in order to discover long-time trends 
an earlier year or period must be compared with the present. _What- 
ever the Siseet in view, this point of departure should be made clear 
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and the limitation of the result attained to the particular objec: jp 
view should be kept in mind. Obviously, the amount of reduction of 
labor time in the current year as compared with the previous year \;\| 
not be the same as the amount of reduction of labor time in the eurr:-nt 
year as compared with some earlier year. If the productivity of la} or 
is an approximate measure of technological change in a given industry, 
then each result is valid for the particular object in view; but its 
limitation to this object must be made apparent. 


Effects of Changes in Volume of Production 


An increase in the productivity of labor tends to reduce the amount 
of employment. An increase in production tends to increase thie 
amount of employment. The combined effect of these two factors 
on total volume of employment is readily ascertainable. The amount 
of saving of labor time (or from the employee’s point of view, the 
amount of loss of employment opportunity) tends to increase not 
only with a rise in productivity of labor, but also with an expansion 
in the volume of production, up to a point where any additional vol- 
ume of production is itself a result of declining labor cost. Up to 
that point the volume of production is a condition which determines 
the extent to which the rate of productivity of labor is effective in 
the saving (or loss) of labor time. 


Year-to-Year Changes in Lamp-Assembly Plants 


CHANGEs in the total volume of employment are measured by 
(1) changes in total production and (2) changes in the production rate 
in terms of time required per lamp (or reciprocally, the number of 
lamps produced per unit of labor). Changes in the net volume of 
employment, ak the significance of alterations in the production 
rate in years of increasing production, are analyzed in tables 2 and 3. 
Table 2 contains the basic data of production, employment, and pro- 
duction rates. ‘Fable 3 analyzes the changes in employment as 
measured by changes in production and in production rates for each 
year as compared with the preceding year and for each year as com- 
pared with 1920. Since the volume of labor in electric-lamp-assembly 
plants fluctuates readily with changes in volume of production, the 
changes in production rates are approximate measures of technologica! 
change. 

If production should remain constant, the operation of the tech- 
nological factor as measured by change in the production rate 
would be simple and obvious, but variations in production introduce 
complications. 

If production declines, the technological reduction of labor time is a 
net reduction, to which is added the amount of labor displaced by the 
decrease in production. Thus, the technological reduction in 1921 
amounted to 2,495,000 man-hours (table 3, col. 2), this sum being the 
product of the number of lamps manufactured and the average reduc- 
tion, as compared with 1920, in the time required per lamp (table 2). 
But because of the fact that 119,625,000 fewer lamps were made in 
1921 than in 1920, 11,940,000 fewer man-hours were needed (table 3, 
col. 1). The total change in employment is the sum of these reduc- 
tions, or 14,435,000 man-hours (col. 6). 
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TapLE 2.—PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND PRODUCTION RATES IN ELECTRIC- 
LAMP-ASSEMBLY PLANTS, 1920 TO 1931, ESTIMATED YEAR-TO-YEAR CHANGES, AND 


CHANGES AS COMPARED WITH 1920 
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1920. -} 
1921 - - 


1922 


1923. - 
1924. - 
1925 _ - 


1926. - 
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Production Employment Production rates 

os ¥ Reduction ee Reduc- 

, . ange as ear-to- as com- ours tion as 

Number of Bebe e9 e compared |Number of| year change|pared with) re- sry @ com- 
lainps y (am “ys with 1920 | man-hours}; (man- 1920 quired ; tion pared 

- (lamps) hours) (man- per |CUCHON) ‘with 

hours) lamp 1920 

1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 
NL EES BEG ETT R Ge eee | Tne. | Feo aa ele Gc i ek 
242, 515, 000) — 119,625,000! — 119, 625, 000} 21, 710, 000|—14, 435, 000) 14, 435, 000) . 089520)0. V10289)0. 010289 
311, 265, 000) -+-68, 750, 000| —50, 875, 000) 24, 549, 000) +-2, 839, 000) 11, 596, 000) . 078868) . 010652) . 020941 
404, 226, 000) +-92, 961, 000} +-42, 086, 000) 26, 821,000) +2, 272.000) 9,324, 000) . 066351) .012517| . 033458 
435, 172, 000|-+-30, 946, 000! +-73, 032, 000} 22, 079, 000) —4, 742, 000) 14, 066, 000) . 050736) . 015615) . 049073 
459, 275, 000| +-24, 103, 000} +-97, 135, 000) 19, 753, 000) —2, 326, 000) 16, 392, 000) . 043009) . 007727) . 056800 
482, 455, 000) +-23, 180, 000|-+-120, 315, 000) 17, 576, 000) —2, 177, 000) 18, 569, 000) . 036430) . 006579) . 063379 
544, 512, 000|-+-62, 057, 000|+-182, 372, 000) 17,922,000} +346, 000) 18, 223, 000) . 032914) . 003516) . 066895 
_| 556, 953, 000) 4-12, 441, 000)+-194, 813, 000) 15, 976, 000} —1, 946, 000) 20, 169, 000) . 028685) . 004229) . 071124 
_| 643, 957, 000) -+-87, 004, 000|+-281, 817, 000) 16, 003, 000 +-27, 000) 20, 142, 000) . 024851) . 003834! . 074958 
553, 199, 000! —90, 758, 000}+-191, 059, 000) 13, 424, 000) —2, 579, 000) 22, 721, 000) . 024266) . 000585) . 075543 

_| 503, 350, 000| —49, 849, 000'+-141, 210, 000) 11, 448, 000) —1, 976, 000) 24, 697, 000) . 022743) . 001523) . 077: 














TABLE 3.—ANALYSIS OF 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN ELECTRIC-LAMP-ASSEM- 
BLY PLANTS, 1920 TO 1931! 
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In years of decreasing : Increased ; 
ire é production as meas- . change in pro- 
ay mee sa ured by change in eer. duction rate 2 
y production rate ? making | Net change 
; additional) “) 
Year output sem 
- (man- og 
: n output alent 
_Decrease Change in equal to hours) nai 
in produc- | produc- base year’s Man-hours her of 
tion tion rate?) oduction work- 
| ers 3 
1 2 3 5 6 7 : 8 
Each year as compared with preceding year 
1971 tone RRs Cle. 1 ey Sk Oe Ei cclinndncddbbocciebbeueis wwe nteoct — 14, 435, 000 2, 495, 000 1, 185 
SNS PTS Si eee 2, 583, 000 5, 422, 000 | +2,839,000 | 3,315,000 1,575 
ee er Uae Tee 3, 896, 000 6, 168, 000 | +2, 272,000 | 5,060,000 2, 404 
OPN eR Ra ia SN Bh ebon nee 6, 312, 000 1, 570,000 | —4, 742,000 | 6,795,000 | 3, 228 
REE pe SALTS Ee Re 3, 363, 000 1, 037, 000 | —2, 326,000 | 3,549,000] 1, 686 
NS GES ERE: 3, 022, 000 844,000 | —2,177,000 | 3,175,000} 1, 508 
1927 Sa Eee ee, TPES eee 1, 696, 000 2, 042, 000 +346, 000 1, 914, 000 909 
. es) RAR yp 2, 303, 000 357,000 | —1, 946,000 | 2,356,000 | 1,119 
NOt a Ur bias, o. aehoowe is ap cit 2, 135, 000 2, 162, 000 +27,000 | 2,469,000; 1,173 
1930. .... 2, 255, 000 SRR ED RRR. ae Sanit eA F — 2, 579, 000 324, 000 154 
1931..... 1, 209, 000 SS... sci-cin sie Shae bicadid'saaeu chew —1, 976, 000 767, 000 364 
Each year as compared with 1920 
1921 cscs SR © Tal |, Og RR SSee ee ebees seas eens pees —14, 435,000 | 2,495, 000 
1922. .... Gee | GO Bit Ge ban dnc d os ssl ecicaeeddisic scbi----- —11, 596,000 | 6,518, 000 
IGMP eeeen eer nan can cla cuecatics«- 12, 116,000 | 1,408, 000 | 2,792,000 | —9, 324,000 | 13, 524, 000 
wl Se: REGRET SEES SE mEge ae ne aamee 17,771,000 | 3,584,000 | 3, 705, 000 | —14, 066, 000 | 21, 355, 000 
Las bend cu tiwnoledscose<éos 20, 570,000 | 5,517,000 | 4, 178, 000 | —16, 392, 000 | 26, 087, 000 
oS ES ae: a ineepent Rape 22, 952,000 | 7,625,000 | 4, 382, 000 | —18, 569, 000 | 30, 577, 000 
i Re SE ie Tee Sere ceese 5, 12, 200, 000 | 6, 002, 000 | —18, 223, 000 | 36, 425, 000 
}) > ee SRS Sec acaeeene 25, 757, 000 | 13, 856, 000 | 5, 588, 000 | —20, 169, 000 | 39, 613, 000 
i ee a ee Cae Sees 8 hee 27, 145, 000 | 21, 124, 000 | 7,003, 000 | —20, 142, 000 | 48, 269, 000 
1930 ie ee ee dd & ; 7, 14, 433, 000 4, 636, 000 — 22, 721, 000 4l, 790, 000 
po OR LS ee a aeons 27, 909, 000 | 10, 882, 000 | 3, 212, 000 | —24, 697, 000 | 38, 791, 000 











! For basic data see table 2. 


? Primarily technological. See Dp, 1216, 1217. 


§ Based on the average number of hours per employee per year (2,105). 
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If production increases, as in 1922 as compared with 1921, {hp 
technological reduction of labor time, amounting to 3,315,000 my. 
hours (col. 7), is not a net reduction in employment, for employment 
increased as compared with 1921. This increase of 2,839,000 min- 
hours (col. 6) was because of the fact that the labor used in the pro- 
duction of 68,750,000 more lamps than in 1921 more than counter- 
balanced the technological reduction, in spite of the lower producti 
rate. In this case the technological reduction of labor time did ))0} 
mean, therefore, a net falling off in the amount of employment :s 
compared with 1921, but it did mean that employers, because of t|\o 
lower production rate, were able to produce the output of 1922 hy 
employing 3,315,000 fewer man-hours than would have been required 
if the production rate had not fallen. Stated in another way, the 
net increase in employment in 1922 was only 2,839,000 man-hours, 
but if there had been no change in the production rate, the increase 
would have been 2,839,000 man-hours plus the technological reduction 
of 3,315,000 man-hours, or a total of 6,154,000 man-hours. 

A similar situation existed in 1923 as compared with 1922. But in 
1924, as compared with 1923, there was a net decline of employment 
as well as a technological reduction of labor time. In making 
404,226,000 lamps, equaling the number made in 1923, lamp-assemb|y 
plants were able to reduce employment to the extent of 6,312,000 man- 
hours (col. 3). In making the 30,946,000 additional lamps produced 
in 1924, they were able to effect a further technological reduction of 
483,000 man-hours (col. 4)—a total of 6,795,000 man-hours. But in 
making the added 30,946,000 lamps at the lower production rate of 
1924 they required 1,570,000 man-hours (col. 5). Therefore, because 
of the increased output made at the lower production rate of 1924, the 
technological reduction was counterbalanced to the extent of 1,570,000 
man-hours, so that the net decline in employment was 4,742,000 man- 
hours (col. 6). 

In the larger industries, such as the electric-lamp industry, the 
volume of production in any given year is determined primarily, not 
by any decrease in labor cost during the year, but by the actual or 
estimated demand for the product. The 30,946,000 additional lamps 
manufactured in 1924 as compared with 1923, for example (table 2, 
col. 2), were produced, not because there was a decline in unit time 
requirement, but because expanding demand warranted the additional 
output. Improvements in methods of production, however, made 
possible the reduction in unit time requirement, and employers thereby 
effected a saving of labor time in manufacturing during 1924 not only 
a quantity of lamps equal to the production of 1923, but also the 
additional output of 1924. The total amount of labor saved, there- 
fore, by virtue of technological changes as measured by changes in 
unit time requirement was the reduction in time requirement per unit 
(0.015615 man-hour) times the total number of lamps produced in 
1924 (435,172,000), or 6,795,000 man-hours. Since the average num- 
ber of hours per worker per year was 2,105, the equivalent number of 
workers was 3,228. 

The total technological effect on labor time in each of the years 
1920 to 1931 as compared with the preceding year ranged from 324,000 
man-hours, equivalent to 154 employees, in 1930, to 6,795,000 man- 
hours, equivalent to 3,228 employees, in 1924 (table 3, cols. 7 and 8). 
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These estimates represent, to lamp-assembly plants, a saving of labor, 
and to workers, a shrinkage of employment opportunities in each 
vear as compared with the preceding year resulting from technological 
changes as measured by changes in the production rate. 


Changes in Successive Years as Compared with 1920 


Tue first section of table 3 analyzes the year-to-year changes in 
employment in electric-lamp-assembly plants from 1920 to 1931 by 
comparing each year with the preceding year. Ordinarily the em- 
plover and the employee alike are primarily interested in comparing 
each year or cycle of production with the similar period immediately 
preceding it. But it is also desirable to analyze the long-term 
trends, and for this purpose a modification of the method used in 
the first section of table 3 is necessary. Such a modification is em- 
bodied in table 2 and the second section of table 3 (p. 1219), in which 
the employment in lamp-assembly plants analyzed in each year from 
1920 to 1931 is compared, not with the preceding year, but with 
1920. 

There was a decrease in total volume of employment in each of 
the years from 1921 to 1931 as compared with 1920. The decline 
ranged from 9,324,000 man-hours in 1923 to 24,697,000 man-hours in 
1931. The only years in which there was a decrease in production as 
compared with 1920 were 1921 and 1922. In 1929 the additional 
production beyond that of 1920 was greatest and amounted to 
281,817,000 lamps—an increase of 78 percent. In each year, as 
compared with 1920, there was a reduction in the preduction rate in 
terms of unit time requirement. 

Changes in the amount of labor as measured by reduction in the 
unit time requirement (primarily technological) are analyzed in 
columns 2 to 4 of table 3 and changes as measured by increases or 
decreases in production are analyzed incolumnsland5. The techno- 
logical factor, insofar as it is measured by change in the production 
rate, caused a decrease in employment, during vears of declining pro- 
duction (1921 and 1922), a decrease which was augmented by the de- 
cline in production, so that in these years the net change in employ- 
ment is the sum of the reductions associated with declining production 
and declining unit time requirement. In years of increasing produc- 
tion, the reduction in unit time requirement measures the reduction in 
total volume of employment, as compared with 1920, only when 
applied to a volume of production equal to that of 1920. In 1923, for 
example, the lower production rate indicates a reduction of 12,116,000 
man-hours, as compared with the employment of 1920 (col. 3). 
Partly counteracting this reduction is the increased employment, 
amounting to 2,792,000 man-hours (col. 5), added by the manufacture 
of the increased production at the production rate of 1923. The net 
reduction in employment is therefore the difference between these 
sums, or 9,324,000 man-hours (col. 6). 

But if there had been no reduction in the production rate, the addi- 
tional output could have been produced only by the employment of 
1,408,000 additional man-hours (col. 4). In other words, lamp- 
assembly plants were able to produce the output of 1923 with 
13,524,000 fewer man-hours (col. 7), equivalent to 6,425 workers 
(col. 8), because of the change in the production rate; and workers 
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consequently experienced an equivalent shrinkage in employment 
opportunities. A similar analysis for each of the succeeding yours 
reveals a progressive increase in the amount of labor saved, as cv m- 
pared with 1920, and as measured by changes in the production rte, 
ranging from 21,355,000 man-hours in 1924 to 48,269,000 man-ho irs 
in 1929. Stated in another way, the output of 1929, the peak year, 
if produced on the basis of the 1920 production rate, would hive 
given employment to 22,931 additional workers. Thereafter {)\e 
amount declined to 38,791,000 man-hours, equivalent to 18,428 work- 
ers, in 1931. 

These figures are overestimates of the effects of technological] 
changes as measured by changes in unit time requirement, because 
they are based on the assumption that the number of lamps produced 
in each of the years would have been produced even if the amount of 
time required per lamp had vecuneied the same as in 1920. There 
were extensive reductions in prices during the period since 1920, and 
these reductions, which were partly due to the declining cost of labor, 
undoubtedly had some effect in stimulating the demand for lamps 
and thereby in causing an increase in production. In the making of 
any portion of the increased output which would not have been mado 
if there had been no reduction of labor time per lamp, there is no 
saving of labor by the employer or no loss of opportunity for employ- 
ment from the worker’s point of view. The increased production of 
1929, for example, as compared with 1920 was probably due in part 
to the decrease in unit time requirement from 0.099809 man-hour in 
1920 to 0.024851 man-hour in 1929. But the increased production of 
1929 as compared with 1928 was essentially unaffected by the reduc- 
tion in unit time requirement in 1929 as compared with 1928. 

The purpose of table 4 is to correct the overestimate of the long- 
term effects of technological changes shown in the second section in 
table 3. This overestimate is due to the fact that the reduction in 
time required per lamp in each successive year is based on the unit 
time requirement of 1920, and thus fails to take into account the 
probability that~increased production was in part dependent on 
declining labor cost. In table 4 the unit time requirement of each 
year is compared with that of the preceding year, with the exception 
of years of declining production. Since the purpose of using each 
preceding year as the base is to discount the effects of declining unit 
time requirement on volume of production when production is in- 
creasing, the unit time requirement of 1922 and of 1923 are compared 
with that of 1920, and similarly, the 1931 unit time requirement is 
compared with that of 1929. 

The total reduction of labor time in 1921 as compared with 1920, 
as measured by the change in unit time requirement, was 2,495,000 
man-hours, equivalent to about 1,185 workers. The total production 
in 1922 remained below that of 1920, and a direct comparison is 
therefore made with 1920, with an indicated total reduction in labor 
time, as measured by reduction in unit time requirement, of 6,518,000 
man-hours, equivalent to about 3,096 employees. The first year to 
show an increase in production over 1920 was 1923, and it may be 
assumed that this increase was a result not of reduction in labor cost 
but of the general revival of business. Therefore there is still a direct 
comparison with 1920, indicating that the total reduction of labor time 
in 1923 as compared with 1920, and as measured by the reduction in 
unit time requirement, amounted to the equivalent of 6,425 workers. 
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TanLE 4--REDUCTION OF LABOR TIME IN ELECTRIC-LAMP-ASSEMBLY PLANTS, 
1920 TO 1931, ESTIMATED ON BASIS OF REDUCTIONS IN UNIT TIME REQUIREMENT 


[Except in years of declining output, each preceding year is used as base] 






































Reduction of labor time, based on time 
Man-hours required per lamp in each preceding 

year 

In wane tote number of 
Number of ‘stn 
Year lamps 
Total * waite | Annual 
number Per lamp | Per lamp ye | saving 
as com- 
Man-hours wer’ te pared 
, 1] Wi 
workers ! 1920 

Man- 
hours Workers 
1920 ne 362, 140, 000 | 36, 145, 000 | 6. 099809 0 0 0 
Ee RS ee 242, 515, 000 | 21, 710, 000 . 089520 | 0. 010289 2, 495, 000 1, 185 1, 185 
> il Rs 311, 265, 000 | 24,549,000 | .078868 | 2.020941 | 2 6, 518, 000 3, 096 3, 006 
OO ie a 404, 226, 000 | 26,821,000 | .066351 | 2.033458 | 2 13, 525, 000 6, 425 6, 425 
gene ae 435, 172, 000 | 22, 079, 000 . 050736 . 015615 6, 795, 000 3, 228 9, 653 
1925. 459, 275, 000 | 19, 753, 000 . 043009 . 007727 3, 549, 000 1, 686 11, 339 
re ee ae 482, 455, 000 | 17,576,000 | .036430 | .006579 3, 174, 000 1,508 | 12,847 
1927 _ - 544, 512, 000 | 17,922,000 | .032914 | .003516; 1,915, 000 910 | 13,757 
1008. eA siewedntnnwiss 953, 000 | 15,976,000 | .028685 | . 004229 2, 355, 000 1,119 | 14,876 
1929_ _ 643, 957, 000 | 16,003,000 | .024851 | .003834 2, 469, 000 1,173 |} 16,049 
aR BAGS SOs, STS 553, 199, 000 | 13, 424, 000 . 024266 . 000585 324, 000 154 | 313, 941 
WBN Fi CE ESS neesors 503, 350, 000 | 11, 448, 000 . 022744 | 4.002108 | 4 1,061, 000 504 | 5 13, 054 





1 Based on average number of hours per employee per year (2,105). 

? Unit time requirement in 1920 used as base, because output of 1922 was smaller than that of 1920, and 
therefore the decrease in unit time requirement obviously resulted from technological changes and was 
independent of changes in output. 

3 The reduction in labor for 1929 (16,049) applies to 1930 only in the ratio of 1930’s output to that of 1929 


(85.9 percent). 

4 Unit time requirement of 1929 used as base, because of declining output. See note 2. 

5 The reduction in labor for 1929 (16,049) applies to 1931 only in the ratio of 1931’s output to that of 1929 
(78.2 percent). 


In 1924, production continued to increase, and unit time require- 
ment continued to decline. It is possible that none of the increased 
production is attributable to the reduced amount of time required 
per lamp since 1920. But the long-term downward trend of unit 
time requirement probably had some effect on the rising production 
curve even as early as 1924. Therefore, the 1920 unit time require- 
ment is no longer used as the base, and that of 1923 is substituted. 
The reduction in unit time requirement of 0.015615 man-hour in 1924 
as compared with 1923 is multiplied by the number of lamps produced 
in 1924 (435,172,000), and the result indicates a total reduction of 
6,795,000 man-hours, equivalent to 3,228 workers in 1924 as compared 
with 1923. 

But it is desired to estimate the effects of technological changes in 
each year as compared not with the preceding year but with 1920. 
If it is assumed that in 1924 the output and the unit time requirement 
remained the same as in 1923, there would still be a saving of labor in 
1924 equal to that of 1923, that is, 6,425 employees. But because of 
the change in the volume of output and in the unit time requirement 
there was a saving in 1924 as compared with 1923 of 3,228 employees. 
Therefore, by adding 3,228 to 6,425 there is obtained a conservative 
indication (9,653) of the saving in labor time in 1924 as compared with 
1920, due mainly to technological changes, after discounting the effects 
of technological changes in adding to the volume of output in 1924. 

175878°—33—2 
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In a similar manner it may be assumed that if in 1925 the output and 
the unit time requirement had remained the same as in 1924 the labo; 
saved in 1925 as compared with 1920 would have amounted to 9,653 
employees. By adding the saving in 1925 as compared with 15.4 
due to the changes in ouptut and unit time requirements in 1925 t/,. 
total saving in 1925 as compared with 1920 becomes 11,339. Thc 
same method is used for each year in turn except for the years 19:3( 
and 1931. Because of the decline in output during these years t\\. 
reduction in amount of labor for 1929 as compared with 1920 (16,049 
employees) applies to 1930 and 1931 only in the ratio of the output of 
each of these years to that of 1929. The amount of labor saved in 


1931 as compared with 1920 is computed on this basis at 13,054 
workers. 


























Production and Employment in Plants for Making Parts 


THE main parts which are combined in assembly plants are the fil:- 
ment, the lead-in wires, glass tubing, bulbs, and bases. The case of 
bulbs is particularly interesting because of popular confusion regardiny 
changes in methods of manufacturing bulbs and the effects of these 
changes on volume of labor. In this connection the following is 
widely quoted statement: ‘An electric-lamp machine, recently in- 
stalled, has a production of 531,000 lamp globes a day, an increase 
per man of 9,000 times the method previously employed.”! This 
statement, as it has been popularly interpreted, involves a number of 
confusions. In the first place, the term “bulb”, substituted for 
“globe”, has been eiaddel as a finished lamp, whereas in the process 
of manufacture it is merely the outer glass part in which the lamp is 
sealed. In the second place, the figure 9,000 should be regarded as an 
index number with 100 as the base, and this 90-fold (net 9,000-fold) 
increase in productivity results not from the introduction of a single 
machine but from a large number of technological changes extending 
over more than a decade. In the third place, this indication of change 
in the productivity of labor applies not to the entire lamp industry, 
and not even to most of the labor required for the making of bulbs, but 
only to that portion of the labor which is required for the actual opera- 
tion of indians for making bulbs for large lamps as distinguished 
from miniature lamps. 

The effects of improved machinery in multiplying the produc- 
tivity of labor are illustrated in a remarkable manner by the data 
shown in table 5” for the making of glass bulbs for large electric 
lamps. The table deals only with 25- and 40-watt bulbs, but these 
may be regarded as typical of the standardized types. The effects of 
the more important steps in the transition from hand production to 
automatic production are clearly shown by means of typical samples of 
output. The index of output per man-hour from 1916 to 1932 runs 
from 100 to 8645.5—more than an 86-fold increase—in the case of 25- 
watt bulbs, and from 100 to 7171.3—nearly a 72-fold increase—in the 
case of 40-watt bulbs. These indexes do not reveal the full extent of 
the transition, for the reason that comparable figures relating to the 
most recent improvement, the so-called ribbon bulb machine, are not 

! Statement attributed to the group known as Technocracy, in the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1932. 
? Table 5 has been piled in part from material contained in U.S. Bureau of Labor Stat Bul. No. 


com 
441: Productivity of Labor in the Glass Industry, pp. 127-131, and in part from later material furnished 
by manufacturers. 
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available. The output of a single unit for 24 hours runs beyond 
half a million bulbs, but the exact number of man-hours is not known 
and therefore the index of man-hour output is omitted. 

The figures for man-hour output presented in table 5 apply only to 
labor used in the actual operation of the machines named in the 
table. Labor required for preparing the materials, for feeding the 
furnace, for inspecting the bulbs, and for various other operations is 
not included. 

LE 56..-ESTIMATED CHANGES IN THE PRODUCTIVITY OF HAND AND MACHINE 


T 
| \BORIN SELECTED PLANTS IN MAKING GLASS BULBS FOR 25-WATT AND 40-WATT 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 









































| | Output per man- 
hour 
Num- | Num-/| Num-],, 
Number of | Output 
Method of production Year ber of | ber of | ber of | bulbs pro- |per unit- 
workers} unit- | man- duced hour Index 
per unit) hours | hours Bulbs (output 
in plant 
A= 100) 
25-watt bulbs 
Bulbs 
Hand production: Plant A 1916-19 24) 63, 946 [143,879 | 7, 556, 500 118. 2 52. 5 100. 0 
Hand production: Plant B-- 1923 ! 24| 1,573 3, 539 198, 941 126. 5 56. 2 107.0 
Semiautomatic machine 
(Empire E)-.-.---- ae 1925 2 3% 912 3, 192 370, 492 406. 2 116. 1 221. 1 
Automatic machine (Empire 
F) cc peeeine ca tebaae oe ..--| 1926! 2) 1,898 | 4,428] 3,550,427 | 1,870.6 801.8 | 1527.2 
Automatic (24-spindle West- 
lake, old type) - .---- wae 1925 124) 6,784 | 11,302 | 14, 514, 503 | 2,139.5 | 1,284.2] 2446.1 
Automatic (24-spindle West- 
lake, new type)............| 19253 1%} 2,596] 3,570] 6,066,484 | 2,336.9 | 1,699.3 | 3236.8 
DO... cee ieascosn al Me 1% 558 767 | 1,974,031 | 3,537.7 | 2,573.7 | 4902.3 
Automatie (48-spindle Ohio) _| 1931-32 5 1%; 1,908 2, 624 | 11,910, 157 | 6,242.2 | 4, 538.9 8645.5 
Ribbon bulb machine - - - .-- ce ' ee Bits aus 13, 557, 900 |20, 762.0 |_.......-/.-....-.- 
40-watt bulbs 
Hand production: Plant A-..| 1916-18 214/205, 686 |462, 794 | 24, 361, 352 118. 4 52. 6 100. 0 
Hand production: Plant B- 1923 6 24| 2,463 | 5,544 309, 143 125. 5 55.8 106. 1 
Semiautomatic machine 
Empire E)-.....-..- actcenat , aan ° 344 3,247 | 11,364] 1,324,494 407.9 116. 6 221.7 
Automatic machine (Empire 
F) ee er 1925 6 24} 3,010| 7,022] 5,530,679 | 1,837.4 787.6 | 1497.3 
Automatic (24-spindle West- 
lake, old type)..........-.- 1925 134) 9,058 | 15,091 | 19,915,140 | 2,198.6 | 1,319.7 | 2508.9 
Automatic (24-spindle W est- 
lake, new type)... ..--.--- . 1925 1%} 5,244] 7,211 | 12,283,960 | 2,342.5 | 1,703.5 | 3238.6 
eS a Ee eee ae oe .| 1931-327 1% 1,157 | 1,591 | 3,866,497 | 3,341.8 | 2,430.2 | 4620.2 
Automatic (48-spindle Ohio) .; 1931-32 § 1% 939 | 1,291) 4,869,767 | 5,186.1 | 3,772.1; 7171.3 
Ribbon bulb machine. . - - . 1932 6 bawdds SPE Wususocs 7, 440, 600 110, 683. 0 |. .....5.-]5....... 
'7 months. 311 months. 516 months. 7 13 months. 
24 months. 414 months. 6 6 months. § 15 months. 


The productivity of labor as a whole used in the manufacturing of 
glass bulbs for large electric lamps during the years 1920 to 1931 is 
computed in table 6. For certain minor portions of the industry 
direct figures were not available, but on the basis of available informa- 
tion the estimates contained in the table are a close approximation for 
the entire industry. On the basis of changes in the number of bulbs 
and changes in the number of man-hours the index of productivity of 
labor (100 in 1920) ranges from 82.7 in 1921 to 487.6 in 1931. It will 
be noted that this change in the rate of productivity for the entire 
labor force used in the manufacturing of bulbs for large lamps is 
radically different from the indexes of the productivity of machine 
labor in-table 5. The change in the productivity rate from 100 to 
487.6, applying to all labor in the large bulb plants, corresponds 
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closely to the changes in the productivity of all labor in the lanip. 
assembly plants as presented in table 1, where the index runs from 
100 to 438.9. Table 6 also includes changes in the number of workers 
actually employed, estimated changes in number of workers equated 
on the basis of average hours worked, the number which would have 
been required if the productivity rate of 1920 had continued, and t |, 
number which would have been required if the output had remained 
constant from 1920 to 1931. 


TaBLe 6.—-ESTIMATED CHANGES IN OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT IN PLANTS For 
MAKING GLASS BULBS FOR LARGE! ELECTRIC LAMPS, 1920 TO 1931 



































Employees Number of e: 
ployees required 

on basis of 

am why Equated on basis of 
Year Number of |Number of! tivity of gon ety -y 
bulbs made | man-hours} labor Ay ploy P 
(1920= erage ro- 
100) number. ductiv-| Output 
Num- Index |fityrate} of 1920 
"ber (1920= | of 1920 
100) 

1930. ....................; 265,815,000 | 6, 587, 400 100. 0 2, 892 2, 892 100. 0 2, 892 2, 892 
RARE Pere ieee Ree 199, 989, 00C | 6, 226, 700 82.7 | 2,878 | 2,733 945) 2,260 3, 497 
Ee ‘ 267, 892, 009 | 3, 352, 200 198. 2 1, 485 1,472 50.9 | 2,918 1, 459 
__, SSR RE ES 308, 707, 000 | 2, 886, 400 275.8 1, 288 1, 267 43.8) 3,494 1, 049 
IN de ios ahi ciivaheiciil 244, 218, 000 | 2, 537, 600 247.9 1, 093 1,114 38.5 | 2,762 1, 167 
1925 SS LO A PCA 299, 517, 000 | 1, 942, 800 397.4 863 853 29. 5 3, 390 728 
1926 ...--+--.--------| 327, 649, 000 | 2, 466, 500 342.3 | 1,092} 1,083 37.4 | 3,707 845 
1927. _- ............-| 377, 910, 000 | 2, 346, 400 415, 2 1, 042 1, 030 35.6 | 4,277 697 
1928... .......---.--.-| 334, 915, 000 | 2, 031, 700 424.7 905 892 30.8 | 3,788 681 
1929... ....... .....-.]| 388, 159, 000 | 2, 005, 000 499. 0 836 880 30.4 | 4,391 80 
Si. ube cialis Uabieatil 360, 726, 000 | 2, 077, 400 447.4 919 912 31.5 | 4,080 646 
1931_....................| 48, MB, Od | 1,840, 000 487.6 968 808 27.9) 3,940 193 











1 As distingushed from miniature lamps, the bulbs for which are usually made from tubing. 


An incidental phase of the manufacture of glass bulbs is the develop- 
ment of the process known as inside frosting. This recently developed 
process involves an additional amount of work in the making of 
bulbs. Effects of the changes in methods of carrying on the process 
in typical units are shown in table 7. The index of output per man- 
hour increased from 100 in 1927, when the process was largely manual, 
to 175.9 in 1929, when mechanical control had been introduced. 
‘ihe later use of electrical control was largely responsible for the in- 
crease of the index of productivity to 264.6 in 1932. 


TABLE 7.-CHANGES IN PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN INSIDE-FROSTING DEPART- 
MENT OF A GLASS-BULB FACTORY (24-HOURS’ OPERATION) 1927, 1929, AND 1932 








Output per man- 
— Number | Number hour 
Year loyees of hours | of bulbs 
3 shifts) worked | frosted 





Bulbs Index 








pS HS RPS Sy SQN gn 51 408 | 245,351 601 100. 0 
1929 (mechanical method) ---.-_.................-... 42 336 | 355, 104 1, 057 175. 9 
I0G2 Cenentrion: Somtrel) ow. 5... 33 264 | 419, 688 1, 590 264. 6 




















Because of limited space it has been necessary to confine the discus- 
sion of parts manufacturing to the making of bulbs for large lamps. In 
making miniature bulbs, filament wire, dumet wire, and welds (lead- 
in wires), bases, etc., the productivity of labor has undergone changes 
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almost as remarkable as in the making of large bulbs, although in 
many cases technological innovations were already more advanced 
by 1920, and therefore do not affect so noticeably the statistics of 
productivity since that date. 


Changes in Employment in All Branches of the Industry 


[N THE entire electric-lamp industry it is possible to classify the 
labor used under the following four heads: 

(1) Labor used in lamp-assembly plants; 

2) Labor devoted to the manufacturing of parts; 

(3) Workers in the equipment divisions, which are concerned with 
the development and testing of machinery and other equipment 
used in the manufacturing of lamps and parts; and 

(4) Nonmanufacturing labor connected with sales, home offices, 
and warehouses. 

Information is less adequate regarding the number of workers 
outside of lamp-assembly plants than in them, especially for the earlier 
years of the period from 1920 to 1931. For a large portion of the 
industry available information makes possible accurate estimates, 
but for the industry as a whole these estimates must be regarded as 
indicating only the trends. 

The most radical change in number of workers between 1920 and 
1931 occurred in lamp-assembly plants. In 1920 the proportion of 
total labor employed in these plants was about 59 percent; by 1931 
it had hedined to about 42 percent. The proportion of labor used 
in the manufacturing of parts, 23 percent in 1920, declined somewhat 
thereafter, but by 1931 it had risen to approximately the same percent 
of the total. Labor devoted to the evelopment and testing of equip- 
ment rose from about 3 percent in 1920 to about 6 percent in 1931. 
Nonmanufacturing labor increased from about 15 percent in 1920 to 
about 29 percent in 1931. 

The rate of productivity of labor in each of the four main classifica- 
tions and in all classifications combined may be estimated by dividing 
the total number of lamps produced by the number of workers in each 
classification, and by the total number of workers. The basic figures 
are approximations with regard to certain portions of the industry, 
and the results must therefore be viewed, when applied to the entire 
industry, as indicating merely the trends. On the basis of available 
data the changes in rates of productivity of labor, as compared with 
1920, are estimated as follows: 


TABLE 8.—RATE OF PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE MAIN CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
THE ELECTRIC-LAMP INDUSTRY, 1920, 1929, AND 1931 








1920 1929 





Classification 








EE ERE IRI TEN PE PE aE aE 100 448 457 
Manufacturing of parts---_..---- Si Bkinb cde + aiken ditkn wokccken 100 349 324 
is ie eaiinw ase er ane 100 166 167 
a lc iciebnanbesnbnecne nates 100 192 175 


100 329 























1 These estimates of productivity differ from those “ghee in table 1 because they apply only to portions 
of the industry for which full information is available regarding employment outside of lamp-assembly 
plants and because they are based on average number of employees instead of man-hours. 
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The above estimates of changes in the proportionate amounts of 
labor devoted to different types of work, and of changes in the rics 
of productivity of labor in these different types of work, suggest: {| 
followin pi ae haa 

(1) The most important technological changes during the years 
1920 to 1931, at least insofar as these changes affect the volume of 
labor, were in lamp-assembly plants. 

(2) In the other divisions devoted to manufacturing, many impor- 
tant technological changes occurred, but these changes could not so 
readily effect a reduction of the labor force. In the various divisio)s 
devoted to parts manufacturing and to equipment the number of 
employees was too small to make possible a full adjustment of t\\¢ 
volume of labor in response to changes in the volume of output during 
the recent period of declining production. 

(3) In the nonmanufacturing divisions important technologic,| 
changes have occurred in office equipment and in managerial techniq\1c 
alike. It is probable, however, that the very marked increase in pro- 
ductivity in these divisions from 100 in 1920 to 192 in 1929 was due in 
part to increased production. Employees concerned with supervision 
and with general overhead activities and routine are often employe 
on a monthly or annual basis. The volume of nonmanufacturine 
labor does not fluctuate with changes in volume of production so 
readily as does manufacturing labor, particularly in lamp-assemb!y 
plants. This is indicated by a comparison of the rates of productivity 
of 1929 and 1931, the rate falling in the nonmanufacturing divisions 
and continuing to rise in assembly plants. In nonmanufacturing divi- 
sions of the industry the changing rate of productivity is not a 
satisfactory measure of technological change and of technologic:l 
displacement. 
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Cooperative Self-Help Activities Among the Unemployed— 
General Summary 


HIS article presents a summary of the individual reports given in 

preceding issues of the Monthly Labor Review for each of the self- 
help activities covered by the Bureau’s survey. In attempting such a 
summary it is recognized that very little generalization and practically 
no evaluation can be attempted. The self-help movement has been 
of such recent development and its future so uncertain, so many 
undertakings have been of an unstable character, and changes have 
been so rapid that no description of operating methods or of the work 
accomplished can be more than tentative. For this reason, references 
in the present article to individual activities must be regarded as 
referring to them as they were at the time the various reports were 
prepared by the Bureau’s agents, the dates of these reports varying 
from February 12 to May 1, 1933. 

The Bureau’s survey could not attempt to be completely compre- 
hensive. It did cover, however, most of the self-help activities which 
had come to the attention of the Bureau, and in addition, intensive 
inquiry was made in most of the larger cities. The full list of localities 
reported upon is as follows: 






Middle Atlantic 


New York: 
New York City 
Inwood 
Nyack 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


East North Central 

Ohio: 

Dayton 

Cleveland 

Yellow Springs 
Indiana: Indianapolis 
Illinois: Chicago 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


West North Central 


Minnesota: Minneapolis 
lowa: 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 





South Atlantic 


Maryland: Baltimore 

District of Columbia: Washington 
Virginia: Richmond 

West Virginia: Logan 


East South Central 
Tennessee: Memphis 


West South Central 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 


Mountain 


Wyoming: Cheyenne 
Colorado: Denver 
Utah: Salt Lake City 


Pacific 


Washington: Seattle 
California: 
Alameda 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
San Jose 


Several of the enterprises covered proved to be of very little im- 
portance; others, it was found, had not gone beyond the “paper” 
stage; but a number were going concerns and accomplishing definite 
results, although in many cases on a rather limited scale. In all 
cases, however, reports were made by the Bureau’s agents, as it was 
felt that in a new field such as is offered by these self-help undertak- 
ings it was desirable that as complete information as possible should 
be available regarding all types of enterprises and all degrees of suc- 
cess and failure. 
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By far the largest development and by far the largest number of 


© persons concerned in the self-help activities were found on the lower on | 
~ Pacific coast. There, of course, the groups were favored by the clim: te = 
er -9q makes possible the year-round collection of vegetables and e 
ruits. ie 
Federation of Groups oe 
» In Many cases the local groups were working independently. [yp Exc 
California, Colorado, and Washington, however, State organizations Mic 
of the associations had been formed, though there had as yet been Ass 
comparatively little mutual action among the locals. In Californig Los 
the self-help associations of seven counties (Alameda, Los Angeles, 
Monterey, San Francisco, San Mateo, Senta Clara, and Ventura) were 
organized into county councils, which in turn were affiliated in a State 
organization. Some exchange of surpluses had been effected between = 
localities, but transportation difficulties had kept this at a minimuin. = 
Several attempts have been made to effect a Nation-wide system of ws 
these associations. Thus the Washington convention which or- er 
ganized the United Producers of that State hoped that that would |e 7 
the first State organization in a national chain. The Denver Un- Re 
employed Citizens’ League incorporated the United Producers of a . 
America, with the idea of its becoming a national body for groups vst 
operating on the same basis as the league, while the convention held at we 
Chicago in the summer of 1932 also formed what was intended as a ro 
national organization. ie 
The Emergency Exchange Association was formed in New York City ‘ 
in October 1932 with the purpose of acting as a clearing house of infor- a 


mation for barter groups already in existence and of stimulating the 
formation of other groups, and a number of exchanges were started by 
this organization. | r 
Early in 1933 the president of the Midwest Exchange proposed, to 

about 280 barter groups in various sections of the United States, the 
formation of a regional and national organization of the exchange 
movement. The response is said to have been favorable, but little 
real action had been secured at the time of the survey. 

— 

/ Types of Self-Help Organizations 


sy, ‘THE principle of barter is basic to all self-help associations in the 
sense that each of them seeks to exchange its own products or services, 

or those of its members, for outside products and services of a needed 

kind. In addition, a number of the associations also apply the 

barter principle to their own membership, each member exchanging 

his own services or products for an approximately equivalent amount 

_ _y of services or products of other members. But in other groups, there 

is no such attempt to balance the relative amounts of work performed 

by the individual members, all goods or services secured by the 
organization being distributed to its members according to the need 

of each. In still other groups both of these methods are employed. 

This distinction is important, as the method used in distributing 

goods to the members—1.e., whether according to need or to services 

| performed—has a considerable influence upon the organization, 
. -* methods, and practices of the group concerned. Those which operate 
on the “‘need”’ basis are characterized by charging no fees and having 

no paid officers or employees, while those in which remuneration is 





} 
i 
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on the basis of services performed or goods brought in usually charge 
a membership fee and generally have a regular staff of paid workers. 
Among the associations of the first type were the Unemployed Citi- 
zens’ Leagues in Colorado, Wyoming, and Washington State, and the 
Unemployed Cooperative Relief Associations of Los Angeles and 
Alameda Counties. Those of the second type included the Emergency 
Exchange Association, New York City; Dayton Mutual Exchange; 
Midwest and Yellow Springs Exchanges; Natural Development 
Association of Salt Lake City; and the four cooperative exchanges in 
Los Angeles. 
Composition of Groups 


Ir was found that each of the groups included a wide variety of ¢ 
occupations, ranging all the way from professional people (artists, 
architects, lawyers, dentists, physicians, etc.), through the skilled 
trades, to unskilled laborers. While the occupational make-up of the 
groups varied widely, data showing the number of members of each 
class were available for only a few of the groups. Thus, the Los 
Angeles and New Era Cooperative Exchanges had a majority of the 
professional and skilled technician classes, while the Bellamy Ex- 
change in the same city, the Alameda Unemployed Citizens’ League, 
and the Citizens’ Service Exchange of Richmond had a membership 
composed largely of wage earners, semiskilled and unskilled. In the 
San Jose association the majority of the members were unskilled 
laborers, although there was a small percentage of the skilled-mechanic 
class. The Exchange League of the Cleveland Alumni Federation 
also included in the main persons of the wage-earning classes, practi- 
cally all of whom were reported to be ‘‘ willing to do any sort of work 
in exchange for food, clothing, shoes, dental and medical aid.” In 
the Alameda Unemployed Association 5 percent were professional and 
‘white collar’? workers, 44 percent were of the skilled trades, 22 per- 
cent semiskilled, and 29 percent unskilled; while in the U.X.A. of 
Oakland the proportion of these groups was 9, 53, 12, and 25 percent, 


respectively. a, ea 
y om Star 


IN MANY instances the organizations were the result of the initiative 
of the unemployed themselves. This was the case in the Unemployed 
Cooperative Relief Associations in all the California cities visited, 
and in Denver, Seattle, and Cheyenne. 

In Philadelphia the carpet weavers’ and hosiery workers’ unions 
assisted in the formation of the organization, while in Oklahoma City 
and St. Louis the plan was started by a group of persons who were not 
themselves unemployed but were interested in the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

In Dayton the Cooperative Production Units was the outgrowth of 
discussions in the character-building division of the Council of Social 
Agencies. 

In the Service Exchange Bureau of Cleveland and the People’s 
Exchange of Kansas City the idea, organization, and operation of the 
scheme were those of persons outside the ranks of the unemployed. 

The Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle was, as far as is known, 
the first of its kind, having started in July 1931. The next seems to 
have been the Veterans’ Relief Association of Compton, Calif., which 
later became Unit No. 1 of the Unemployed Cooperative Relief Coun- 
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cil of Los Angeles County; it was formed in the spring of 1932. (0 
the other associations studied, none was started earlier than ||. 
summer of 1932. 

The Los Angeles relief association sprang up quite spontaneo))s|y 
and quite without connection with or imitation of the Seattle pln. 
Certain other associations of this type, however, were definitely 
following in the footsteps of the Seattle group; in this class were {|i 
Unemployed Citizens’ Leagues of Colorado, Memphis, and St. Louis. 

Local business men were instrumental in the formation of the M id- 
west Exchange of Yellow Springs, the Self-Help Exchange of Ok|- 
homa City, and the Dayton Mutual Exchange; the Minneapolis 
organization was promoted by a local clergyman, those of Waterloo. 
San Jose, and Oakland by the unemployed themselves, and that o/ 
San Francisco by a woman who had started a similar organizatioy 
many years before. The Pacific Cooperative League was formed })y 
a group of individuals interested in the cooperative and other socis| 


movements. 
Services Rendered 


Tue extent of service rendered by these self-help groups was found 
to vary widely, but in no case was the group found to be supplying 
all the needs of the members. 

Food.—The west coast groups appear to have been the most success- 
ful as regards the provision of food, but even these had never been alb)le 
to obtain the staple groceries by labor; in one or two cases in whic! 
such goods had been obtained this was made possible through dona- 
tions or public funds. Meat, it was found, was always difficult to 
obtain without cash (which of course these groups lacked), but in 
some cases the group was trying to obtain meat substitutes such :s 
nuts and cheese. Butter was almost never available. Bread w:s 
being baked from Red Cross flour by two units of the Unemploye« 
Cooperative Relief Association of Los Angeles and was produced for 
about 2 months by the Denver group. 

Very few of the barter exchanges were found to include foodstuf!s 
in the service available tomembers. There were, however, important 
exceptions to this statement. The Milwaukee Commodity Exchange 
and Yellow Springs Exchange had been able to bring into the mem- 
bership grocery and meat firms and clothing dealers, and the former 
also operated a grocery store and meat market. The Unemploye:! 
Labor and Commodity Exchange of Milwaukee had a retail grocery 
and meat store, a cafe, and a while produce store. 

At Yellow Springs the exchange store handled staple and green 
groceries, dairy products, dry goods, shoes, furniture, gift ne art 
goods, tires, and miscellaneous articles. The Salt Lake City organi- 
zation’s store carried meats and vegetables. 

Much of the criticism of the exchange groups has arisen from th. 
fact that members were so often disappointed in being unable to 
obtain these necessaries through the exchange and it may be said o! 
these exchanges as a class that professional and luxury services are 
almost always obtainable through them but that the prime neces- 
—_ wi far more rare. Fe? i. * ee. 

n the groups operating on the “‘need”’ basis, vegetables and frui 
were generally obtained through the labor of the members, by harvest- 
ing crops on shares, the farmer retaining the first-class product anc 
the association receiving the remainder. In the exchange associations 
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foodstuffs were more apt to be obtained through the barter of other 
commodities in exchange for the food. 

The commissary system of distribution of foodstuffs was found to 
be very prevalent among the associations on the Pacific coast, prac- 
tically all of the units in Los Angeles, Santa Clara, and Alameda 
Counties operating in this way. The Unemployed Citizens’ League 
of Seattle until the summer of 1932 had a system of 22 commissaries 
spread throughout Seattle. 

Kitchens in which from 1 to 3 meals per day were served to the 
members working their required time for the association were found 
in the relief associations in Denver, Los Angeles, San Jose, Alameda, 
and Oakland, while the Natural Development Association of Salt 
Lake City, the Richmond Exchange, the Los Angeles Cooperative 
Exchange, Unemployed Labor and Commodity Exchange of Milwau- 
kee, and the Organized Unemployed of Minneapolis each operated a 
lunch room or restaurant. The character of the food served in these 
restaurants varied greatly according to the supplies on hand. 

The California unemployed associations, particularly the units of the 
Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association of Los Angeles County, 
were apparently in the lead as regards the provision of food. This they 
owed largely to the climate, which permits the raising of vegetables 
practically the year round; whereas in colder climates having one crop 
season Only, it is practically impossible to obtain from one harvest by 
the exchange of labor enough foodstuffs to supply the members during 
the remainder of the year. Some canning of both fruits and vege- 
tables had been done by a number of groups, but sugar is usually 
required for canning purposes, and this was a commodity which it 
was found to be very difficult to obtain without cash. 

Fuel.—Cutting of timber for fuel was a very common activity of 
these groups and had been carried on at some time by nearly all of 
the associations studied. In only a few cases—the Natural Develop- 
ment Association of Salt Lake City and the Unemployed Citizens’ 
Leagues of Denver and Seattle—had any coal mining been done by 
the group; in both Seattle and Salt Lake City this activity was found 
to be without marked success, due to the poor quality of the coal and 
the difficulties of transport and maintenance of the men doing the 
work, 

Housing.—Housing provision was far more rarely found than the 
provision of either food or fuel, though certain groups had done 
valuable work along this line, either in the prevention of evictions 
from quarters already occupied or in providing new quarters. The 
Denver Unemployed Citizens’ League was outstanding among the 
croups studied in the provision of living quarters for the members. 
Between 150 and 200 families had been provided with dwellings, the 
usual procedure being for the ieague to put into repair long-vacant 
premises in return for a lease for a specified period. In fact, up to the 
time of the present survey the league had been able to find quarters 
for all the members evicted. The Unemployed Citizens’ League of 
Seattle and the Citizens’ Service Exchange of Richmond by the same 
methods had provided quarters for many of their members and were 
also successful in preventing evictions in numerous cases. The Los 
Angeles groups, on the other hand, stated that they had been able 
to aie 8 living quarters for about 20 percent of the families evicted. 

Repair and maintenance of premises in return for occupancy was 
provided by several of the Dayton Cooperative Production Units. 
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Farming.—As far as the reports show, the only organizations stud icq 
which had done any actual raising of garden stuffs were the Dayton 
Seattle, Oakland, and Richmond groups. The Unemployed Citizens’ 
League of Seattle in 1932 cultivated a total of some 500 acres. A; 
the time of the study the U.X.A. of Oakland was running a fruit 
ranch of considerable size, and the Richmond Exchange was farming 
some 200 acres which had been turned over to it; as these organiza- 
tions had only recently taken over this land no crops had been ob- 
tained. In a number of the other groups studied, as for instance jp 
Dayton, plans to place some of the members on farms or to cultivate 
farm land as a group had been considered but no action had been 
taken. The Unemployed Relief. Council of Alameda County had 
two small farms which it was planning to operate this year, provided 
sufficient supplies could be obtained for the support of the farmer 
members until the crops could be harvested. 

The Natural Development Association of Salt Lake City took the 
position that there are already too many producers of farm products 
and that it is preferable to assist the experienced farmers already in 
the work. 

Productive enterprises.—Few of the groups studied had actually car- 
ried on any productive activities, though several of them were plan- 
ning todoso. In one or two of the instances in which production had 
been undertaken it was later discontinued for various reasons. The 
Salt Lake City association maintained a building department which 
had carried out a number of construction jobs, usually on a part cash, 
part scrip basis. An overall factory was operated for a time by the 
Unemployed Citizens’ League in Seattle. 

The construction department of the Milwaukee Commodity 
Exchange had completed several construction contracts on a scrip 
basis. 

The Organized Unemployed of Minneapolis had a clothing depart- 
ment which started with the repair of donated clothing. Later it 
undertook the manufacture of mackinaws, women’s dresses, men’s 
and boys’ shirts, etc., and at the time of the survey had agreements 
with several local firms by which the association manufactured for 
them articles which were sold on the open market. 

The U.X.A. of Oakland at the time of the survey was conducting a 
foundry which manufactured certain small products such as muffin 
tins, ash trays, etc.; some of these products it sold outside the organi- 
zation for cash. 

The Compton (Calif.) unit was operating a clothing department 
which not only cleaned and reconditioned articles of donated clothing 
but made work shirts and bedding. These were available only to the 
members; none were sold. 

The best example of production by these self-help groups was the 
Cooperative Production Units of Dayton. In this organization the 
various units were organized with production in view, and they have 
made such articles as flour, meal, baked and canned goods, dairy 

roducts, looms, cloth and clothing, bedding, furniture, and soap, 
Cosideh constructing (when necessary) the buildings to house their 
activities. 

The Seattle Unemployed Citizens’ League had an elaborate program 
which called for the manufacture of shoes and clothing, distribution of 
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milk, bakery and slaughterhouse operation, etc. The organization 
was, however, unable to obtain funds or equipment and had togive 
up the idea. 

Employment Provided 


Within the Organization 


In THE strict sense of the word the associations operating on the 
“need”? basis cannot be said to provide jobs within the organization 
or to have any employees; all the members in these groups are asso- 
ciates donating their work a specified time each week and receiving 
no compensation therefor except the right to draw whatever supplies 
are available. There is, therefore, no employed “staff” and no “pay 
roll’ in such groups. 

Some of the barter associations in California also took the position 
that there were no ‘‘employees”, but merely members working 
together, and that the remuneration received was therefore not 
“wages.’’ This attitude was undoubtedly an attempt to comply 
with the State law forbidding the payment of wages in scrip, for all but 
one of these associations had a flat rate of ‘“‘credits” for time worked 
by members, these credits being redeemable in goods or services only. 
Some of the exchange associations in other States had a regular staff 
of full-time employees, paying them in scrip or credits, according to a 
regular scale of wages, and varying according to the kind of work done. 
This was the case in Minneapolis, Waterloo, and Salt Lake City. 

The Los Angeles Cooperative Exchange had formerly paid regular 
wages but this practice was discontinued, and the provision made that 
the employees should donate their services, receiving as compensation 
a pro rata share of any surplus there might be at the end of the month. 

The Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association of San Jose 
allowed 25 points per hour, regardless of the type of work done, that 
of San Francisco 50 points, and the U.X.A. of Oakland 100 points. 


Outside the Organization 


It is doubtful if any significant amount of paid employment had 
been obtained through these associations, although almost all were 
willing to act as employment agencies for their members. 

Poly regarding outside earnings.—As regards proceeds from paid 
employment secured through the good offices of the association the 
policy varied. In most instances such earnings were regarded as the 
property of the man employed. However, one of the associations in 
Los Angeles County had adopted the provision that 10 percent of the 
earnings on any job obtained through the unit had to be paid in to the 
association; all earnings on jobs of a few hours’ duration were to go to 
the unit to be used for those items requiring cash. The latter pro- 
vision is found also in the Golden Gate Relief Association of Oakland. 
The Unemployed Citizens’ League of Cheyenne, under its new consti- 
tution, provided that on short jobs the earnings were to be divided 
equally between the league and the member and on jobs lasting any 
considerable time 1 percent of the earnings should be paid to the 
association. 
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Labor and Price Policies 


GENERALLY it was found to be the policy of the self-help organi. 
tions to provide for their members without entering into competit joy 
with private business and workers of the locality. Thus, as regards 
commodities obtained, most of the groups sought to take all possi!)|e 
precautions to insure that they should be obtained for the use of {| 
membership only and that none should be sold on the market. 
Surpluses were disposed of by exchange with other self-help organiza- 
tions. In a few instances, however, the group had departed from 
this practice. Thus, surplus products had been sold for cash, outside 
the membership, by the Unemployed Exchange Association and the 
Pacific Cooperative League, both of Oakland, though this was done 
generally as a rather desperate expedient to obtain much-needed funds 
rather than as a plan to be favored. 

Jobs to be carried out by association.—The self-help organizations, in 
the endeavor to find work for their members, it was found, often under- 
took contracts to be carried out by the organization. Among the jo))s 
so undertaken were building construction, cutting of timber, wrecking 
of buildings, and renovation and redecoration of dwelling houses and 
other buildings. Generally these were jobs involving little or no cush 
and were projects which would not have been undertaken if cash pay- 
ment had been required. This circumstance therefore insured tlic 
absence of competition with other contractors in the same line of 
business as the job undertaken. 

A very few of the self-help groups surveyed did not observe the 
noncompetition principle but competed actively for contracts of 
various sorts. In this class were the Salt Lake City organization 
and the Unemployed Labor and Commodity Exchange of Milwaukee. 
Such a policy, of course, is very ments to invite the hostility of loca! 
business and labor interests, especially if the self-help group is sus- 
pected of undercutting either prices or wage rates. The wage and 
price level within the self-help organization is of no concern to the 
community, but the latter is vitally interested in the policies as 
regards outside jobs. For this reason there had been considerable 
criticism of the Organized Unemployed of Minneapolis. That group 
had, under an arrangement with certain local firms, been employing 
its members, for scrip, in the production of goods which were being 
sold by these firms for cash. These policies brought down upon it 
the condemnation of organized labor on the ground that it was in 
this way lowering wage standards and living and working conditions 
in the community. 

On the other hand certain self-help groups sought to be so careful 
not to compete with local business or to undercut wage rates and 
prices that they had at times been considerably handicapped in carry- 
ing out their own work. This had been the case in San Jose, San 
Francisco, and Dayton. 

The plan under which the South End Mutual Exchange of Cleve- 
land operated calls for the use of existing facilities for producing 

s and services and the association tried to make arrangement: 
which would not compete with the producers and employers in the 
vicinity. The Exchange recognized, however, as a condition to be 
guarded against, that some employers might endeavor to use the scrip 
workers from the Exchange not to create additional employment but 
to supplant existing employees. 
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Jobs for indwidual members.—As regards the rates on jobs secured 
for individual members through the assistance of the association 
acting as an employment agency, these are usually left to the member 
to determine. As a rule the associations made no attempt to set a 
wage scale in such cases, but left this to individual bargaining. 

in most of the associations the only function performed by the 
organization in such cases was that of bringing together the prospec- 
tive employer or buyer and the prospective employee or seller. From 
that point onward any agreement arrived at was entirely up to the 
parties concerned. ‘The labor supervisor of one association in which 
this hands-off policy was followed as regards requests for labor from 
outside patrons conceded the unfortunate tendency that this had of 
setting the members to bidding against each other and of lowering 
rates in order to obtain the job offered, and stated that many employ- 
ers were not slow to take advantage of the fact. 

In the Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association of San Fran- 
cisco, bids on outside work undertaken by the organization were 
figured on the basis of the Jocal union scale. The difference between 
the scale charged by the association and the credits received by the 
members (50 points per hour) was used to cover the overhead expenses. 


Medium of Exchange and Evidence of Credit 


No mepivum of exchange or evidence of credits is necessary in asso- 
cilations operating entirely on the principle of distribution of supplies 
on the basis of need and not of credits earned. Where the latter is 
the practice, however, scrip or some evidence of credits is adopted as 
soon as the activities reach any considerable magnitude, since the 
bookkeeping entailed without some such system is prohibitive in 
volume. 

Various media were in use as evidence of credit; these included 
scrip in various denominations, “due bills”, “goods certificates’’, 
“credit transfers”, ‘‘ vouchers”, ‘exchange checks’’, and “tokens.” 


Redemption of Scrip or Credits 


It was a common requirement that the barter transactions involv- 
ing transfer of scrip or credits should take place only between members 
of the exchange. There was a constant effort on the part of the ex- 
changes to widen the scope of the membership in order to bring in as 
many kinds of services and goods as possible. In general, therefore, 
the extent to which the scrip or credits of the organization circulated 
in the community was determined by the field of membership. In 
some cases, however, it is known that local firms not members ac- 
cepted or even bought the scrip, sometimes at a considerable discount 
from its face value. 

In most instances the medium of exchange used in these barter 
groups was redeemable only in goods or services. 

The only organization studied which provided for the cash redemp- 
tion of its vouchers was the Bellamy Cooperative Exchange of Los 
Angeles. In that organization, after each transaction was completed, 
a stamp to the amount of 5 percent of the value of the voucher had to 
be affixed. These stamps had to be bought, with cash, from the 
Exchange. After 24 transactions the voucher came back to the 
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Exchange for redemption. Thus on a voucher with a face value of 
$1 there would, at the end of 24 exchanges, have been paid $1.2) jp 
cash. Of this the Exchange retained 20 cents (representing 1 perc: nt) 
for its services, and the dollar was used for redemption purposes. 
The N.D.A. of Salt Lake City, while making no provision for ¢:\s}, 
redemption of current scrip, contemplated the formation of a mem}).r- 
ship each individual of which would obligate himself, in the event of 
the failure or discontinuance of the organization, to redeem the oiit- 
standing scrip, in services or cash, up to the amount of $1,000. 


Provision to Cover Cost of Overhead 


It is evident that considerable bookkeeping is necessary even when 
an organization acts only as a contact agency. As such labor eannot 
be termed ‘‘productive”’, in the sense of producing goods, but must 
nevertheless be paid for, practically all of the exchanges charged a 
commission on all transactions arranged with their assistance. \o 
charge was made by the People’s Exchange of Kansas City, the Bel- 
lamy Cooperative Exchange of Los Angeles charged 10 perceni in 
cash, and the American Unit (Los Angeles) 2% percent payable in 
credits. A 5 percent cash commission was expected (but not en- 
forced) by the Service Exchange Bureau of Cleveland, and 5 percent 
was also charged by the Nyack (N.Y.) Trading Post. A 10 percent 
commission was charged by the South End Mutual Exchange of 
Cleveland. In the N.D.A. of Salt Lake City the overhead cost wis 
met by the mark-up on goods sold in its stores and by the 10 percent 
commission on all employment obtained through the organization. 
The same was true of the Yellow Spri xchange. The Los 
Angeles and New Era Exchanges also charged a 10 percent commission, 
payable half in cash and half in credits, but that of the former was 
exacted only on the credit part of each transaction. The Pacific 
Cooperative League levied a charge of 15 percent on all transactions. 

In the U.X.A. of Oakland the overhead was taken care of at the end 
of each month by dividing the total cost equally among the members 
and subtracting each member’s share from the credits in his account. 

Although the cost of administrative and nonproductive services was 
taken care of in some exchanges by the commission charged, in others 
the scrip or credits issued in payment for such services were secured 
by goods of the same value bought for cash, such goods being therefore 
in the nature of a guaranty of value. Such was the situation in the 
Dayton Mutual Exchange and in the Yellow Springs Exchange. 
Other cases were found, however, in which scrip had been issued far 
in excess of the margin provided by the commissions or even without 
any security at all. In these cases, of course, such measures tended 
to depreciate the other scrip outstanding. This was true of the Los 
Angeles Cooperative Exchange and of the Minneapolis and Waterloo 


groups. 
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Problems and Possibilities 


AurnouaH all of these self-help organizations were started with the 
idea of using goods and services instead of money, all found very soon 
that @ certain amount of cash was necessary, as some essential serv- 
ices or commodities were outside the power of the group to obtain by 
labor. 

The lack of funds for these items was a very serious handicap to 
most of the groups studied, and the problem of how to obtain sufficient 
money for these purposes may be said to constitute the major problem 
confronting these groups. 

Cash is almost absolutely necessary for such items as stamps, gaso- 
line, electricity, water, telephone, etc. Means of transportation are 
vital for the hauling of crops harvested, logs cut, etc., and gasoline is 
of course essential. Materials for repair and other purposes are also 
difficult to obtain. One organization had hundreds of pairs of shoes 
given to it of which it had been able to make no use because all needed 
repair and the funds for shoe leather, etc., were lacking. 

In one locality in which the self-help movement had a widespread 
appeal among the unemployed, the organization was never able to 
afford even enough membership cards to go around. 

In several instances self-help groups had opportunities to take over 
idle plants but the funds required for operation could not be raised and 
advantage of the offers could therefore not be taken. 

The prime needs stressed by some of the leaders of the self-help 
movement on the Pacific Coast were transportation, communication, 
and accounting. Small public subsidies in certain localities gave some 
aid as regards the first item, providing the gasoline characterized as 
the ‘lifeblood of the whole self-help movement” and making possible 
the salvaging of many surplus crops that would otherwise have gone 
to waste. Lack of communication was a considerable handicap in 
numerous cases, slowing up transmission of news concerning such 
important facts as possible openings for jobs, surpluses of certain 
commodities, crop and weather conditions, etc. To some extent this 
lack was being met among the associations in California by the instal- 
lation of a short-wave radio system. 

Poor accounting facilities were quite common in these groups and 
were, as much as any other factor, responsible for complaints of dis- 
honesty and favoritism on the part of officials. As was natural, in 
the emergency of having so many cases of need to care for and being 
under the necessity of obtaining food supplies in the short time of 
harvest, the stress was laid on supplying the need rather than on 
strict methods of accounting. This being so, some organizations 
were and no doubt still are without accurate and dependable records 
of their activities, and claims of what they have accomplished are 
not susceptible of proof. 

However, a considerable proportion of the groups looked upon 
their activities as a temporary expedient to tide over until the advent 
of better times. 

The possibilities of a system of distribution outside the regular 
cash channels of trade are a matter of opinion. It may be said, as 
regards the exchange groups, that unless a store is operated at which 
the member may obtain what he needs, the advantage of the asso- 
ciation is very limited. For commodities and services are not easily 
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balanced in value, and direct barter arrangements require an amon; 
of contact work, an ingenuity of lanning, and an expenditure of 
thought and energy far beyond the inclinations and possi ly even the 
abilities of the average person. Such arrangements are utilized in ap 
emergency, lacking a better system, but their continuance in 4 
times is doubtful. 

Views as to the value of these organizations differ widely. Since 
opinions are apt to be colored by the observer’s personal interest, 
economic views, etc., it is not surprising that the local opinion regsird. 
ing these groups went all the way from high praise to utter condenng- 
tion. In certain localities public recognition of the value of the work 
by these groups had been given in the form of subsidies for gasoline 
and for certain supplies not obtainable by labor. In other instances 
officials were indifferent or even openly hostile. 

Although in some places organized labor was sympathetic to {he 
aims of the self-help groups, in others the trade-unionists looked upon 
them with some y ata fearing that the barter group might be 


used, consciously or unconsciously, to break down local standards of 
wages and working conditions. 

Quite apart from the relief of need, perhaps the outstanding accom- 
plishment of these self-help groups—intangible but nevertheless very 
real—has been their assistance in maintaining the morale of the job- 
less workers in these groups. 
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Report of Reforestation Commission of New York, 1932 


HE final report ' of the Reforestation Commission of New York, 

recently issued, describes the steps taken toward a planned 
reforestation program in that State, the results obtained through 
legislation, and the work of reforestation so far undertaken. Up te 
January 1, 1932, the Conservation Department of New York had 
acquired a total of 79,856 acres of land at an average price of $3.79 
per acre, on which 27,678,000 trees were planted. Taking into account 
the natural second growth on the lands planted, the reforestation of 
33,440 acres was completed in less than 3 years, the period that has 
elapsed since the State and county reforestation laws went into effect. 
During the same 3 years a total of 26 counties, with the aid of the 
State, put 16,533 acres into county forests. The total number of 
trees planted under the State and county cooperative plan in 1930 
and 1931 was 12,186,800. 


Legislative History 
















EARLY in 1927 Senator Hewitt, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee of New York, realizing that the abandonment of farms 
resulted in an economic loss, proposed a constitutional amendment 
providing that $100,000,000 be raised for reforestation. The proposal 
served to focus attention on the depletion of forests, floods, erosion, 
climatic changes, ete., and resulted in the enactment of a law creating 
the Reforestation Commission of New York. This commission was 
authorized to investigate the subject of reforestation, to ascertain 
the location, value, and area of lands unsuitable for agriculture but 
suitable for reforestation, and to determine the best method of 
promoting and financing reforestation. 

The commission first made a survey of idle lands in the State and 
estimated that while the rate of farm abandonment in the period 1880 
to 1920 was 40,000 acres a year, after 1920 it was 272,000 acres a 
year. The total idle or abandoned farm land was estimated at four 
to five million acres. Blocks of 500 acres or more were fixed as the size 
best suited for reforestation and it was estimated that approximately 
a million acres of available land were in tracts of this size. 

On the basis of its findings and information obtained through public 
hearings the Conservation Commission sponsored two bills, known 
as the county and State reforestation laws, respectively, which became 
chapters 194 and 195 of the Laws of 1929. Under the law providing 
for county reforestation the State may contribute not over $5,000 in 
any one year to any county to help defray the expenses of reforestation 
work. The State reforestation tn provides that the Conservation 
Department may acquire for the State, “by gift or purchase, reforest- 
ation areas consisting of not less than 500 acres of contiguous land, 
to be forever devoted to the planting, growth, and harvesting of 
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trees.”” The law further provides for the planting and managem:yt 
of the forests and restricts the application of the law to areas outside 
of the 16 Adirondack and Catskill forest-preserve counties. T\\o 
law carries an appropriation of $120,000 for starting the work 0 
acquiring land, extending forest nursery, and reforestation. 

Under both plans the reforestation areas are exempt from Si: {e 
and county taxes, and for the purposes of all other taxes may 1\0t 
be assessed to exceed the price paid for the land. In 1931 the Jaw 
was amended to give the same tax relief to areas of natural second 
growth as had previously been given to planted forests. 

In order to insure a continuing reforestation program, further lecis- 
lation was passed in 1931 making provision that a million or more 
acres of land be acquired and planted in a 15-year period (1930-1944) 
at a cost of not more than $20,000,000. The plan provides that a 
fixed number of acres be acquired each year between 1930 and 1941, 
ranging from 40,000 to 100,000 acres and that 10,000 acres shall be 
reforested in the first year, 15,000 the second, etc., until in 1944, thie 
last year covered, a total of 133,000 acres shall be reforested. The 
appropriations for the work are to be made available in annual 
installments of increasing size, the last of which is to be made in 1942, 
or two years prior to the completion of the projected work. 

While no wood may be cut from the Adirondack and Catskill 
Parks, the cutting of timber and forest products is permissible in any 
of the areas acquired by the State with State funds outside of these 


two preserves. 
en ee 


Unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1, 1933 


HERE was a considerably heavier percentage of total unem- 

ployment in Philadelphia at the beginning of April this year 
than in the same month of the preceding year, according to the pre- 
liminary findings of a survey’ made by the Industrial Researc|i 
Department of the Wharton Schoo! of F inance and Commerce in 
cooperation with the Service Committee for Professional and Business 
Women and the Technical Service Committee of the Engineers 
wan ye Part-time employment declined slightly in the same 12-month 
period. 

In the sample sections of the city included in the survey, 46 per- 
cent of the gainful workers were wholly unemployed and 19.9 percent 
were on part time. Assuming these sample areas to be representi- 
tive of Philadelphia as a whole, the results of the survey indicate 
that of the estimated 908,000 gainful workers in that city, 417,500) 
had no jobs and 181,000 were on part time April 1, 1933. 

The accompanying table gives the findings of the five annua! 
surveys of the Industrial Research Department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, the results of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. survey of December 1930, and of the specia! 
United States unemployment census of January 1931. These 
statistics disclose the rapid spread of unemployment in Philadelphi: 
since 1929.” 
1 University of Pennsylvania. Wharton School of Financeand Commerce. Industria] Research Depar' 
ment. Release No. 9: Unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1, 1933. Philadelphia, 3440 Walnut Stree! 
ria the report from which these figures are taken there is some discussion of the differences betwee! 


the findings of the industrial research department and the results of the United States pps gee Sone 
Census of 1930 and the unemployment estimates of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 1929 TO APRIL 1, 1933 








Gainful workers 





Wholly unemployed Employed part time 





| 
Number Percent Number | Percent 





April 19: 884, 000 92, 000 10. 4 

Apr | see 890, 000 133, 000 15.0 
December 1930 ? 894, 000 223, 000 24.9 
January 1931 %.._..-.- ociin 894, 500 4 247, 000 427.7 
896, 000 228, 000 25. 5 
iy 19% OT REDS a IRE pice ee aya pee a 902, 500 359, 000 39.8 
April 93; A G08, 000 417, 500 46. 0 

















1 Estimated for all dates except April 1930. 
? Survey conducted by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Special United States unemployment census. 
‘ Class A plus Class B [Class A: persons out of a job, able to work and looking forajob. Class B: persons 
having jobs but on lay-off without pay, excluding those sick or voluntarily idle]. 

























portant bearing on many labor problems. 
information on this subject is contained in a bulletin of the United 
States Census Bureau recently published. The following tal)les 
give a brief digest of some of the principal findings of this report 

Table 1, showing the distribution of families by color and nativity 
of head, discloses that 89.3 percent of such heads are white, 9.4 per- 
cent Negro, and 1.3 percent belong to other races. 





Composition of Families in the United States, 1930 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


HE question of family composition—average size of family, 
number of children, employment of wives, ete.—has an im- 


The latest available 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND OF POPULATION, BY COLOR 4 
NATIVITY, 1930 
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Families Population 
Color and nativity j 

Number Percent Number 
, | SE CER Si RMR: CIN AaB LS 26, 705, 204 89.3 | 108, 864, 207 
NII SRR PR NES SR TSAR Sede Ra ER Ee 20, 968, 803 70. 1 95, 497, 800 
Hi Native parentage RAS ee a Me BA 51.9 70, 136, 614 
Foreign or mixed parentage _- aks Gonaied ole 5, 460, 810 18.3 25, 361, 186 
TOD os wentacien Go Ald ana 5, 736, 491 19. 2 13, 366, 407 
NS rth Bithet cinsdi in odlgs 5 sen baci tape 2, 803, 756 9.4 11, 891, 143 
i ERT SRC LY ie ies Neem eee 395, 613 1.3 2, 019, 696 
BG 5 iis ck SS. i de 29, 904, 663 100.0 | 122, 775, 046 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY SIZE, AND BY COLOR AND NATIVITY (©)! 
HEAD, 1930 













Size of family Native white 


Foreign- 
born white 


Other 












Families comprising— 














NG le SERS, SAE 1, 537, 193 436, 214 338, 114 45, 942 2, 357, 463 
RS led in waa 5, 056,897 | 1, 126, 051 739, 812 60, 075 6, 982, 835 
ile adeie Ss ans silane 4, 606,372 | 1,061,617 500, 290 57, 540 6, 226, 519 
TREES eC ee 3, 787,696 | 1,030, 380 361, 880 54, 740 5, 234, 696 l 
han ase i bl a 2, 479, 570 780, 249 265, 136 49, 407 3, 574, 362 l 
ES POST ae 1, 514, 586 523, 838 193, 720 41, 156 2, 273, 300 
fe eens. 892, 313 328, 553 141, 149 31, 341 1, 393, 356 
IN, ch eicn de socics <nnpaedtiion 518, 376 202, 093 99, 800 22, 400 842, 669 
ERE Site ay Oe $5 291, 999 118, 872 67, 607 14, 696 493, 174 
I ste anc cueee 153, 564 66, 198 43, 573 8, 733 272, 068 
ie I eo Sa ii ach ianiens 74, 163 34, 567 25, 411 4, 675 138, 816 
12 or more persons... _-.._- 56, 074 27, 859 26, 564 4, 908 115, 405 

Total, all families __.__---- 20, 968,803 | 5,736,491 | 2,803,756 | 395, 613 29, 904, 663 





In table 2 families are classified by the number of persons composing 
Only persons related to the head of the family by blood, 
marriage, or adoption are included. 
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The term “family” as used in tabulating the returns of the 1930 
census is restricted mainly to what might be called private families, 
excluding the institutions and boarding house or hotel groups re- 
ported as families in previous censuses. “A family may, therefore, 
he defined in general as a group of persons related either by blood or 
marriage or by adoption, who live together as one household, usually 
sharing the same table.”’ 

Table 3 gives the number and percentage of families having specified 
numbers of children under 10 and under 21 years of age, by color and 
nativity of head. 


TanLeE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF CHIJ.DREN UNDER 10 AND 
UNDER 21 YEARS OLD, AND BY COLOR AND NATIVITY OF HEAD, 1930 











All classes 
Foreign- 
born Negro 
white 


‘ . hildre Native Ae 
Number of children white 
Per- 


N 
umber cent 








Families having— 
No children under 10__._......__- 12, 216,802 | 3, 544, 030 1, 655, 217 171, 305 | 17, 587, 354 58.8 
| child under 10. 3 . | 4, 164, 091 1, 045, 547 467, 575 67, 945 5, 745, 158 i 
2 children under 10 ; | 2, 542, 041 636, 073 288, 572 58, 621 3, 525, 307 11.8 
3 children under 10 | 1, 243, 766 305, 503 190, 380 48, 041 1, 787, 690 6.0 
4 children under 10 : ; 560, 506 138, 653 121, 107 31, 708 851, 974 2.8 
5 children under 10--- ; eT 188, 425 50, 993 58, 180 13, 476 311, 074 1. 
Fy 20 ee patien a somal 53, 172 15, 692 22, 725 4, 517 96, 106 3 

Families having— 
No children under 21 re, | 8, 197,010 2, 132, 426 1, 151, 361 113, 074 | 11, 593, 871 38.8 
| child under 21. | 4, 558, 971 1, 072, 289 530, 461 65, 140 6, 226, 861 20. 8 
2 children under 2! : ; | 3,485, 729 944, 760 356, 826 57, 506 4, 844, 821 16. 2 
3 children under 2! 2, 067, 053 641, 636 249, 984 49,456 | 3, 008, 129 10. 1 
4 children under 21 | 1, 198, 678 401, 049 177, 914 39, 878 1, 817, 519 6.1 
5 children under 21 686, 256 240, 403 125, 794 29, 167 1, 081, 620 3.6 
6 or more... -..-.. ; 775, 106 303, 928 211, 416 41, 392 1, 331, 842 4.5 














Total, all families. __.......__-__] 20, 968, 808 | 5, 736, 491 | 2, 803, 756 | 395,613 | 29,904, 663 | 100.0 
} | | 








Table 4 classifies families by the number of gainful workers and 
table 5 by the employment status of the homemaker. Approxi- 
mately 32 percent of the families are reported with two or more gain- 
ful workers. In only 13.8 percent of the families having homemakers 
were the homemakers gainfully employed, but 80.4 percent of the 
gainfully occupied homemakers were employed away from home. 

‘‘Homemaker” is defined as that woman member of the family 
who is responsible for the care of the home and family. 


TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF GAINFUL WORKERS, AND 
BY COLOR AND NATIVITY OF HEAD, 1930 


. Foreign- Other 
Number of gainful workers born races p 
er- 


white * 
Number eant 











All classes 








Families having— 
No gainful workers 1, 327, 676 371, 311 18, 657 
1 gainful worker 13, 650,468 | 3, 116, 525 260, 161 
2 gainful workers 4, 201,458 | 1, 288, 825 72, 635 
3 gainful workers. .............--.-- 1, 263, 185 599, 778 26, 789 
4 or more 517, 016 360, 052 17, 371 


Total, all families. .._........--- 20, 968, 803 | 5, 736, 491 395, 613 | 
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TABLE 5.—FAMILIES HAVING HOMEMAKER, CLASSIFIED BY COLOR AND NA’ ry Occ 
OF HEAD AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF HOMEM AKER, 1930 ; 
——— = ———— TY 
wane All cla f 
Totter oreign- a 
Employment status of homemaker Native born Negro Other ’ lishec 
white : races mm 1S 
white 7 er- ‘ 
Number ~ the p' 
iia oa iaitetia intel ahaa és utieadiaais ail ar me Form 
Families having homemaker: The} 
Not gainfully employed_.......___| 17, 698, 711 4, 852, 931 1, 624,814 | 305,322 | 24,481,778 x5 rer 
Gainfully employed_---__...-...._. 2, 354, 158 551, 545 076, 440 41,373 | 3,923, 516 rT 0% , r 
ens. .2..< Fuvéled cs in temweksney mee 5, 404, 476 2, 601, 254 346, 695 | 28, 405, 294 0) rst 
- oa = yeTS 
Gainfully employed homemakers: P ) )] 
Employed at home..___._____- | 357,413 59, 289 331,225 | 13, 508 761,435 | 194 er} 
Agricultural occupations - - _- 180, 285 21, 643 190, 268 3, 906 396, 102 | 
Other occupations at home. 177, 128 37, 646 140, 957 9, 602 365, 333 , 
Employed away from home_._____| 1,992, 100 491, 501 642, 369 27,788 | 3, 153, 758 { 
Professional workers - ____- 328, 346 35, 189 23, 117 966 387, 618 , 
Office workers---—-.------ ieee 443, 088 53, 053 4, 157 670 | 500, 968 28 
Industrial workers. --.......-- 470, 287 187, 022 72, 538 7,197 737, 044 8 8 
Servants, waitresses, etc - | 352, 449 130, 318 464, 608 10, 588 957,963 | 24.4 
Saleswomen ES YES. | 224, 326 42, 387 3, 531 1,613 271, 857 
Other occupations away from | 
SNR 8 aaa! 173, 604 43, 532 74, 418 6, 754 298, 308 7.6 
Employed, place not specified_____| 4, 645 755 2, 846 77 8, 323 9 
ON Shia od tans sn bt wn ae 2, 354, 158 551, 545 976, 440 | 41, 373 3, 923, 516 











According to table 6, the average size of all classes of families in the 
United States is 3. 81, ‘which is also the average for Negro familics. 
Native white families average 3.73 persons and foreign-born whit: 
families, 4.08. 


TABLE 6.—MEDIAN AND AVERAGE SIZE OF FAMILIES, BY COLOR AND NATIVITY 
OF HEAD AND TENURE, 1930 





















































Native white 
ERE | _| Foreign- Other | A! 
Area and tenure reatieg | Foreign born Negro ; 
Native » : $3 races | cla 
r mixed white 
parent- Total 
age parent- 
age 
Median size 
Urban: 
ate SGT D see reas Peep Lee eS Pee 3. 26 3. 39 3. 31 4. 05 2. 98 4.89 8 
I ails. usin diss ta. icles MR, ERY 3. 05 3. 05 3. 05 3. 53 2. 62 3. 64 2 
i hr 3.13 3.19 3. 15 3. 76 2. 70 3. 90 
Rural—farm: | 
SE SRE TES SR Mee: 3. 84 3. 87 3. 85 3. 96 4. 28 4, 63 ) 
i a AE a er aR y 4. 27 4.01 4. 24 4.35 4. 03 4. 84 { 
cserhtits wenitccamintinianntdaabiennen 4.02 3. 90 4. 00 4. 02 4. 05 4.71 4, 02 
Rural—nonfarm: a 
a a a 3.14 3. 07 3.12 3. 23 3. 13 4. 39 3. 14 
NN a a a ining as Ue 3. 57 3. 33 3. 53 3. 57 2. 92 3. 81 3. 47 
| TEES LEER ORO lpia RES 3. 33 3.15 3. 30 3. 32 2. 96 3. 95 3. 28 
All families a 
SERS Seeger Paar peepee 3. 38 3. 42 3. 39 3. 94 3. 30 4. 66 3. 49 
Oa a ae oe 3. 39 3. 16 3. 33 3. 56 3.12 3. 98 3. 35 
Fa 3. 37 3. 28 3. 34 3. 74 3.15 4.13 3. 40 
Average size 
BE GeO Sooo di ncicitdeGdesdericnancadeaee 3.77 3. 62 3. 73 4.08 3. 81 4. 50 3. § 
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Occupational Distribution of the Population of Japan, 1930 


\HE total population of the Empire of Japan was 90,396,045 in the 
fall of 1930, according to the national census of thai year as pub- 
lished in the Trans-Pacific of January 26, 1933. The distribution of 
the people was as follows: Japan proper, 64,450,005; Korea, 21,058,305; 
Formosa, 4,592,537; and the Japanese portion of Saghalien, 295, 198. 
T he . males in Japan proper numbered 32,390,155, an excess of 330, 305 
er the number of females. 
The census returns of October 1930 indicated that 29,220,550 
sons, or 45.6 percent of the total population of Japan proper, were 
ployed and distributed in the following activities: 


Agriculture f BAe ere Ne | ies. 14, 156, 030 
Marine-products industry_____________-___-_______- 568, 040 
Mining. La laces ss gaan & tien Subede Siw ees cate 236, 180 
Commerce re rn EO WE Ee 4, 463, 110 
Industry. ed ; » gim siqriv ss Slee Sob <6 OC 
Communications. - —- -- Apap meee SPO SMELT mE 
Domestic ud. i i Sh, iS. aes 806, 000 


a i eer a) ee ee ae, ee 2, 592, 070 
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Mortality Experience of International Typographical Union, 
1932 


By Freperick L. Horrman 


i CONTINUATION of the annual reports on the mortality ex- 
perience of the International Typographical Union, the following 
statistics for the year 1932 are presented.’ The average dues-paying 
membership of the organization for 1932 was 75,086, showing 4 
decline of nearly 3,000 from the previous year. The number of 
deaths from all causes, however, was 1,181, equivalent to a rate of 
15.7 per 1,000 against 15.3 for 1931. 

Table 1, following, gives the membership, the total number of 
deaths, and the mortality rate per 100,000 members, 1925 to 1932. 


TaBLE 1.—GENERAL MORTALITY AMONG MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL Ty Po 
GRAPHICAL UNION, 1925 TO 1932 























Deaths 
Member- 

Year ship Rate per 

Number 100,000 

members 

} 

EES ree Seed 71, 372 880 1, 233. 0 
BEC e Die 72, 704 913 1, 255. 8 
ES ARE Coe 74, 829 1, 002 1, 339. 1 
a eS 75, 738 913 1, 205. 5 
ORE RET | 76,015 1, 090 1, 433. 9 
ee ST | 77, 507 1, 129 1, 456. 6 
ila <S-paiibeiiain eae 77, 757 1, 193 1, 534.3 
aes - bs bien Ro Dad on 75, 086 1, 181 1, 572.9 








The average age at death in 1932 was 60.3 years compared with 
59.6 years for 1931, 54.3 for 1921, and 49.1 for 1911. Obviously tlic 
proportion of printers of advanced age in the total is gradually increas- 
ing, which accounts in part for the change in the incidence of tlie 
chronic diseases of adult life. 

Table 2 shows the mortality by certain specified causes for each of 
the years 1925 to 1932 and the corresponding death rates per 100,000 
exposed to risk. 

ulmonary tuberculosis declined to the lowest figure on record, 
except that for 1927, or 60 deaths, equivalent to a death rate of 79.:) 
against 121.9 in 1925. Cancer increased from a rate of 88.0 in 1926 
to 154.5 in 1932, the highest figure on record in the experience of the 
organization. ‘This marked increase in cancer conforms to the gener! 
increase in the American cancer death rate for American cities, whic}: 
also in 1932 reached the highest figure on record, or 117. This rate, 


of course, is not strictly comparable with the mortality of the labor 
! Data for previous years were presented in Bulletin No. 427 and in Monthly Labor Review, issues 0! 





July 1927, April 1928, March 1929, May 1930, July 1931, and June 1932. 
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organization in which membership is limited to persons of adult age. 
There was a slight but gratifying decline in the mortality from diabetes 
but a slight increase in deaths from nephritis. There was one death 
from lead poisoning in 1932, after 3 years during which no deaths 
occurred. Of special interest in this connection is table 3, giving the 
total deaths for printers from lead poisoning in the United States 
registration area, reported to the Census Office, 1914 to 1931, num- 
bering in the aggregate 98, of which 44 occurred during the last 9 years 
as compared with 54 for the first 9 years. 


TaBLE 2.—MORTALITY FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES PER 100,000 MEMBERS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TY POGRAPHICAL UNION, 1925 TO 1932 














Pulmonary tu- 


berculosis Cancer Diabetes Nephritis 





nthe | Rate per . |Rate per Rate per p Rate per 
Deaths 100,000 Deaths 100,000 Deaths 100,000 Deaths 100,000 





121. ¢ 66 92.5 12 16. 
119. 64 88. 0 15 20. 
74. 8 83 110.9 14 18. 
97. 79 104. 3 16 21. 
118. 94 123, 7 12 15. 
101. 90 116.1 8 10. 
105. 96 123. 5 16 20. 
79. § 116 154. 5 12 16. 


COD WOH ADD 
aun aus! 
SASSSES& 
CWWunwwweo 




















Perniciousanemia| Lead poisoning Alcoholism Cirrhosis of liver 











— 





—_ 





Cr or GO WO IT OO 
Oowwwonw- 
Go 8 OO Or Or OD Cr 
NWPSAASS 
Soeowoaa-06 


—_ 
_ 

















Pneumonia Uleer of stomach 





$3 114. : 
85 113. 
67 88. f 
105 138. 
72 92. ¢ 
108 138. 
89 118. 5 


— 
bt Se Hm 
Wk WOH WO Cr 



































TABLE 3.—DEATHS OF PRINTERS FROM LEAD POISONING, UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TRATION AREA, 1914 TO 1931 





Year | Deaths ) Year ) Year | Deaths Year Deaths 
\} 





1914. _| 1919. | 1924. | 1929._| 
1915..| 1920 1925... || 1930... 
1916. 1921. 1926. . | 1931_. 
1917. 1922. 1927. 
1918_. 1923... 1928_. 














There were no deaths from alcoholism during the last 3 years and 
only three deaths during the preceding 4 years. Deaths from cirrhosis 
of the liver, however, increased from 3 to 13, but how far this is attrib- 
utable to alcoholism cannot be stated. There was a gratifying decline 
in pneumonia from 108 in 1931 to 89 in 1932 and also in the same 
period a slight decline in deaths from ulcer of the stomach from 5 to 4, 
in appendicitis from 10 to 8, and in hernia from 5 to 1. 
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Deaths from cerebral hemorrhage (table 4), however, incre) <o, 
from 73 in 1931 to 93 in 1932, while deaths from general paralysis \¢. 
mained at the same figure, or 32. There was a slight decline fro), 4 
to 2 in deaths from paralysis of the insane, but an increase in angina 
pectoris from 13 to 32 and a marked decrease in deaths from o0t\\e; 
heart diseases from 265 to 150. 


TABLE 4——MORTALITY FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES PER 100,000 MEMBERS OF IN? rp. 
NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 1926 TO 1932 








Other he 























Cerebral hem- General Paralysis of the , ait 
orrhage | paralysis insane Angina pectoris disease 
Year 
Rate Rate Rate Rate R 
Deaths per Deaths per Deaths per Deaths per Deaths | 
100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 

TSE 47 64. 6 20 27.5 15 20. 6 25 34.4 197 
pe Fe SR : 59 78. 6 53 70.8 7 9.4 16 21.4 164 
Sa, See 55 72. 6 30 39. 6 3 4.0 15 19.8 173 
a 85 111.8 30 39. 5 1 1.3 17 22. 4 211 
| Ea a 83 107. 1 36 46. 4 7 9.0 17 21.9 221 
SR Sica 73 93.9 32 41.2 4 5.1 13 16. 7 265 
IR SRE 93 123. 9 32 42.6 2 2.7 32 42.6 | 150 




















Table 5 gives in full detail the deaths of members’ of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union by particular causes and age groups for 
the year 1932, conforming to previous tabulations except that tlic 
classification of the diseases is slightly modified in conformity to thie 
new international method of tabulation. Among minor interesting 
causes of death, attention may be directed to the small number of 
deaths from typhoid fever, of which only 3 occurred during the year 
under review, and 4 deaths from influenza, which was fairly common 
during the year. There was one death from biliary calculi, 2 from 
diseases of the pancreas, 1 from calculi of the urinary passages, and 4 
from diseases of the prostate. _Apparently there were no deaths from 
homicide or suicide fae the year, although suicide is at the highest 
point in the mortality of the general population. 

It is regrettable that so many causes of death, nearly 10 percent of 
the entire mortality, should be ill-defined or not specified. It would 
improve the statistics considerably if the organization would make 
efforts to have each unsatisfactory cause of death amplified by sup- 
plementary correspondence, which is the practice of many health 
officers throughout the country. 

The outstanding result of this tabulation is the increasing mortality 
from diseases of the heart and arteries, and cancer. The latter 
mortality is becoming a very important factor, suggesting education! 
propaganda among members in conformity to the practice of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer, calling attention to the urgency 
of the earliest possible diagnosis and the earliest qualified medical or 
surgical attention. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
the different forms of cancer are as a rule not specified in the mortalit) 
returns of the organization, which also calls for supplementary 
correspondence to amplify returns as made in the first instance. It 
must be kept in mind that the foregoing statistics are all derived from 
the monthly death roll of the International Typographical Union, 
including deaths returned by the printers’ home. The 12 reports for 
1932 do not precisely coincide with the calendar year, but this practice 
has been uniformly adopted since the outset of the investigation, and it 





\ International 
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seems best to continue it on this basis. Finally attention may be 
called to the fact that 56 of the deaths occurred at ages 80 to 84, 9 at 
eg 85 to 89, and 5 at 90 and over. 


:5.—NUMBER OF DEATHS OF MEMBERS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, BY CAUSE 
AND AGE GROUP, 1932 











' 


Cause of death 


Unknown 





30 to 34 
35 to 39 
| 45 to 49 
| 80 to 84 
85 to 89 
| 90 and over 






































Typhoid fever 
i 
Influenza: 

(a) With respiratory complica- 

tions specified _- 

(b) Without respiratory compli- 

cations specified 
eeu 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system | 
Purulent infection, se pticemia (non- 
puerperal) - 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 
of the buccal cavity and pharynx 
Sancer and other malignant tumors 

of the digestive tract and peri- 
toneum - 
Yancer and other malignant tumors 
of the skin 
Yancer and other malignant tumors 
of other or unspecified organs... - - 
Tumors of which the nature is not 
specified 
Acute rheum: atic fever_.........-.--- 
Chronic rheumatism, osteoarthritis. 
Diabetes mellitus 
Diseases of the thyroid and para- 
thyroid glands: 

(a) Exophthalmic goiter---..--- 

(e) Other diseases of the thy roid | 

and parathyroid glands_- 
Diseases of the adrenals- . ----- 
Other general diseases.........---- 
Anemias: 

(a) Pernicious anemia_----.- 

(6) Other anemias. 

Chronic poisoning by mineral sub- 
stances: 

RRO SE en Se 
Encephalitis (nonepidemic) 
Meningitis...........-- 

Progressive locomotor ataxia (tabes 
dorsalis) - 

Other diseases of the spinal cord. 

Cerebral hemorrhage, cerebral em- 
bolism and thrombosis: 

(a) Cerebral hemorrhage-..-.- --- 

(6) Cerebral embolism and 

thrombosis 

(qd) Hemiplegia and other par- 

alysis, cause unspecified _- 
General paralysis of the insane 
Neuralgia and neuritis. .........-.-- 
Other diseases of the nervous system - 
Diseases of the tnastoid process 
Acute endocarditis: 
(a) Specified as acute 
(6) Unspecified (under 45 years 
of age) 
Chronic endocarditis, valvular dis- 
eases: 

(a) Endocarditis, specified as 

chronic, and other valvu- 


















































(6) Endocarditis, unspecified (45 

years and over) 
Diseases of the myocardium: 

(b) Myocarditis, unspecified 
(under 45 years of age) 

(c) Chronic myocarditis and 
myocardial degeneration - - 

(d) Unspecified 
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TABLE 5.—-NUMBER OF DEATHS OF MEMBERS OF TY POGRPHICAL UNION, BY C\ 
AND AGE GROUP, 1932—Continued 
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lll 


ee eS a 


112 


115a 
118 


134 








137 
153 








183 
184 


196a) 
194b 
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Cause of death 


All ages 
25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 39 
40 to 44 
45 to 49 
| 50 to 54 
55 to 59 
60 to 64 
65 to 69 
70 to 7 
75 to 7 


20 to 24 


85 to 89 


90 a 





114b 


117a 





Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
angina pectoris: 


(a) Angina pectoris_...........- 


(6) Diseases of the coronary 


cas taitills a ciel tip Mii shinee le 


arte 
Other diseases of the heart: 


(b) Other and unspecified __--__- 
Aneurysm (except of the heart) - - - - - 


Arteriosclerosis (diseases of the cor- 


onary arteries excepted) _..._..__-- 
Sa SE re 


Other diseases of the arteries _-____- 
Diseases of the veins (varices, hemor- 


rhoids, phlebitis, ete.) ._....._.___- 


Other diseases of the errr 


rn eee 0 ere eas 
RS DE ae Rae a 
OT ERE SiS CD 


OS ESE TE aS is 


Bronchopneumonia SO Pa 5? 
Lobar pneumonia. -____..________._-- 


Pneumonia, unspecified__________- 
Congestion, edema, embolism, hem- 
orrhagic infarct, and thrombosis of 
the lungs: 
(a) Pulmonary embolism and 


Asthma 
Other diseases of the respiratory sys- 


tem (tuberculosis excepted)... _____ 


Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils- 


Ulcer of the stomach_____.._.._______ 


Other diseases of the stomach (can- 


cer excepted) .._..._-.............- 


Diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and 

over) 

Co MA Ee ee 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction: 

en eR ms 

(6) Intestinal obstruction. _____- 

Cirrhosis of the liver: 
ne? Not specified as alcoholic____- 
her a of the liver_........-- 


Bilary enlou a a 


her Sete: of the gall bladder 
a biliary passages._._......._._- 


Diseases of the pancreas.______._.___ 


Peritonitis, cause not specified _ ____. 
Chronic nephritis..........._._.____ 
Other diseases of the kidneys and 
poke a (puerperal diseases ex- 
SEER ee Fae ARS ich a ee 
Calculi of the urinary passages_____- 
Diseases of the bladder (tumors ex- 
ng eae Ae ok.” ES 


pr 
Other diseases of theskin and annexa, 
and of the cellular tissue_____.____ 
as Par 


fe SN Sele Bias OE Bk 
Accidental Seeteontions by firearms 


(wounds of war excepted). __...._- 


Accidental traumatism by fall_.....- 


ESA PES BRIE 


Violent deaths of which the — 


(accident, suicide, homicide) is 
unknown 


wn... ee eee ee ee 


<<< ee eee mem ene 


Ow eee em meme eee er eee were 
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Increase in ‘‘Economic’’ Mental Cases 


CCORDING to a statement in the annual report of the Neuro- 
logical Institute, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York City, noted in The Modern Hospital, May 1933 (p. 118), a 
new peak in numbers has been reached in cases of mental illness 
resulting from a real or exaggerated sense of insecurity. 

The report states that such cases have developed settinthy since 
the opening of the second year of the economic depression, with a 
marked increase in the i of persons so afflicted within the past 
3 or 4 months. The statement was made by Dr. George K. Pratt, 
of the Neurological Institute, who is also chairman of the technical 
admissions committee of the women’s division of the Emergency 
Work Bureau. These two organizations are cooperating in the 
diagnosis and treatment of those nervously affected, particularly 
through the strain of unemployment. 

In discussing this new phase of mental ailment Dr. Pratt said: 


The noticeable increase in patients is not of those having serious mental dis- 
orders, but of the shattered morale type. In some of these cases the individual 
has lost all hope, is apathetic, listless, and mentally depressed. Often this 
depression is so pronounced that it is noticeable in the patient’s appearance and 
general physical condition. It is often expressed by irritability, apathy, and a 
sense of confusion, all of which are a result of a feeling of insecurity. The lessened 
morale is a psychistric problem to be met by relief and social agencies. Such 
individuals often can be rehabilitated and, eventually, when employment is 
found for them, become able to resume their former positions in the community. 

Along with the organized work of relieving hunger, cold, and sickness in these 
times of unemployment, there must not be forgotten the equally vital need for 
relieving the emotional strains and raising the morale of those who are made 
insecure. More than ever before are social workers, unemployment relief officials, 
community chest executives, and members of boards of charitable and character- 
building agencies finding it necessary to deal not only with problems of material 
relief, but also to understand something of the mental hygiene of people who 
are reacting to fear and deprivation. 





Third Report of Miners’ Nystagmus Committee of Great Britain’ 


HE first Miners’ Nystagmus Committee in Great Britain was dis- 

solved in 1926 after having made two reports, which were pub- 
lished in 1922 and 1923. That committee found that the principal 
symptom of miners’ nystagmus—involuntary oscillation of the eye- 
balls—was the result of deficient illumination and that the most 
important measure of prevention, therefore, was to secure adequate 
lighting for the miner at work. It was shown, also, that there was 
a definite psychoneurotic condition in most cases. The present com- 
mittee agreed with these conclusions, but in view of the fact that 
there has been no reduction in the number of cases receiving compen- 
sation for this disability, greater attention was given in the study to the 
nervous or pavelaniseal factors connected with the development of 
the disease. 

In Great Britain the incidence of new cases of miners’ nystagmus 
to the number of men employed underground has risen, although 
not steadily, from 0.049 percent of the total number employed below 
ground at coal mines in 1908 to 0.41 percent in 1930. In the latter 


1 Great Britain. Medical Research Council. Third report of the Miners’ Nystagmus Committee. 
London, 1932. 
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year there were 10,638 persons (both old and new cases) who wore 
receiving compensation for this cause out of a total of 742,:\\9 
workers employed below ground in coal mines. The first commit. 
had hoped that knowledge of the facts as set forth in the first reports 
might lead to the introduction of measures which would prove sg \c- 
cessful in diminishing the amount of compensation which was being 
paid. Instead, however, the incidence of disability from this cajise 
was such that it seemed advisable for the committee to give a wider 
scope to its investigation, giving great attention to the gene: 
symptomatology of the disease as recognized for compensation. 

The term ‘‘miners’ nystagmus”’, as used for purposes of certification 
for compensation, includes conditions other than those directly refer- 
able to the oscillations of the eye and it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the standard of incapacity is not easily determined. T}ic 
oscillation of the eyeballs is not in itself a trustworthy test of incapac- 
ity, since in many cases men with this symptom are efficient. wor|:- 
men, and on the other hand the absence of this symptom, if there are 
symptoms of a nervous or psychological kind present, is not adequaie 
proof of fitness for work. It was considered by the committee, there- 
fore, that only medical men with the requisite training were capab|c 
of passing upon the true significance of the various symptoms proc- 
sented by sufferers from this complaint. 

In the discussion of the illumination factors in the causation of the 
disease, it is stated that when the human eye loses the power to adap 
itself to seeing objects in a very dim light the individual suffers from 
so-called night blindness. While this is a frequent early symptom o! 
miners’ nystagmus it is said that it is by no means certain that night 
blindness is always due to loss of dark adaptation, as it may be a 
nervous symptom. It has been found in laboratory experiments that 
the point at which the vision of the normal eye changes to adapi 
itself to dim illumination is at a light equivalent to 0.0068 foot-candle, 
a foot-candle denoting the illumination derived from 1 standard candle 
at a distance of 1 foot. As it is the amount of light reflected into the 
eye that determines clearness of vision and as coal absorbs from 88—97 
percent of all incident light, the standard brightness of 0.0068 foot- 
candle must be increased 10 times for coal absorbing 90 percent, and 
20 times for coal absorbing 95 percent of the light. From the experi- 
ments it is concluded that, considering varying conditions, an illum- 
ination of 0.25 foot-candle should be regarded as the degree of 
illumination to be aimed at. 

There has been an attempt in British mines to improve illumination 
by a better type of miners’ lamp, and it is said there is some recent 
evidence that the provision of better lamps has been associated with 
a reduction in the incidence of new cases showing oscillation of the 
eyes and an improvement in the condition of the men having this 
symptom, in some of whom the oscillation had disappeared altogether. 

he ocular symptoms noted among miners include defect of visual! 
acuity, night blindness, intolerance of light, and forced ocular move- 
ments with tremors of the head and limbs, together with disordered 
action of the heart. All of the ocular conditions described in miners’ 
nystagmus, with the exception of oscillation of the eyeballs and the 
subjective movement of objects, are described in the hterature on the 
psychoneuroses, many cases occurring as hysterical symptoms in 
soldiers during the World War. The neurasthenic symptoms noted 
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among miners which are most common are sleeplessness, headache, 
depression, and fear of the dark. The obsessional symptoms, how- 
ever which are the most serious, are frequently withheld for fear of 
ridic ule. 

In safety-lamp pits oscillation of tle eyeballs is present in men who 
are working efficiently and who make no complaint, in some instances 
the incidence of such oscillations being as high as 34 percent of the 
men employed. In typical cases the first symptom of disability is the 
apparent movement of objects, the miner complaining that lights 
dazzle him and that dizziness and headache result. The question of 
psychoneurotic factors is not present at this stage but, if the dis- 
ability develops further, what at first sight appeared to be purely an 
ocular disorder takes on the aspect of a psychoneurosis. The oscilla- 
tion may then disappear and the condition becomes similar to that 
known during the war as ‘‘shell shock.”’ In the latter disorder, the 
report states, the assumption, on insufficient evidence, that physical 
forces produced nervous symptoms did sO much harm that the term 
‘shell shock”? was prohibited; in miners’ nystagmus it is not suffi- 
ciently recognized that the attribution of nervous symptoms to a 
physical cause is a probable factor in the evolution of the compen- 
sated disease. The result has been that attention has been concen- 
trated upon the ocular symptoms of miners’ nystagmus and the im- 
portant and disabling nervous symptoms have been neglected. Re- 
cent work carried out by the British Industrial Health Research Board 
has shown that the problem of psychoneurotic illness in industry is a 
general one and it is of the utmost importance that the psychological 
aspects not only of this disability among miners but of similar con- 
ditions in other occupations should be fully recognized. 

In regard to suitable treatment, it is said, the first step is to combat 
the belief that the psychoneurotic symptoms are a direct physical 
result of the oscillation of the eyeballs, and that recognition of the 
validity of the mental symptoms will aid in the removal of their 
expression in the physical sphere. This will give the patient the 
confidence which is necessary for relief of his symptoms. The com- 
mittee, it was reported, was strongly of the opinion that the practical 
treatment of miners’ nystagmus from an administrative point of view 
should consist in the elimination of a hopeless dependence on com- 
pensation by the provision for opportunities for work of some kind, 
with the ultimate aim of complete restoration to full work under- 
ground under conditions of proper illumination. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Industrial Accidents in Arkansas 


ERR obtained from 1,305 establishments with 25,751 employ ces 
in Arkansas, by the bureau of labor and statistics of that State 
and summarized in its report for the 2 years ending June 30, 1932 
show a total of 2,837 industrial accidents, including 30 fatalitic sg. 
during the period. Similar data in the previous report, covering the 
2 years ending June 30, 1930, and data from 1,562 establishments \ it}, 
35,943 employees, show 27 fatalities and a total of 6,267 accidents {. 


that period. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN ARKANSAS, JUL\ 


1928, TO JUNE 30, 1932 








2 years ending June 30, 
1930 


2 years ending June 
1932 














Num- Number of | Num- Number of 
Industry group ber of| Aver- | accidents | ber of| Aver- | accicd 
estab-| age estab-| age |__ 
lish- |number lish- {number 
ments} of em- | p._ meats| ofem- | p, | 
report-|ployees! Total |report-|ployees*| 4° | 
J tal tal 
ing ing 
Auto dealers and garages_-_.._...-.....-...--.-.- 44 614 0 7 24 408 0 
IE. cian). ooh o Sata eemmanee be 20 337 0 20 14 287 0 
i Si EE i iiss ga tee Sab Ed 19 485 0 0 21 130 0 
SA AIS etna A Fit 2 19 179 0 7 7 82 0 
Brick, sand, gravel, and stone.___...._._______- 18 741 3 115 18 358 0 
RRO Rie eee aie rae Won Slee dpi at 2 21 0 
ne ee ak adaiend 15} 1,117 6 51 8 571 4 
OT Cy ae ae Ee Cte? Cee eee 2 32 0 
a eg 16 683 2 43 8 570 1 
WEE EERSTE EST ee Ne 37 | 1,202 0 163 39 500 0 
County offices and city fire departments____.___|_._.___}....----|_.-__|----. 4 112 0 
Pil ae a NR Ee RR a xR! TL iT 4 121 0 
Flour, feed, and fertilizer__<_............._____. 21 348 0 23 14 326 0 
Furniture manufacturers_..______-.....-.-___- 6] 1,025 0 328 5 365 0 
CR PRONE. ab cowec cid hk Jo Siubidtnbc tak 3 207 0 2 4 273 0 
Handles, hubs, and spokes___.....-....__._-.._- 15 674 1 90 16 267 0 
Tic lnahecncirasahine -debaree sovite bo naan «aise edhe Ogle sneaks cee taakedaet dae ae 4 59 0 
| EERSTE ESS ae rere Spine ane es aS 12 420 0 5 5 123 0 
Insurance companies__._.............-.-.---.--- 6 130 0 0 16 355 0 
EUSVUEUING MONIES oo 5 2 kk oe ce Le a a a a) 4 9 0 
ee i aciia ii Rea Rik, 5 420 0 5 8 406 0 
i ld ay A IB EA PT gh Siac ani 74 | 7,969 8 | 2,070 50} 6,118 7 
Machinery, foundries, and parts_-__........__... 34 674 0 20 15 179 0 
Mining, —~ _acapgumaeed and smelting___.._____- 8} 1,626 2 77 29 1,608 3 
RS RR, SE ea SETS RRR ETS SI'S FS 19 777 0 25 24 598 0 
OIE GND. oo inn ocncb carina rectieeres 8 142 0 ll 10 245 0 
Paper companies -_-- -_--._.-_.-- cieiale badeuee « s0-ockh nce eich Riis ong irdiod 4 81 0 
Petroleum products____._.____- eae ae Ss oak ee 579 | 3, 262 0 | 1,069 101 | 1,733 3 
ce ol, Cee os a 155 | 5, 152 2 | 1,095 276 | 4,382 5 
Telephone and telegraph_._..._._.......__..._-- 126 | 2,224 0 873 182 | 1,729 1 
I at ee eer ed os iil gisele = weed sag 11} 1,044 0 87 4 473 0 
TERRE Sgt oR Rol LR sR 3 154 0 _ |, See tintes Liao. Te 
SEE ESS AS See ee 27 922 2 42 39 721 3 
Wholesale and retail: 
Department stores and dry goods - -__-.-___. 70} 1,429 0 19 126} 1,078 0 
GOES EE ELT A Oe 12 178 0 0 ll 191 3 
Furniture and electric dealers. __...........- 19 165 0 2 9 100 0 
Groceries and meat---.............---.....- 126 | 1,187 1 3 175 857 0 
Hardware and plumbing supplies________._- 28 410 0 4 14 109 0 
SE 45 Soc canbe andes \ ks mieediinie cas 2 16 0 DP Rississdewicdsess.|---- 
CHOIR, bas ic cincncned cembiedenec<.. 5 30 0 0 9 174 0 
RUE 2. thtbds dbddndn nce ununpebpnibgbtipasl 1, 562 | 35,943 | 27 | 6, 267 30 



































1 Year ending June 30, 1930. 
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2 Year ending June 30, 1932. 
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The reporting establishments cover practically all activities where a 
wage or salary is paid for services, except construction work, profes- 
sional services, domestic service, and agricultural employment. The 
most important group of establishments in either period was the lum- 
ber mills, with nearly one fourth of the total employment in all indus- 
try. It was responsible for 33 percent of the total accidents in 1928- 
3), and 35 percent of the total accidents in 1930-32. 

Table 1 shows the fatal and total accidents reported for each of the 
9-year periods, by class of establishment, as published in the 1928-30 
and the 1930-32 reports. 
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Industrial Accidents in Germany 


N ARTICLE on German accident statistics, published in the 
Industrial Safety Survey,’ shows that the average accident 
frequency rates for all German industrial operations increased con- 
siderably from 1927 to 1928, declined slightly in 1929, and dropped 
materially in 1930. 

Table 1 presents the average frequency rates for all industries, by 
type of injury and by year, for 1927 to 1930, in two ways—per 1,000 
persons insured with the industrial mutual accident-insurance associa- 
tions, and per 1,000 full-time workers. 













TaBLE 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES FOR COMBINED GERMAN INDUSTRIES, 
1927 TO 1930 
















Per 1,000 full-time workers 






Per 1,000 persons insured 










Type of accident 


1928 1929 1930 1927 1928 1929 1930 

















Reportable. pi a a 77.37 | 82.23} 80.73] 66.60] 87.49] 92.94] 91.83 75. 51 
Compensated dijwiviedeotns 4.97 5. 02 4. 81 4. 23 5. 62 5. 68 5. 47 4. 80 
Fatal <coiziaiticnlne sedi i Sich ald anand th . 42 .41 -40 . 34 47 . 46 - 45 . 39 




































In 1927 a new cause classification for industrial accidents was 
adopted for Germany by the Federal Insurance Office (Reichsversicher- 
ungsamt), with the object of making the statistics more useful for 
accident-prevention purposes.? No attempt has, however, been made 
to compile accident frequency and severity rates for the individual 
causes of accidents, though the relative proportion is computed in 
percentage figures. 

An analysis of the figures for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, shows 
practically the same relation of each cause group to the total number 
of accidents each year. The large reduction in accidents from 1929 
to 1930 is distributed nearly uniformly over the various causes. The 
actual number of accidents occurring in the three years, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, distributed according to principal cause groups of the 
Federal Insurance Office, is shown in table 2. 

‘International Labor Office. Industrial Safety Survey, vol. VIII, no. 6, November-December 1932: 
German accident statistics, by Dr. F. Ritzmann. ; 
? The subdivision of causes in this classification is nearly the same as that adopted in 1918 in the United 


States by the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions (see Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin no. 276). 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN GERMANY, BY CAUSE GRolT?p 

















1928 TO 1930 
1928 1929 1930 
Cause group Gem Shou 
- , - Com- 
apart pen- |Fatal Re “ . pen- |Fatal noe “- pen- 
sated sated sated 
Power-generating plant._........--- .| 3, 247 310 38 | 3,068 267 45 | 2,233 187 
Power-transmission plant_-_..__-_- 6, 591 954 | 332] 8, 168 964 | 267} 6,273 844 
ON RR ois sine ced di jetiowesy ai 120, 216 |11, 207 | 200 1105, 224 | 9,959 | 192 | 82, 582 | 8, 231 
Haulage machinery and equipment___| 24, 210 2, 654 | 285 | 23,740 | 2,564 | 226 | 17,485 | 1, 987 
EES «issu tiasssdbei tied .|246, 562 |12, 768 (1,428 |244, 871 (12, 410 |1, 304 |175, 562 |10, 550 
Cooking and high- -pressure apparatus 
SL RE AS ee 322 28 i) 342 26 s 243 19 | 
| ee ete! eS iar 429 147 41 382 112 22 273 81 | 
Containers for liquified or compressed 
gases, and accessories _-__.........--- 238 | 18 4 201 19 1 131 10 
Welding and cutting plant__...__--_-- 3, 103 96 21 | 3,300 96 31 | 2,362 50 
Containers for inflammable liquids 
(transport and storage containers) -- 96 13 3 62 4 1 71 7 
Inflammable, hot, or corrosive sub- 
stances, incandescent metals, gases__| 46,607 | 1,414 | 247 | 44,200 | 1,239 | 237 | 32, 467 987 
Collapse, falling in, down, or over, of 
| BREE SALES SOR 80, 674 | 5,433 | 426 | 78,384 | 4,829 | 412 | 59,496 | 3,841 
Falls of persons from ladders, stairs, 
etc., through trap doors, etc., into 
sunken places, etc. ...-.-..------ _..|125, 753 | 9,642 | 657 |129, 568 | 9,593 | 620 | 99,654 | 7,766 
.. date nent digits sosbad io ckkbuy 8, 423 584 43 7, 851 520 38 6, 789 §13 
NE BOE is icine inciadgbadnnenieadies 52, 488 | 1, 426 30 | 50,951 | 1,365 21 | 45, 067 | 1, 216 
On way to and from work_--_.-------- 51,118 | 4,458 |} 542 | 61,843 | 5,248 | 509 | 45,410 | 3,902 
Quarrying and working of stone, etc._| 6,372 316 34 | 6,098 425 48 | 3,706 288 
PR Say ee oe 144, 332 | 4,707 | 241 [152,282 | 4,826 | 362 |121, 984 | 3,810 
Occupational diseases__._...........-- 294 7 : 7 
Total. 56, 469 
































accidents Sovin. 25.62 percent). 


Examination of the figures discloses that the relation of reportable 
to compensated and fatal accidents varies greatly in the different 
cause groups. Machinery accidents, which include the first four 
groups, show about the same proportion of the total accidents in al! 
groups for fatal and reportable accidents (averages for the 3 years, 
16.74 and 15.75 percent), but a far larger proportion for compensated 
Accidents in the use of hand 
tools show entirely different relations, with averages of 5.8 percent 
for reportable, 2.55 percent for compensated, and only 0.57 percent 
for fatal accidents. Accidents caused by explosives present another 
variation, 0.04 percent for reportable accidents, but 5 times as high 
for compensated accidents (0.22 percent) and 16 times as high fo: 
fatal accidents (0.63 percent). 
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Minimum-Wage Laws of New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


York, and Utah 


HE legislatures of New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and 

Utah recently enacted laws providing for the establishment of 
minimum wages for women and minors. Prior to the enactment of 
minimum-wage laws in these States legislation had been passed in 
nine other States... The first minimum-wage law was passed in 
Massachusetts as early as 1912. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has previously published the text of other minimum-wage laws, 
with subsequent amendments and information relative to the con- 
stitutionality of such legislation.” 

The New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York minimum-wage 
laws are based upon the standard minimum- -wage bill sponsored by the 
National Consumers’ League. The standard bill does not attempt 
to regulate wages generally. The law as proposed has sought to 
meet the constitutional objection to such legislation raised by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital (261 U.S. 525). As a preamble the law in New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Nae York describes the industrial conditions that 
demand minimum-wage legislation. The law does not attempt to fix 
a living wage. Whenever a substantial number of women and minors 
in any o< scupation are receiving less than a subsisting wage the law 
provides that the industrial commission may conduct an investiga- 
tion to determine whether the wages are “fairly and reasonably 
commensurate with the value of the service or class of service 
rendered.” 

The law defines an unreasonable wage as one that is “less than the 
fair and reasonable value of the services rendered and less than 
sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health.”’ 

Under the terms of the law, power is granted to the labor com- 
missioner, after a directory minimum-wage order has been in effect 
for a period of time—5 months in New Hampshire and 9 months 
in New Jersey and New York—to make such wage orders mandatory, 
if he is of the opinion that ‘‘the persistent nonobservance of such 
order by one or more employers 1 is a threat to the maintenance of fair 
minimum-wage standards.” 

Employers who fail to observe the provisions of the law and the 
orders of the labor official are liable to fine and imprisonment. 

The Utah minimum-wage law is similar to the California law. 
The industrial commission is empowered to ascertain the wages 





Pave Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, 
an nsin. 

* See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Buls. nos. 370, 403, 470, and 528; and Monthly Labor Review, No 
vember 1929, pp. 29-39. 1259 
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paid, the hours, and conditions of labor in the various occupations 
Upon investigation, if it is determined that the wages paid “i 
inadequate to supply the cost of proper living”, the law provides 
that the commission shall call a “wage board” into conference. 
After a public hearing, the commission is empowered to fix a mini- 
mum wage, a maximum number of hours, and the standard con((j- 
tions of labor ‘‘demanded by the health and welfare of the women 
and minors engaged in any occupation.”” A mandatory order muy 
be subsequently issued setting forth the minimum wage and tlie 
maximum hours. 

The complete text of the minimum-wage laws of New Hampshire. 
New Jersey, New York, and Utah follows: 


New Hampshire 


Section 1. Definitions.—Terms used in this act shall be construed as follows. 
unless a different meaning is clearly apparent from the language or context: 

I. ‘‘Commissioner’’, the labor commissioner. 

II. ‘‘Wage board’’, a board created as provided in section 5 of this act. 

III. ‘‘Woman”’, a female of 21 years or over. 

IV. “‘ Minor”’, a person of either sex under the age of 21 years. 

V. “‘Occupation’’, an industry, trade or business or branch thereof or class of 
work therein in which women or minors are gainfully employed, but shall not 
include domestic service in the home of the employer or labor on a farm. 

VI. ‘‘An oppressive and unreasonable wage’’, a wage which is both less than 
the fair and reasonable value of the services rendered and less than sufficient to 
meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health. 

VII. “A fair wage’’, a wage fairly and reasonably commensurate with the 
value of the service or class of service rendered. In establishing a minimum fair 
wage for any service or class of service under this act the commissioner and the 
wage board without being bound by any technical rules of evidence or procediire 
(1) may take into account all relevant circumstances affecting the value of the 
service or class of service rendered, (2) may be guided by like considerations as 
would guide a court in a suit for the reasonable value of services rendered where 
services are rendered at the request of an employer without contract as to tlic 
amount of the wage to be paid, and (3) may consider the wages paid in the State 
for. work of like or comparable character by employers who voluntarily maintain 
minimum fair wage standards. 

VIII. “A directory order’’, an order the nonobservance of which may be 
published as provided in section 12 of this act. 

1X. “A mandatory order’’, an order the violation of which shall be subject 
to the penalties prescribed in section 22, paragraph II, of this act. 

Sec. 2. Contracts of employment void, when.—It is hereby declared to be against 
public policy for any employer to employ any woman or minor in an occupation 
in this State at an oppressive and unreasonable wage as herein defined and any 
contract, agreement or understanding for or in relation to such employment shal! 
be null and void. 

Sec. 3. Investigatory powers.—The commissioner or any representative duly 
authorized by him shall have full power and authority: 

I. To investigate and ascertain the wages of women and minors employed in 
a occupation in the State; 

I. To enter the place of business or employment of any employer of women 
and minors in any occupation for the purpose of examining and inspecting an\ 
and all books, registers, pay rolls, and other records of any employer of women or 
minors that in any way appertain to or has a bearing upon the question of wage: 
of any such women or minors and for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
orders of the commissioner have been and are being complied with; and 

III. To require from such employer full and correct statements in writing of the 
wages paid to all women and minors in his employment. 

Ec. 4. Investigations authorized.—The commissioner shall have the power, 
and it shall be the duty of the commissioner on the petition of 50 or more resident- 
of the State, to cause an investigation to be made by any authorig#éd represen- 
tative of the commissioner, of the wages bein id to women or minors in any 
occupation to ascertain whether any substantial number of women or minors in 
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such occupation are receiving oppressive and unreasonable wages as herein 
defined. If, on the basis of information in the possession of the commissioner, 
with or without a special investigation, the commissioner is of the opinion that 
any substantial number of women or minors in any occupation or occupations are 
receiving such oppressive and unreasonable wages, he shall appoint a wage board 
to report upon the establishment of minimum fair-wage rates for such women or 
minors in such occupation or occupations. 

Sec. 5. Wage boards; membership.—A wage board shall be composed of not 
more than three representatives of the employers in any occupation or occ::pa- 
tions, an equal number of representatives of the employees in such occupation 
or occupations and not more than three disinterested persons representing the 
public, one of whom shall be designated as chairman. The commissioner shall 
appoint the members of such wage board, the representatives of the employers 
and employees to be selected so far as practicable from nominations submitted 
by employers and employees in such occupation or occupations. Two-thirds 
of the members of such wage board shall constitute a quorum and the recom- 
mendations or report of such wage board shall require a vote of not less than 
a majority of all its members. Members of a wage board shall serve without 
pay, but may be reimbursed for all necessary traveling expenses. The com- 
missioner shall make and establish from time to time rules and regulations 
governing the selection of a wage board and its mode of procedure not incon- 
sistent herewith. 

Sec. 6. Same; powers.—A wage board shall have power to administer oaths 
and to require by subpena the attendance and testimony of witnesses, the pro- 
duction of all books, records, and other evidence relative to any matters under 
investigation. Such subpenas shall be signed and issued by a member of the 
wage board and shall be served in the same manner as if issued out of the superior 
court. A wage board shall have power to cause depositions of witnesses residing 
within or without the State to be taken in the manner prescribed for like deposi- 
tions in civil actions in the superior court. 

Sec. 7. Same; commissioner to assist—The commissioner shall present to a 
wage board promptly upon its organization all the evidence and information 
in the possession of the commissioner relating to the wages of women and minor 
workers in the occupation or occupations for which the wage board was ap- 
pointed and all other information which the commissioner deems relevant to 
the establishment of a minimum fair wage for such women and minors, and shall 
cause to be brought before the committee any witnesses whom the commissioner 
deems material. A wage board may summon other witnesses or call upon 
the commissioner to furnish additional information to aid it in its deliberations. 

Sec. 8. Same; report; recommendations.—Within 60 days of its organization 
a wage board shall submit a report including its reeommendations as to minimum 
fair-wage standards for the women or minors in the occupation or occupations 
the wage standards of which the wage board was appointed to investigate. If 
its report is not submitted within such time the commissioner may constitute 
a new wage board. A wage board may differentiate and classify employments 
in any occupation according to the nature of the service rendered and recom- 
mend appropriate minimum fair rates for different employments. A wage 
board may also recommend minimum fair-wage rates varying with localities 
if in the judgment of the wage board conditions make such local differentiation 
proper and do not effect an unreasonable discrimination against any locality. 
A wage board may recommend a suitable scale of rates for learners and 
apprentices in any occupation or occupations, which scale of learners’ 
and apprentices’ rates may be less than the regular minimum fair-wage rates 
recommended for experienced women or minor workers in such occupation or 
occupations. 

Suc. 9. Report of wage board.—A report from a wage board shall be submitted 
to the commissioner who shall within 10 days accept or reject such report. If 
the report is rejected the commissioner shall resubmit the matter to the same 
wage board or to a new wage board with a statement of the reasons for the re- 
submission. If the report is accepted it shall be published together with such 
proposed administrative regulations as the commissioner may deem appropriate 
to implement the report of the wage board and to safeguard the minimum fair- 
wage standards to be established, and notice shall be given by publication of 
a public hearing to be held by the commissioner at which all persons in favor 
of or opposed to the recommendations contained in such report or in such pro- 
posed regulations may be heard. 
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Sec. 10. Action on report of wage board.—Within 10 days after such hear);¢ 
the commissioner shall approve or disapprove the report of the wage boa:|. 
If the report is disapproved the commissioner may resubmit the matter to : 
same wage board or to a new wage board. If the report is approved the e),)- 
missioner shall make a directory order which shall define minimum fair-w;. 
rates in the occupation or occupations as recommended in the report of the w: 
board and which shall include such proposed administrative regulations as 
commissioner may deem appropriate to implement the report of the wage bo:\;. 
and to safeguard the minimum fair-wage standards established. Such adminis 
tive regulations may include among other things, regulations defining and gove,; 
ing learners and apprentices, their rates, number, proportion or length of service 
piece rates or their relations to time rates, overtime or part-time rates, bonuses 
special pay for special or extra work, deductions for board, lodging, appare! 
other items or services supplied by the employer, and other special conditions 
circumstances; and in view of the diversities and complexities of different occu)).- 
pations and the dangers of evasion and nullification, the commissioner may pr\- 
vide in such regulations without departing from the basic minimum rates reco) ):- 
mended by the wage board such modifications or reductions of or addition to such 
rates in or for such special cases or classes of cases as those herein enumerated :s 
the commissioner may find appropriate to safeguard the basic minimum rat«s 
established. 

Sec. 11. Special licenses —For any occupation for which minimum fair-wave 
rates have been established the commissioner may cause to be issued to a wom:in 
or minor, including a learner or apprentice, whose earning capacity is impaired |); 
age or physical or mental deficiency or injury, a special license authorizing e11\- 
ployment at such wages less than such minimum fair-wage rates and for such }.- 
riod of time as shall be fixed by the commissioner and stated in the license. 

Sec. 12. Nonobservance of orders; procedure.—If the commissioner or his author- 
ized representative has reason to believe that any employer is not observing tlic 
provisions of any order made by him under section 10 hereof, the commissioner 
may, on 15 days’ notice, summon such employer to appear before him or his 
authorized representative to show cause why the name of such employer shou! 
not be published as having failed to observe the provisions of such order. After 
such hearing and the finding by the commissioner of nonobservance, the com- 
missioner may cause to be published in a newspaper or newspapers circulating 
within the State or in such other manner as the commissioner may deem appro- 
priate, the name of any such employer or employers as having failed in the respects 
stated to observe the provisions of the directory order of the commissioner. 
Neither the commissioner nor any authorized representative of the commissioner, 
nor any newspaper publisher, proprietor, editor, nor employee thereof shall be 

liable to an action for damages for publishing the name of any employer as pro- 
vided for in this act, unless guilty of some willful misrepresentation. 

Src. 13. Power to make mandatory order; hearing.—If at any time after a direc- 
tory minimum fair-wage order has been in effect for 5 months the commissioner is 
of the opinion that the persistent nonobservance of such order by one or more 
employers is a threat to the maintenance of fair minimum-wage standards in an) 
occupation or occupations the commissioner may give notice by publication of his 
intention to make such order mandatory and of a public hearing to be held at 
which all persons in favor of or opposed to a mandatory order may be heard. 
After such hearing the commissioner, if he adheres to his opinion, may make the 
previous directory order or any part thereof mandatory and so publish it. 

Sec. 14. Modification of wage order—At any time after a minimum fair-wage 
order has been in effect for 1 year or more, whether during such period it has been 
directory or mandatory, the commissioner may on his own motion and shall on 
petition of 50 or more residents of the State reconsider the minimum fair-wage 
rates set therein and reconvene the same wage board or appoint a new wage board 
to recommend whether or not the rate or rates contained in such order should be 
modified. The report of such wage board shall be dealt with in the manner 
prescribed in sections 9 and 10: Provided, That if the order under reconsideration 
has theretofore been made mandatory in whole or in part by the commissioner 
under section 13 then the commissioner in making any new order or confirming 
any old order shall have power to declare to what extent such order shall be 
directory and to what extent mandatory. 

Sec. 15. Modification of administrative regulations.—The commissioner may at 
any time and from time to time propose such modifications of or additions to any 
administrative regulations included in any directory or mandatory order of the 
commissioner without reference to a wage board, as he may deem appropriate to 
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effectuate the purposes of this act, provided such proposed modifications or addi- 
tions could legally have been included in the original order, and notice by publica- 
tion shall be given of a public hearing to be held by the commissioner at which all 
persons in favor of or opposed to such proposed modifications or additions may be 
heard. After such hearing the commissioner may make an order putting into 
effect such proposed modifications of or additions to the administrative regulations 
as he deems appropriate, and if the order of which the administrative regulations 
form @ part has theretofore been made mandatory in whole or in part by the com- 
missioner under section 13, then the commissioner in making any new order shall 
have the power to declare to what extent such order shall be directory and to what 
extent mandatory. : 

Sec. 16. Right of appeal to court—Any person aggrieved by any decision of the 
commissioner may apply to the superior court, within 30 days after the action 
complained of has been handed down, by a sworn petition, setting forth that such 
decision is illegal or unreasonable, in whole or in part, specifying the grounds upon 
whieh the same is claimed to be illegal or unreasonable. 

Sec. 17. Same; procedure.—The court shall direct the record in the matter 
appealed from to be laid before it, hear the evidence and make such order ap- 
proving in whole or in part or setting aside in whole or in part the decision ap- 
pealed from as justice may require, and may refer any matter or issue arising in 
the proceedings to the commissioner for further consideration. The filing of the 
petition shall not stay proceedings upon the decision appealed from, but the court 
may, on application, [give] notice to the commissioner and on cause shown, grant 
a restraining order. 

Sec. 18. Same; certifying record.—An order of court to send up the record may 
be complied with by filing either the original papers or duly certified copies thereof, 
or of such portions thereof as the order may specify, together with a certified 
statement of such other facts as show the grounds of the action appealed from. 

Sec. 19. Same; hearing, etc—The court may take evidence without being 
bound by any technical rules of evidence or procedure, or may appoint a referee 
to take such evidence as it may direct and report the same with his findings of 
fact and conclusions of law. 

Sec. 20. Same; costs.—Costs shall not be allowed against the commissioner 
unless it shall appear to the court that he acted with gross negligence, or in bad 
faith, or with malice in making the decision appealed from. 

Sec. 21. Employers’ records—LEvery employer of women and minor workers 
shall keep a true and accurate record of the hours worked by each and the wages 
paid by him to each and shall furnish to the commissioner or his authorized repre- 
sentative upon demand a sworn statement of the same. Such records shall be 
open to inspection by the commissioner or his authorized representative at any 
reasonable time. Every employer subject to a minimum fair-wage order whether 
directory or mandatory shall keep a copy of such order posted in a conspicuous 
place in every room in which women or minors are employed. Employers shall 
be furnished copies of orders on request without charge. 

Sec. 22. Penalties—I. Any employer and his agent, or the officer or agent of 
any corporation, who discharges or in any other manner discriminates against any 
employee because such employee has served or is about to serve on a wage board 
or has testified or is about to testify before any wage board or in any other inves- 
tigation or proceeding under or related to this act or because such employer 
believes that said employee may serve on any wage board or may testify before 
any wage board or in any investigation of proceeding hereunder shall be fined 
not less than $50 nor more than $200. 

II. Any employer or the officer or agent of any corporation who pays or agrees 
to pay to any woman or minor employee less than the rates applicable to such 
woman or minor under a mandatory minimum fair-wage order shall be fined not 
less than $50 nor more than $200 or imprisoned not less than 10 nor more than 90 
days, or both, and each week in any day of which such employee is paid less than 
the rate applicable to him under a mandatory minimum fair-wage order and each 
employee so paid less shall constitute a separate offense. 

Il. Any employer or the officer or agent of any corporation who fails to keep 
the records required hereunder, or refuses to permit the commissioner or his 
authorized representative to enter his place of business, or fails to furnish such 
records to the commissioner or his authorized representative upon request shall 
be fined not less than $25 nor more than $100 and each day of such failure to 
keep the records requested hereunder or to furnish same to the commissioner or 
his authorized representative shall constitute a separate offense. 
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Src. 23. Recovery of wages, civil actions.—If any woman or minor worke 
paid by his employer less than the minimum fair wage to which he is entit\.q 
under or by virtue of a mandatory minimum fair-wage order he may recove: 
a civil action the full amount of such minimum wage less any amount actu» 
paid to him by the employer together with costs and such reasonable attorn:\' 
fees as may be allowed by the court, and any agreement between him and }); 
employer to work for less than such mandatory minimum fair wage shall be ,, 
defense to such action. At the request of any woman or minor worker paid |, 
than the minimum wage to which he was entitled under a mandatory order :}, 
commissioner may take an assignment or such wage claim in trust for the assi», 
ing employee and may bring any legal action necessary to collect such claim, «), 
the employer shall be required to pay the costs and such reasonable attorne\’ 
fees as may be allowed by the court. 

Sec. 24. Construction.—If any provision hereof, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstance, is held. invalid the remainder of the act and the ay))\i 
cation of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affect. 
thereby. 


is 
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New Jersey 


Section 1. Definitions.—As used in this act: 

(a) ‘‘Commissioner”’ shall mean the commissioner of labor. 

(b) ‘‘ Director” shall mean the director or any deputy director of the minim): 
wage division, which shall be set up as a separate division in the departime: 
of labor by the commissioner with a director in charge and with such deput) 
directors and other assistants and employees as the commissioner may dee: 
desirable. 

(c) ‘‘Wage board” shall mean a board created as provided in section 5 « 
the act. 

(d) ‘‘Women”’ snall mean a female of 21 years or over. 

(e) ‘‘Minor” shall mean a person of either sex under the age of 21 years. 

(f) ““Oceupation”’ shall mean an industry, trade, or business or branch therevf 
or class of work therein in which women or minors are gainfully employed, bit 
shali not include domestic service in the home of the employer or labor on a 
farm or employment in any hotel. 

(g) ‘‘An oppressive and unreasonable wage” shall mean a wage which is both 
less than the fair and reasonable value of the services rendered and less than 
sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health. 

(h) “A fair wage” shall mean a wage fairly and reasonably commensurate 
with the value of the service or class of service rendered. In establishing a mini- 
mum fair wage for any service or class of service under this act the commissioner 
and the wage board without being bound by any technical rules of evidence «r 
procedure (1) may take into account all relevant circumstances affecting thc 
value of the service or class of service rendered, and (2) may be guided by like 
considerations as would guide a court in a suit fer the reasonable value of services 
rendered where services are rendered at the request of an employer without 
contract as to the amount of the wage to be paid, and (3) may consider the 
wages paid in the State for work of like or comparable character by employers 
who voluntarily maintain minimum fair wage standards. 

(it) ‘A directory order” shall mean an order the nonobservance of which ma\ 
be published as provided in section 9 of this act. 

(j) “A mandatory order” shall mean an order of the violation of which shall be 
suject to the penalties prescribed in section 15 (6) of this act. 

Sec. 2. Contracts of employment void, when.—It is hereby declared to be against 
public — for any employer to employ any woman or minor in an occupatio: 
in this State at an oppressive and unreasonable wage as defined in section 1 of this 
act, and any contract, agreement, or understanding for or in relation to such em- 
ar oma shall be null and void. 

EC. 3. Investigatory powers.—The commissioner or the director or any author- 
ized representative of the director shall have full power and authority: 

(a) To investigate and ascertain the wages of women and minors employed in 
any occupation in the State; 

(b) To enter the place of business or employment of any employer of women 
and minors in any occupation for the purpose of examining and inspecting an) 
and all books, registers, pay rolls, and other records of any employer of women or 
minors that in any way appertain to or have a bearing upon the question of wages 
of any such women or minors and for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
orders of the commissioner have been and are being complied with; and 
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c) To require from such employer full and correct statements in writing when 
the commissioner or the director or any authorized representative of the director 
deems necessary of the wages paid to all women and minors in his employment. 

Sec. 4. Investigations authorized.—The commissioner or the director shall have 
the power, and it shall be the duty of the commissioner on the petition of 50 or 
more residents of the State to cause an investigation to be made by the director, 
or any authorized representative of the director, of the wages being paid to 
women or minors in any occupation, to ascertain whether any substantial number 
of women or minors in such rij, Yes are receiving oppressive and unreasonable 
wages as defined in section 1. If, on the basis of information in the possession 
of the commissioner or the director, with or without a special investigation, the 
commissioner is of the opinion that any substantial number of women or minors 
in any occupation or occupations are receiving oppressive and unreasonable 
wages as defined in section 1, he shall appoint a wage board to report upon the 
establishment of minimum fair wage rates for such women or minors in such 
occupation or occupations. 

Sec. 5. Wage boards; membership, etc——(a) A wage board shall be composed of 
not more than three representatives of the employers in any occupation or occu- 
pations, an equal number of representatives of the employees in such occupation 
or occupations and of not more than three disinterested persons representing the 
public, one of whom shall be designated as chairman. The commissioner after 
conferring with the director shall appoint the members of such wage board, the 
representatives of the employers and employees to be selected so far as practicable 
from nominaticns submitted by employers and employees in such occupation or 
occupations. ‘Two thirds of the members of such wage board shall constitute 
a quorum and the recommendations or report of such wage board shall require a 
vote of not less than a majority of all its members. Members of a wage board 
shall serve without pay, but may be reimbursed for all necessary traveling ex- 
penses. The commissioner after conferring with the director shall make and 
establish from time to time rules and regulations governing the selection of a wage 
board and its mode of procedure not inconsistent with this act. 

(b) A wage board shall have power to administer oaths and to require by sub- 
pena the attendance and testimony of witnesses, the production of all books, rec- 
ords, and other evidence relative to any matters under investigation. Such 
subpenas shall be signed and issued by a member of the wage board and shall be 
served and have the same effect as if issued out of the supreme court. A wage 
board shall have power to cause depositions of witnesses residing within or without 
the State to be taken in the manner prescribed for like depositions in civil actions 
in the supreme court. 

(c) The commissioner or the director shall present to a wage board promptly 
upon its organization all the evidence and information in the possession of the 
commissioner or director relating to the wages of women and minor workers in 
the occupation or occupations for which the wage board was appointed and all 
other information which the commissioner or the director deems relevant to the 
establishment of a minimum fair wage for such women and minors, and shall 
cause to be brought before the committee any witnesses whom the commissioner 
or the director deems material. A wage board may summon other witnesses 
or call upon the commissioner or the director to furnish additional information 
to aid it in its deliberations. 

(d) Within 60 days of its organization a wage board shall submit a report 
including its recommendations as to minimum fair wage standards for the women 
or minors in the occupation or occupations the wage standards of which the 
wage board was appointed to investigate. If its report is not submitted within 
such time the commissioner may constitute a new wage board. 

(e) A wage board may differentiate and classify employments in any occupa- 
tion according to the nature of the service rendered and recommend appropriate 
minimum fair rates for different employments. A wage board may also recom- 
mend minimum fair wage rates varying with localities if in the judgment of the 
wage board conditions make such local differentiation proper and do not effect 
an unreasonable discrimination against any locality. 

(f) A wage board may recommend a suitable scale of rates for learners and 
apprentices in any occupation or occupations, which scale of learners’ and ap- 
prentices’ rates may be less than the regular minimum fair-wage rates recom- 
mended for experienced women or minor workers in such occupation or occupa- 
tions. 

Sec. 6. Report of wage board.—A report from a wage board shall be submitted 
to the commissioner who shall within 10 days confer with the director and accept 
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or reject such report. If the report is rejected the commissioner shall resu})),,; 
the matter to the same wage board or to a new wage board with a statemen: o5 
the reasons for the resubmission. If the report is accepted it shall be publis!).< 
together with such proposed administrative regulations, as the commissi. 
after conferring with the director may deem appropriate to supplement the rej); 
of the wage board and to safeguard the minimum fair wage standards to be est .\| 
lished, and notice shall be given of a public hearing to be held by the commissiv..; 
or the director not sooner than 15 nor more than 30 days after such publica: 
at which all persons in favor of or opposed to the recommendations containe: j), 
such report or in such proposed regulations may be heard. 

Sec. 7. Action on report of wage board.—Within 10 days after such hearing { |). 
commissioner shall confer with the director and approve or disapprove the rep.rt 
of the wage board. If the report is disapproved the commissioner may resu})::\{ 
the matter to the same wage board or to a new wage board. If the report 
approved the commissioner shall make a directory order which shall define mi); 
mum fair wage rates in the occupation or occupations as recommended in t!ic 
report of the wage board and which shall include such proposed admini8trati\ 
regulations as the commissioner may deem appropriate to supplement the rep. rt 
of the wage board and to safeguard the minimum fair wage standards establish«. 
Such administrative regulations may include among other things, regulaticis 
defining and governing learners and apprentices, their rates, number, proportivn 
or length of service, piece rates or their relations to time rates, over-time or part- 
time rates, bonuses or special pay for special or extra work, deductions for boar, 
lodging, apparel, or other items or services supplied by the employer, and other 
special conditions or circumstances; and in view of the diversities and complexiti«s 
of different occupations and the dangers of evasion and nullification, the commis- 
sioner may provide in such regulations without departing from the basic minimuin 
rates recommended by the wage board such modifications or reductions of or addi- 
tion to such rates in or for such special cases or classes of cases as those here i: 
enumerated as the commissioner may find appropriate to safeguard the basic 
minimum rates established. 

Sec. 8. Special licenses——For any occupation for which minimum fair wage 
rates have been established the commissioner or the director may cause to be 
issued to @ woman or minor, including a learner or apprentice, whose earning 
capacity is impaired by age or physical or mental deficiency or injury, a specia! 
license authorizing employment at such wages less than such minimum fair wage 
rates and for such period of time as shall be fixed by the commissioner or thie 
director and stated in the license. 

Sec. 9. Nonobservance of orders, procedure.—If the commissioner or the director 
or any authorized representative of the director has reason to believe that aii 
employer is not observing the provisions of any order made by him under section 
7 of this act, the commissioner or the director may, on 15 days’ notice, summo: 
such employer to appear before the commissioner or the director to show cause 
why the name of such employer should not be published as having failed to 
observe the provisions of such order. After such hearing and the finding by tlic 
commissioner or the director of nonobservance, the commissioner may cause tv 
be published in a newspaper or newspapers circulating within the State of Ne. 
Jersey or in such other manner as the commissioner may deem appropriate, tlic 
name of any such employer or employers as having failed in the respects stated tv 
observe the provisions of the directory order of the commissioner. Neither the 
commissioner nor any authorized representative of the commissioner, nor a1) 
newspaper publisher, proprietor, editor, nor employee thereof shall be liable tv 
an action for damage for publishing the name of any employer as provided for 
in this act, unless guilty of some willful misrepresentation. 

Sec. 10. Power to make mandatory order, hearing.—If at any time after « 
directory minimum fair wage order has been in effect for 9 months the com- 
missioner is of the opinion after conferring with the director that the persisten' 
nonobservance of such order by one or more employers is a threat to the main- 
tenance of fair minimum wage standards in any occupation or occupations th: 
commissioner or the director may give notice of the intention of the commissioner 
to make such order mandatory and of a public hearing to be held not sooner tha: 
15 nor more than 30 days after such publication at which all persons in favor o! 
or opposed to a mandatory order may be heard by the commissioner or the director. 
After such hearing the commissioner, if he adheres to his opinion, may make th: 
previous directory order or any part thereof mandatory and so publish it. 

Sec. 11. Modification of wage order.—At any time after a minimum fair wage 
order has been in effect for 1 year or more, whether during such period it has 
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been directory or mandatory, the commissioner may, on his own motion, after 
conferring With the director, and shall, on petition of 50 or more residents of the 
State, reconsider the minimum fair wage rates, set therein, and reconvene the 
same wage board, or appoint a new wage board to recommend whether or not the 
rate, or rates, contained in such order, should be modified. The report of such 
wage board shall be dealt with in the manner prescribed in sections 7 and 8 of this 
act. Provided, That if the order under reconsideration has theretofore been made 
mandatory, in whole or in part, by the commissioner, under section 10, then the 
commissioner, in making any new order or confirming any old order, shall have 
power to declare to what extent such order shall be directory and to what extent 
mandatory. 

Sec. 12. Modification of administrative regulations—The commissioner may, 
at any time, and from time to time after conference with the director, propose 
such modification of, or additions to any administrative regulations, included in 
any directory or mandatory order of the commissioner, without reference to a 
wage board, as the commissioner may deem appropriate to effectuate the purposes 
of this act, provided such proposed modification or additions could legally have 
been included in the original order, and notice shall be given of a public hearing to 
be held by the commissioner or director not less than 15 days after such publica- 
tion at which all persons in favor of or opposed to such proposed modifications or 
additions may be heard. After such hearing the commissioner may make an 
order putting into effect such proposed modifications of or additions to the 
administrative regulations as he deems appropriate, and if the order of which the 
administrative regulations form a part has theretofore been made mandatory in 
whole or in part by the commissioner under section 11, then the commissioner in 
making any new order shall have the power to declare to what extent such order 
shall be directory and to that extent mandatory. 

Sec. 13. Right of appeal.—aAll questions of fact arising under this act except 
as otherwise herein provided shall be decided by the commissioner or the director 
and there shall be no appeal from the decision of the commissioner or the director 
on any such question of fact, but there shall be a right of review by the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, by writ of certiorari of any ruling or holding on a question 
of law included or embodied in any decision or order of the commissioner or the 
director. 

Sec. 14. Employers’ records—Every employer of women and minor workers 
shall keep a true and accurate record of the hours worked by each and the wages 
paid by him to each and shall furnish to the commissioner or the director or the 
authorized representative of the director upon demand a sworn statement of the 
same. Such records shall be open to inspection by the commissioner or the 
director or any authorized representative of the director at any reasonable time. 
Every employer subject to a minimum fair wage order whether directory or man- 
datory shall keep a copy of such order posted in a conspicuous place in every room 
in which women or minors are employed. Employers shall be furnished copies of 
orders on request without charge. 

Sec. 15. Penalties —(a) Any employer and his agent, or the officer or agent of 
any corporation, who discharges or in any other manner discriminates against 
any employee because such employee has served or is about to serve on a wage 
board or has testified or is about to testify before any wage board or in any other 
investigation or proceeding under or related to this act or because such employer 
believes that said employee may serve on any wage board or may testify before 
any wage board or in any investigation or proceeding under this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction be punished by a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $200. 

(6) Any employer or the officer or agent of any corporation who pays or agrees 
to pay to any woman or minor employee less than the rates applicable to such 
woman or minor under a mandatory minimum fair wage order shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction be punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $200 or by imprisonment of not Jess than 10 nor more than 90 days or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, and each week in any day of which such 
employee is paid less than the rate applicable to him under a mandatory minimum 
fair wage order and each employee so paid less shall constitute a separate offense. 

(c) Any employer or the officer or agent of any corporation who fails to keep 
the reeords required under this act or to furnish such records to the commissioner 
or the director or any authorized representative of the director upon request shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction be punished by a fine of not less 
than $25 nor more than $100, and each day of such failure to keep the records 
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requested under this act or to furnish same to the commissioner or the direc): o, 
= authorized representative of the director shall constitute a separate off 

EC. 16. Recovery of wages, civil action.—If any woman or minor worker is 
by his employer less than the minimum fair wage to which he is entitled und. 
by virtue of a mandatory minimum fair wage order he may recover in a 
action the full amount of such minimum wage less any amount actually iq 
to him by the employer together with costs and such reasonable attorney’s fe. a¢ 
may be allowed by the court, and any agreement between him and his employ: {, 
work for less than such mandatory minimum fair wage shall be no defense to «\\¢}; 
action. Atthe request of any woman or minor worker paid less than the minii\1) 
wage to which he or she was entitled under a mandatory order, the commissi:)),e; 
may take an assignment of such wage claim in trust for the assigning emp). 
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and may bring any legal action necessary to collect such claim, and the emp]: yer 
shall be required to pay the costs and such reasonable attorney’s fees as may he 
allowed by the court. 

Sec. 17. Construction.—If any provisions of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance, is held invalid the remainder of the act and the ap- 
mae of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


New York 


Section 551. Definitions.—As used in this article: 
1. ‘‘Commissioner” shall mean the industrial commissioner. 

2. ‘* Director” shall mean the director or any deputy director of the minimim- 
wage division, which shall be set up as a separate division in the department of 
labor by the commissioner with a director in charge and with such deputy direc- 
tors and other assistants and employees as the commissioner may deem desira!)|c. 

3. ‘‘Wage board” shall mean a board created as provided in section 555 of thie 
article. 

4. ‘“‘Woman”’ shall mean a female of 21 years or over. 

5. ‘‘Minor” shall mean a person of either sex under the age of 21 years. 

6. ‘‘Occupation” shall mean an industry, trade or business or branch thereof 
or class of work therein in which women or minors are gainfully employed, but 
shall not include domestic service in the home of the employer or labor on a farm. 

7. “‘An oppressive and unreasonable wage” shall mean a wage which is both 
less than the fair and reasonable value of the services rendered and less than 
sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health. 

8. ‘A fair wage” shall mean a wage fairly and reasonably commensurate with 
the value of the service or class of service rendered. In establishing a minimum 
fair wage for any service or class of service under this article the commissioner 411(/ 
the wage board without being bound by any technical rules of evidence or pro- 
cedure (1) may take into account all relevant circumstances affecting the valuc 
of the service or class of service rendered, and (2) may be guided by like considera- 
tions as would guide a court in a suit for the reasonable value of services rendered 
where services are rendered at the request of an employer without contract as to 
the amount of the wage to be paid, and (3) may consider the wages paid in tlic 
State for work of like or comparable character by employers who voluntaril; 
maintain minimum fair-wage standards. 

9. ‘‘A directory order” shall mean an order the nonobservance of which may })c 
published as provided in section 559 of this article. 

10. “‘A mandatory order” shall mean an order the violation of which shall |)c 
subject to the penalties prescribed in paragraph 2 of section 565 of this article. 

Sec. 552. Contracts of employment void, when.—It is hereby declared to be agains! 
public policy for any employer to employ any woman or minor in an occupatio1 
in this State at an oppressive and unreasonable wage as defined in section 5)! 
of the article and any contract, agreement or understanding for or in relation tv 
such employment shall be null and void. 

Src. 553. Investigatory powers——The commissioner or the director or a1) 
authorized representative of the director shall have full power and authority: 

1. To investigate and ascertain the wages of women and minors employed |: 
any occupation in the State; 

2. To enter the place of business or employment of any employer of women a1! 
minors in any occupation for the purpose of examining and inspecting any and a'! 
nooks, registers, pay rolls, and other records of any employer of women or minor: 
that in any way appertain to or have a bearing upon the question of wages of an\ 
such women or minors and for the purpose of ascertaining whether the orders of tl 
commissioner have been and are being complied with; and 
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8. To require from such employer full and correct statements in writing when 
the commissioner or the director or any authorized representative of the director 
deems necessary, of the wages paid to all women and minors in his employment. 
Sec. 554. Investigations authorized—The commissioner or the director shall 
have the power, and it shall be the duty of the commissioner on the petition of 
50 or more residents of the State, to cause an investigation to be made by the direc- 
tor or any authorized representative of the director, of the wages being paid to 
women or minors in any occupation to ascertain whether any substantial number 
of women or minors in such occupation are receiving oppressive and unreasonable 
wages as defined in section 551. If, on the basis of information in the possession 
of the commissioner or the director, with or without a special investigation, the 
commissioner is of the opinion that any substantial number of women or minors 
in any occupation or occupations are receiving oppressive and unreasonable wages 
as defined in section 551, he shall appoint a wage board to report upon the 
establishment of minimum fair-wage rates for such women or minors in such 
occupation or occupations. 

Sec. 555. Wage boards; membership, eic-—1. A wage board shall be composed 
of not more than three representatives of the employers in any occupation or 
occupations, an equal number of representatives of the employees in such occupa- 
tion or occupations and of not more than three disinterested persons representing 
the public, one of whom shall be designated as chairman. The commissioner after 
conferring with the director shall appoint the members of such wage board, the 
representatives of the employers and employees to be selected so far as practicable 
from nominations submitted by employers and employees in such occupation or 
occupations. Two thirds of the members of such wage board shall constitute a 
quorum and the recommendations or report of such wage board shall require a 
vote of not less than a majority of all its members. Members of a wage board 
shall serve without pay, but may be reimbursed for all necessary traveling 
expenses. ‘The commissioner after conferring with the director shall make and 
establish from time to time rules and regulations governing the selection of a wage 
board and its mode of procedure not inconsistent with this article. 

2. A wage board shall have power to administer oaths and to require by sub- 
pena the attendance and testimony of witnesses, the production of all books, 
records, and other evidence relative to any matters under investigation. Such 
subpenas shall be signed and issued by a member of the wage board and shall 
be served and have the same effect as if issued out of the supreme court. A wage 
board shall have power to cause depositions of witnesses residing within or without 
the State to be taken in the manner prescribed for like depositions in civil actions 
in the supreme court. 

3. The commissioner or the director shall present to a wage board promptly 
upon its organization all the evidence and information in the possession of the 
commissioner or director relating to the wages of women and minor workers in the 
occupation or occupations for which the wage board was appointed and all other 
information which the commissioner or the director deems relevant to the estab- 
lishment of a minimum fair wage for such women and minors, and shall cause to 
be brought before the committee any witnesses whom the commissioner or the 
director deems material. A wage board may summon other witnesses or call 
upon the commissioner or the director to furnish additional information to aid it 
in its deliberation. 

4. Within 60 days of its organization a wage board shall submit a report includ- 
ing its recommendations as to minimum fair-wage standards for the women or 
minors in the occupation or occupations the wage standards of which the wage 
board was appointed to investigate. If its report is not submitted within such 
time the commissioner may constitute a new wage board. ; 

5. A wage board may differentiate and classify employments in any occupation 
according to the nature of the service rendered and recommend appropriate 
minimum fair rates for different employments. A wage board may also recom- 
mend minimum fair-wage ‘rates varying with localities if in the judgment of the 
wage board conditions make such local differentiation proper and do not effect an 
unreasonable discrimination against any locality. 

6. A wage board may recommend a suitable scale of rates for learners and 
apprentices in any occupation or occupations, which scale of learners’ and 
apprentices’ rates may be less than the regular minimum fair-wage rates recom- 
mended for experienced women or minor workers in such occupation or occupa- 
tions. 

Sec. 556. Report of wage board.—A report from a wage board shall be submitted 
to the commissioner who shall within 10 days confer with the director and accept 
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or reject such report. If the report is rejected the commissioner shall res) mit 
the matter to the same wage board or to a new wage board with a stateme::; of 
the reasons for the resubmission. If the report is accepted it shall be pub|i-)eq 
together with such proposed administrative regulations as the commissioner {t¢, 
conferring with the director may deem appropriate to implement the report 0° th. 
wage board and to safeguard the minimum fair-wage standards to be establis!,e, 
and notice shall be given of a public hearing to be held by the commissioner o; ¢}, 
director not sooner than 15 nor more than 30 days after such publication at w | jc} 
all persons in favor of or opposed to the recommendations contained in such re) jor} 
or in such proposed regulations may be heard. 

Src. 557. Action on report of wage board.—Within 10 days after such hearing 
the commissioner shall confer with the director and approve or disapprove th. 
report of the wage board. If the report is disapproved the commissioner })\,y 
resubmit the matter to the same wage board or to a new wage board. If the re; 
is approved the commissioner shall make a directory order which shall d¢tine 
minimum fair-wage rates in the occupation or occupations as recommended i) the 
report of the wage board and which shall include such proposed administrative 
regulations as the commissioner may deem appropriate to implement the re) ort 
of the wage board and to safeguard the minimum fair-wage standards establis})e<. 
Such administrative regulations may include among other things, regulati.ys 
defining and governing learners and apprentices, their rates, number, proportio: 
or length of service, piece rates or their relation to time rates, overtime or part- 
time rates, bonuses or special pay for special or extra work, deductions for board, 
lodging, apparel or other items or services supplied by the employer, and other 
special conditions or circumstances; and in view of the diversities and complexities 
of different occupations and the dangers of evasion and nullification, the eom- 
missioner may provide in such regulations without departing from the basic 
minimum rates recommended by the wage board such modifications or reductions 
of or addition to such rates in or for such special cases or classes of cases as those 
herein enumerated as the commissioner may find appropriate to safeguard the 
basic minimum rates established. 

Sec. 558. Special licenses.—For any occupation for which minimum fair-wacge 
rates have been established the commissioner or the director may cause to be 
issued to a woman or minor, including a learner or apprentice, whose earning 
capacity is impaired by age or physical or mental deficiency or injury, a special 
license authorizing employment at such wages less than such minimum fair-wage 
rates and for such period of time as shall be fixed by the commissioner or the direc- 
tor and stated in the license. 

Sec. 559. Nonobservance of orders; procedure.—If the commisssioner or the <i- 
rector Or any authorized representative of the director has reason to believe that 
any employer is not observing the provisions of any order made by him under 
section 557 of this article, the commissioner or the director may, on 15 days’ notice 
summon such employer to appear before the commissioner or the director to sho. 
cause why the name of such employer should not be published as having failed to 
observe the provisions of such order. After such hearing and the finding by tlic 
commissioner or the director of nonobservance, the ccozimissioner may cause to |e 
published in a newspaper or newspapers circulating within the State of New York 
or in such other manner as the commissioner may deem appropriate, the name of 
any such employer or employers as having failed in the respects stated to observe 
the provisions of the directory order of the commissioner. Neither the commis- 
sioner nor any authorized representative of the commissioner, nor any newspaper 
publisher, proprietor, editor, nor employee thereof shall be liable to an action 
for damages for publishing the name of any employer as provided for in this articlc, 
unless guilty of some willful misrepresentation. 

Sec. 560. Power to make mandatory order; hearing—If at any time after 1 
directory minimum fair-wage order has been in effect for 9 months the commis- 
sioner is of the opinion after conferring with the director that the persistent no1.- 
observance of such order by one or more employers is a threat to the maintenance 
of fair minimum-wage standards in any occupation or occupations the commi:- 
sioner or the director may give notice of the intention of the commissioner to make 
such order mandatory pi of a public hearing to be held not sooner than 15 nor 
more than 30 days after such publication at which all persons in favor of or oppose ‘| 
to a mandatory order may be heard by the commissioner or the director. After 
such hearing the commissioner, if he adheres to his opinion, may make the previou- 
directory order or any part thereof mandatory and so publish it. 

Suc. 561. Modification of wage order.—At any time after a minimum fair-wag: 
order has been in effect for 1 year or more, whether during such period it has bee: 
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directory or mandatory, the commissioner may on his own motion after conferring 
with the director and shall on petition of 50 or more residents of the State recon- 
sider the minimum fair-wage rates set therein and reconvene the same wage board 
or appoint a new wage board to recommend whether or not the rate or rates con- 
tained in such order should be modified. The report of such wage board shall be 
dealt with in the manner prescribed in sections 556 and 557 of this article: Pro- 
vided, That if the order under reconsideration has theretofore been made manda- 
tory in whole or in part by the commissioner under section 560 then the commis- 
sioner in making any new order or confirming any old order shall have power to 
declare to what extent such order shall be directory and to what extent mandatory. 

Suc. 5662. Modification of administrative regulations——The commissioner may 
at any time and from time to time after conference with the director propose such 
modifications of or additions to any administrative regulations included in any 
directory or mandatory order of the commissioner without reference to a wage 
board, as the commissioner may deem ay propriate to effectuate the purposes of this 
article, provided such proposed modifications or additions could legally have been 
included in the original order, and notice shall be given of a public hearing to be 
held by the commissioner or director not less than 15 days after such publication 
at which all persons in favor of or opposed to such proposed modification or ad- 
ditions may be heard. After such hearing the commissioner may make an order 
putting into effect such proposed modifications of or additions to the adminis- 
trative regulations as he deems appropriate, and if the order of which the adminis- 
trative regulations form a part has theretofore been made mandatory in whole or 
in part by the commissioner under section 560, then the commissioner in making 
any new order shall have the power to declare to what extent such order shall be 
directory and to what extent mandatory. 

Snc. 563. Right of review.—All questions of fact arising under this act except 
as otherwise herein provided shall be decided by the commissioner or the director 
and there shall be no appeal from the decision of the commissioner or the director 
on any such question of fact, but there shall be a right of review by the industrial 
board and the courts as provided in article 3 of the Labor Law from any ruling 
or holding on a question of law included or embodied in any decision or order 
of the commissioner or the director. 

Sec. 564. Employers’ record.—Every employer of women and minor workers 
shall keep a true and accurate record of the hours worked by each and the wages 
paid by him to each and shall furnish to the commissioner or the director or the 
authorized representative of the director upon demand a sworn statement of the 
same. Such records shall be open to inspection by the commissioner or the direc- 
tor or any authorized representative of the director at any reasonable time. 
Every employer subject to a minimum fair-wage order whether directory or 
mandatory shall keep a copy of such order posted in a conspicuous place in every 
room in which women or minors are employed. Employers shall be furnished 
copies of orders on request without charge. 

Sec. 565. Penalties —1. Any employer and his agent, or the officer or agent 
of any corporation, who discharges or in any other manner discriminates against 
any employee because such employee has served or is about to serve on a wage 
board or has testified or is about to testify before any wage board or in any other 
investigation or proceeding under or related to this article or because such em- 
ployer believes that said employee may serve on any wage board or may testify 
before any wage board or in any investigation or proceeding under this article 
shall be guilty cf a misdemeanor and upon conviction be punished by a fine of 
not less than $50 nor more than $200. 

2. Any employer or the officer or agent of any corporation who pays or agrees 
to pay to any woman or minor employee less than the rates applicable to such 
woman or minor under a mandatory minimum fair-wage order shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction be punished by a fine of not less than $50 
nor more than $200 or by imprisonment of not less than 10 nor more than 90 
days or by both such fine and imprisonment, and each week in any day of which 
such employee is paid less than the rate applicable to him under a mandatory 
minimum fair-wage order and each employee so paid less shall constitute a separate 
offense. 

3. Any employer or the officer or agent of any corporation who fails to keep the 
records required under this article or to furnish such records to the commissioner 
or the director or any authorized representative of the director upon request 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction be punished by a fine of 
not less than $25 nor more than $100, and each day of such failure to keep the 
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records requested under this article or to furnish same to the commissio::r ,, 
the director or any authorized representative of the director shall constitiit. , 
separate offense. 

Src. 566. Recovery of wages; civil action—If any woman or minor worker ;, 
paid by his employer less than the minimum fair wage to which he is entitled (11, qo, 
or by virtue of a mandatory minimum fair-wage order he may recover in a civ; 
action the full amount of such minimum wage less any amount actually )aiq 
to him by the employer together with costs and such reasonable attorney's fees 
as may be allowed by the court, and any agreement between him and his ey. 
ployer to work for less than such mandatory minimum fair wage shall be 10) de. 
fense to such action. At the request of any woman or minor worker paic les; 
than the minimum wage to which he was entitled under a mandatory order the 
commissioner may take an assignment of such wage claim in trust for the assign. 
ing employee and may bring any legal action necessary to collect such claim, 
and the employer shall be required to pay the costs and such reasonable attoricy’s 
fees as may be allowed by the court. : ) 

Sec. 567. Construction.—If any provisions of this article, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance, is held invalid the remainder of the article 
and the application of such provision to other persons or circumstances s)}\q|| 
not be affected thereby. 


Utah 


SrecTion 1. Duties and powers of commission, etc.—(a) It shall be the continuing 
duty of the Industrial Commission of Utah (hereinafter called the commissi. 
to ascertain the wages paid, the hours and conditions of labor and employment 
in the various occupations, trades and industries in which women and minors 
are employed in the State of Utah, and to make investigations into the comfort, 
health, safety, and welfare of such women and minors. 

(b) It shail be the duty of every person, firm or corporation employing labor 
in this State: 

1. To furnish to the commission, at its request, any and all reports or informia- 
tion which the commission may require to carry out any of the purposes of this 
act, such reports and information to be verified by the oath of the person, or a 
member of the firm, or the president, secretary, or manager of the corporation 
oe the same, if and when so requested by the commission or any member 
thereof. 

2. To allow any member of the commission, its secretary or any of its dil) 
authorized experts or employees, free access to the place of business or emp!.ov- 
ment of such person, firm or corporation for the purpose of securing any inforima- 
tion which the commission is authorized by this act to ascertain, or to make any 
investigation authorized by this act, or to make inspection of, or excerpts from 
the books, reports, contracts, pay rolls, documents or papers of such person, 
firm or corporation relating to the employment of women and minors, the con- 
ditions under which their labor is performed, or the payment of such labor })\ 
such person, firm or corporation. 

3. To keep a record which shall show the names and addresses of all women 
and minors employed and the ages of all minors. To keep and maintain at its 
general office in Utah, or plants, or establishments, at which women, or minors, 
are employed, pay-roll records, which sa’.! records shall show the hours worked 
daily by and the wages paid to such women and minors so employed at such 
respective plants or establishments, and which said records shall be kept in 
accordance with the rules established for said purpose by the commission. 
All such records shall be kept on file for at least 1 year. 

Any person, firm or corporation, who either individually or as an officer, agent, 
or employee of any person, firm or corporation who neglects or refuses to furnis!: 
to the commission any information requested by it under the provisions «/f 
subdivision (6) of this section, or who refuses access to his place of business or 
employment to any member, officer, or authorized employee of the commission, 
or hinders such member, officer, or eaxployee in securing of any informatio) 
authorized by this subsection, or who omits, neglects, or refuses to keep any ©! 
the records required by this subsection shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(ec) For the purpose of this act, a minor is defined to be a person of either sc‘ 
under the age of 21 years: Provided, however, That this provision shall not !« 
construed to authorize the commission to fix minimum wages or maximum hour~ 
of work for male minors between the ages of 18 and 21 years. 
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Sec. 2. Issue of subpenas.—Any member of the commission or deputies duly 
authorized by it in writing, shall have the power and authority to issue subpenas 
to compel the attendance of witnesses or parties and the production of books, 
papers, pay rolls or records, and to administer oaths and to examine witnesses 
under oaths and to take the verification or proof of instruments of writing, and 
to take depositions and affidavits for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, or any of its orders, rules or regulations: Provided, That no witness shall 
be compelled to attend on said commission outside of the county in which said 
witness resides or at a distance greater than 50 miles from his place of residence. 
Obedience to subpenas issued by the commission or its duly authorized repre- 
sentatives Shall be enforced in the district court or the courts of the city or county 
in which the subpenas were issued. 

Sec. 3. Hearings.—The commission may specify times to hold public hearings, 
at which time employers, employees, or other interested persons, may appear 
and give testimony as to the matter under consideration. ‘The commission or 
any member thereof shall have power to subpena witnesses and to administer 
oaths. All witnesses subpenaed by the commission shall be paid the fees and 
mileage fixed by law in civil cases. In case of failure on the part of any person 
to comply with any order of the commission or any member thereof, or any 
subpena, or upon the refusal of any witness to testify to any matter regarding 
which he may lawfully be interrogated before any wage board or the commission, 
it shall be the duty of the district court or the courts of the city or county in which 
the subpenas are issued, or the judge thereof, on the application of a member of 
the commission, to compel obedience in the same manner, by contempt proceed- 
ings or otherwise, that such obedience would be compelled in a proceeding pend- 
ing before said court. The commission shall have power to make and enforce 
reasonable and proper rules of practice and procedure and shall not be bound 
by the technical rules of evidence. 

Sec. 4. Wage board.—If, after investigation, the commission is of the opinion 
that, in any occupation, trade, or industry, the wages paid to women and minors 
are inadequate to supply the cost of proper living, or the hours or conditions 
of labor are prejudicial to the health, morals or welfare of the workers, the 
commission shall call a conference, hereinafter called ‘‘wage board’’, composed 
of an equal number of representatives of employers and employees in the occu- 
pation, trade, or industry in question, and a representative of the commission 
to be designated by it, who shall act as the chairman of the wage board. The 
members of such wage board shall be allowed $3 per diem, and necessary traveling 
expenses while engaged in such conferences. 

The commission shall make rules and regulations governing the number and 
selection of the members and the mode of procedure of such wage board, and 
shall exereise exclusive jurisdiction over all questions arising as to the validity 
of the procedure and of the recommendations of such wage board. The pro- 
ceedings and deliberations of such wage board shall be made a matter of record 
for the use of the commission, and shall be admissible as evidence in any pro- 
ceedings before the commission. On request of the commission, it shall be the 
duty of such wage board to report to the commission its findings, including 
therein: 

1. An estimate of the minimum wage adequate to supply to women and 
minors engaged in the occupation, trade or industry in question, the necessary 
cost of proper living and to maintain the health and welfare of such women and 
minors. 

2. The number of hours of work per day in the occupation, trade or industry 
in question, consistent with the health and welfare of such women and minors. 

3. The standard conditions of labor in the occupation, trade or industry in 
question, demanded by the health and welfare of such women and minors. 

Sec. 5. Power to fix wages.—(a) The commission shall have further power after a 
public hearing and upon its own motion or upon petition, to fix: 

1. A minimum wage to be paid to women and minors engaged in any occupa- 
tion, trade, or industry in this State, which shall not be less than a wage adequate 
to supply to such women and minors the necessary cost of proper living and to 
maintain the health and welfare of such women and minors. 

2. The maximum hours of work consistent with the health and welfare of 
women and minors engaged in any occupation, trade, or industry in this State: 
Provided, That the hours so fixed shall not be more than the maximum now or 
hereafter fixed by law. 
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3. The standard conditions of labor demanded by the health and welfar: of 
ae women and minors engaged in any occupation, trade, or industry in {)}; 

tate. 

(6) Upon the fixing of the time and place for the holding of a hearing for j}, 
purpose of considering and acting upon any matters referred to it in subsection 
(a) hereof, the commission shall give public notice by advertisement in at least (0 
newspaper published in each of the cities of Salt Lake, Ogden, Logan, and Privy, 
and by mailing a copy of said notice to the county clerk of each county in the 
State, to be posted at the courthouse of each county, or city and county, and «\so 
to each association of employers or employees and to any employer within i}. 
State of Utah filing with the commission a written request for such notice of siich 
hearing and the purpose thereof which notice shall state the time and place fixed 
for such hearing, which shall not be earlier than 14 days from the date of publi- 
cation and mailing of such notices. 

(c) After such public hearing, the commission, may, in its discretion make g 
mandatory order to be effective in 60 days from the publication of such order, 
specifying the minimum wage for women or minors in the occupation, trade, or 
industry in question, the maximum hours: Provided, That the hours specified 
shall not be more than the maximum for women or minors in Utah, and thie 
standard conditions of labor for said women or minors. Such order shall be 
poem in at least one newspaper in each of the cities of Salt Lake, Ogden, 

sogan, and Provo, and a copy thereof be mailed to the county clerk of each county 
in the State, and such copies shall be filed without charge. 

The commission shall send by mail, so far as practicable, to each employer in 
the occupation in question, a copy of the order, and each employer shall be 
required to post a copy of such order in the building in which women or minors 
affected by the order are employed; and it shall be the duty of the commission to 
send a copy of such order to each employer registering his name with the com- 
mission and requesting such order to be mailed, but failure to mail such order or 
notice thereof to any employer affected thereby shall not relieve such employer 
from the duty to comply with such order, and finding by the commission that 
there has been the publication and mailing to county clerks as herein provided 
shall be conclusive as to service. 

Sec. 6. Reconsideratton.—Whenever wages, or hours, or conditions of labor 
have been so made mandatory in any occupation, trade, or industry, the com- 
mission may at any time in its discretion, upon its own motion or upon petition 
of either employers or employees, after a public hearing held upon the notice 
prescribed for an original hearing, rescind, alter, or amend any prior order. Any 
order rescinding a prior order shall have the same effect as herein provided for 
an original order. 

Sec. 7. Special licenses.—-(a) For any occupation in which a minimum wage 
has been established, the commission may issue to a woman physically defective 
by age or otherwise, a special license authorizing the employment of such woman 
for a period of 6 months, for a wage less than such legal minimum wage; and the 
commission shall fix a special minimum wage for such person. Any such license 
may be renewed for like periods of 6 months. 

(6) For any occupation in which a minimum wage has been established, the 
commission may issue to an apprentice or learner, a special license authorizing 
the employment of such apprentice or learner, for such time and under such con- 
ditions as the commission may determine at a wage less than such legal minimum 
wage; and the commission shall fix a special wage for such apprentice or learner. 

Ec. 8. Discrimination, etc., against employees —An employer who discharges, 
or threatens to discharge, or in any other manner discriminates against any em- 
ployee because such employee has testified or is about to testify, or because suc}: 
employer believes that said employee may testify in any investigation or proceed- 
ings relative to the enforcement of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Sec. 9. Paying less than minimum wage——The minimum wage for wome: 
and minors fixed by said commission as in this act provided, shall be the minimum 
wage to be paid to such employees, and the pevaret of such employees of a less 
wage than the minimum so fixed shall be unlawful, and every employer or other 
person who, either individually, or as an officer, agent, or employee of a corpora- 
tion or other person, pays or causes to be paid to any such employee a wage less 
than such minimum, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and every employer or 
other person who, either individually or as an officer, agent, or employee of 2 
corporation, or other persons violates or refuses or neglects to commie with the 
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provisions of this act, or any orders or rulings of this commission, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 10. Hours and conditions of labor.—The maximum hours of work and the 
standard conditions of labor fixed by the commission as herein provided shall be 
the maximum hours of work and the standard conditions of Jabor for such women 
and minors, and the employment of any woman or minor for longer hours than 
those fixed by such order or under conditions of labor prohibited by such order 
shall be unlawful, and every employer or other person, who, either individually 
or as an Officer, agent, or employee of a corporation or other person, requires or 
causes to be required any such employee to work for longer hours than those fixed 
by said order or under conditions of labor prohibited by said order, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and every employer or other person, who, individually or as an 
officer, agent, or employee of a corporation or other persons, violates or refuses 
or neglects to comply with the provisions of this section, or any order or rulings: 
of this commission, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 11. Enforcement.—lIt shall be the duty of the commission to enforce the 
provisions of this act and compliance with its orders, rules, and regulations. 
Full power and authority is hereby vested in the commission to take such action 
as may be deemed essential for such purposes. 

Sec. 12. Prosecutions.—(a) In every prosecution for violation of any provision 
of this act, the minimum wage, the maximum hours of work, and the standard 
conditions of labor fixed by the commission as herein provided, shall be prima 
facie presumed to be reasonable and lawful and to be the living wage, the maxi- 
mum hours of work and standard conditions of labor required herein. 

(b) The findings of fact made by the commission acting within its powers 
shall, in the absence of fraud, be conclusive: Provided, That any person 
aggrieved directly or indirectly by any final rule or regulation of the commission 
made or entered under any provision contained in this act may apply to the 
commission for a rehearing in respect to any matters determined or covered 
therein or thereby and specified in the application for rehearing within 20 days 
after the publication thereof as herein provided. Such application for rehearing 
shall be verified and shall state fully the grounds upon which the application for 
rehearing is based. The commission upon considering any such application or 
applications for rehearing, may either grant the same by order and notice thereof 
given by mail to the party or parties applying for such rehearing, fix a time for 
such rehearing, and reconsider its order, rule, or regulation, or it may redetermine 
the matter upon the record before it and give such notice of its redetermination 
in the same manner as is herein provided for service of an original order, rule, or 
regulation; or the commission may deny such rehearing upon the record before 
it, giving notice of such decision by mail to the applicant or applicants therefor. 
Such rehearing shall be deemed to be denied unless acted upon by the commission 
within 30 days after being filed. No rehearing shall be granted except on the 
grounds that the final order, rule, or regulation was obtained as follows: that is to 
say" 

That the commission acted without or in excess of its powers. 

That the order, rule, or regulation was procured by fraud. 

The final determination made by the commission shall be subject to review 
only after application for rehearing as herein provided and the final disposition 
thereof by the commission, and then only in the manner and upon the grounds 
following: 

Within 20 days from the date of the service of any final order, rule, or regula- 
tion, any party aggrieved thereby may commence in the district court where 
the party aggrieved has his place of employment, an action against the commis- 
sion for review of its determination. In such action a complaint, which shall 
state the grounds upon which a review is sought, shall be served with the sum- 
mons. Service upon the secretary of the commission, or any member of the com- 
mission, shall be deemed a complete service. The commission shall serve its 
answer within 20 days after the service of the complaint, and with its answer 
shall make a return to the court of all documents and papers on file in the matter, 
and of all testimony and evidence which may have been taken before it or by it, 
and of its findings and decision. The action may thereupon be brought on for 
hearing before the court upon such record by either party on 10 days’ notice to 
the other. Upon such hearing, the court may confirm or set aside the decision 
of the commission, but the same shall be set aside only upon the following grounds: 
that is to say— 

1. That the commission acted without or in excess of its powers. 
2. That the determination was procured by fraud. 
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Sec. 13. Righi to recover—Any employee receiving less than the legal minin, 
wage applicable to such employee shall be entitled to recover in a civil action { 
unpaid balance of the full amount of such minimum wage, together with c. 
of suit, notwithstanding any agreement to work for such lesser wage. 

Sec. 14. Complaints—Any person may register with the commission a ¢.); 
plaint that the wages paid to an employee for whom a living rate has been es 
lished are less than that rate, and the commission shall investigate the mat 
and take all proceedings necessary to enforce the payment of a wage not 
than the living wage. 

Sec. 15. Reports——The commission shall have power and authority, by and 
with the consent of the governor, to publish and distribute from time to ti 
reports and bulletins covering its operations and proceedings and such ot 
matters relative to its work as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 16. Clerical assistant—The commission may employ a secretary and car 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 17. Construction of act.—(a) Whenever this act, or any part or secti 
thereof, is interpreted by a court, it shall be liberally construed by such @ourt 

(b) If any section, subsection, or subdivision of this act is for any reason he | 
to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the validity of the remainii 
portions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it would have pass«c 
this act, and each section, subsection, subdivision, sentence, clause and phrase 
thereof, irrespective of the fact that any one or more sections, subsections, su!)- 
divisions, sentences, clauses, or phrases is declared unconstituticnal. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Georgia Small-Loan Law Upheld 


HE Supreme Court of Georgia has again held that the small-loan 
law passed by the Legislature of Georgia i in 1920 is constitutional. 

(Cole et al. v. Franklin Plan Co., 168 S.E. 261.) 

An injunction was brought by two individuals against the Franklin 
Plan Co., engaged in lending money under the small- loan law (Acts of 

1920, p. 21: 5) and charging interest at the rate of 3% percent monthly. 
7 he petitioners claimed that the law was unconstitutional and void 
because it violated the provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which provides that no State shall 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
law. 

The petitioners contended that under the provisions of the act a 
person who borrowed, for example, the sum of $300 from the loan 
company may, under the provisions of the act, be compelled to pay 
42 percent interest per annum, while the person borrowing $301, for 
instanee, can be charged but 8 percent a year; and that a person 
borrowing $300 from the Franklin Plan Co. may be required to pay 
42 percent interest a year, while anyone borrowing a similar amount 
from a licensed bank or a private individual cannot, under the terms 
of the law, be charged more than 8 percent interest a year. 

It was also contended that the law denied equal protection to all 
persons not doing business under the terms of the act; that banks, 
building and loan associations, and licensed pawnbrokers were excepted 
from the provisions of the act; and that while their business was that 
of lending money and charging interest for the use of such money, 
they were required to pay taxes and be licensed, and were prohibited 
from qualifying under the act and from charging the rate of interest 
permitted under the small-loan law. 

. The court based its decision on two cases—The Family Finance 
Co. v. Allman, 163 S.E. 143; and Badger v. State, 114 S.E. 635. In 
the former case Mr. Chief Justice Russell stated that the legislature 
of Georgia, in passing the small- loan act of 1920, was only exercis- 
ing a power of classification ‘peculiarly within its F gps angpee fl 
The main contention in the Family Finance case and in the case 
under review was that the provision authorizing lenders of money 
to charge interest at the rate of 34% percent per month was an abuse 
of the power of classification. The act was attacked because it was 
considered class legislation ‘‘which gave the right to make uncon- 
scionable contracts, not only upon the borrower, but discriminatory 
and unfair to bankers and other lenders who are forbidden to charge 
a rate of interest in excess of 8 percent per annum.’ 

The Supreme Court of Georgia, however, did not accept this con- 
tention, but held that act did not violate the provisions of the four- 
teenth amendment. It therefore affirmed the decision of the lower 
State court. 
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Acceptance of Money and Note for Balance Due Precludes Right 
to Recover a Penalty 


I wel Supreme Court of Louisiana held that laborers operating «| 
wells were entitled to a lien for wages on the wells and rigs they 
operated, but by accepting, on the day of discharge, a part of thie 
wages due and a promissory note for the balance, they waived their 
right to payment in full and consequently to a claim for penalties 
provided for nonpayment of the wages within 24 hours after discharge. 
(Basinger v. Mt. Vernon Oil & Gas Co., Inc., 146 So. 32.) 

Eugene Basinger brought an action for himself and as assignee of 
the claims of other laborers formerly engaged with him in operating 
oil wells for the Mt. Vernon Oil & Gas Co. The suit was instituted 
under the provisions of an act of 1928 (no. 47) which provided that, 
when several parties have claims against a common defendant aris- 
ing out of a common transaction, the claimants may transfer or assign 
their claims for the purpose of collection. In such a case it is not 
necessary that the transfer be supported by a valuable consideration, 
but only that such transfer be in writing, and the assignee will be 
authorized to collect the claims and prosecute the same to a judgment. 

Basinger claimed $803 as unpaid wages together with penalties for 
the employer’s failure to pay the wages due, and 5 percent per annum 
on the sum and “penalties from judicial demand.” He asked for « 
judgment, and the provisional seizure of the property followed. 
Later, upon a motion to dissolve the seizure, the seizure was main- 
tained as to all the property except an oil and gas lease. The Mt. 
Vernon Oil & Gas Co. then secured the release of the seized propert\ 
by furnishing a bond on which the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York was surety. In the lower court the judgment was for Basinger, 
and the Fidelity & Casualty Co. appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana. By agreement of the parties the testimony in 
the case of Altom-Oil & Gas Co. was made a part of the record, and 
the court found that the testimony established ‘to a reasonable cer- 
tainty that the services performed by the plaintiff and his assign: 
were as laborers.”” The court held that as laborers they were entitle 
to a lien upon the wells, rigs, etc., they operated. From the testi- 
mony in the case it was disclosed that part of the wages due was 
paid in cash and the balance was accepted in the form of a promissor\ 
note. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana held that, by their action at the 
time of discharge in accepting a part of the wages due and promissor\ 
notes for the balance, the laborers waived their right to payment in 
full, within 24 hours after discharge, and that they could not later 
successfully make claim for the penalties provided in the event the 
employer failed to pay the wages due. 

he case of Deardorf v. Hunter, 106 So. 831, was cited by the court, 
in which it was held that an act of Louisiana making an employer who 
failed to pay discharged employees within 24 hours after demand 
liable for wages from date of demand until time of payment did not 
preclude defense against the imposition of a penalty. The court 
therefore amended the decree by striking out the penalty for each day 
which elapsed between the institution of the claim and its payment, 
and as amended the judgment of the lower court was affirmed. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Premiums a Preferred Claim 


HE United States Supreme Court recently denied a writ of 
"Tas in a suit by the Globe Indemnity Co. against the trustee 
in bankruptcy of the Inland Dredging Corporation. By refusing to 
hear the case the court affirmed the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals that premiums for workmen’s compensation 
insurance constitute a preferred claim under the bankruptcy act and 
should receive priority in distribution of bankrupt estates. 

The Inland Dredging Corporation operated in the State of New 
York and was subject to the State workmen’s compensation law. 
On December 2, 1930, the Globe Indemnity Co., the company’s 
insurer, secured a judgment against the dredging corporation for un- 
paid D cg On April 20, 1931, a new section (sec. 130) was 
added to the New York workmen’s compensation act by Laws of 1931, 
chapter 508, “‘to give priority to debts for premiums, whether simple 
or judgment ‘in all insolvency or bankruptcy proceedings’, subject 
only to claims for wages. ”’ 

The Inland Dredging Corporation filed a petition in bankruptcy on 
May 4, 1931, and was adjudicated a bankrupt on May 21; thereupon 
the indemnity company sought to enforce as a preferred claim its 
judgment for unpaid premiums. ‘The referee in bankruptcy held that 
the amendment was made to the New York workmen’s compensation 
law after the premiums had accrued and as the statute was not re- 
troactive the claims should not be given priority. The view was 
upheld in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of New York. 

The Globe Indemnity Co. appealed the case to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit, where the decision of the lower court was 
reversed and priority allowed. (Jn re Inland Dredging Corporation, 
61 Fed. (2d) 765.) 

Circuit Judge Hand rendered the opinion holding that the amend- 
ment to the workmen’s compensation law should be applied in de- 
termining the priority of claims under section 64b (7) of the bank- 
ruptey act. The test applied by the court was whether the effect of 
the amendment, if allowed, would ‘‘defeat assurances, in reliance 
upon which creditors had contracted.”” The judge said that ‘‘the 
contracts between the bankrupt and its creditors were not disturbed, 
their sanctions remained what they were before. * * * All that 
was done was to provide for a new division of any pot which should in 
the future arise through the sequestration of the debtor’s assets in 
bankruptcy, or any other insolvency proceeding.” 

Cases were cited upholding the theory that ‘“‘changes may be made 
in the remedy, so long as they do not affect the right,” and the court. . 
concluded that this amendment was on the side of a change in the 
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remedy but not affecting the right, as the ‘interests affected are io 
contingent, too remote, and too insubstantial to demand protectio:, .’ 
The court pointed out, however, that the results would be otherw ise 
if the bankruptcy had preceded the amendment, as then the ric}; 
would have vested in the creditors. 


Fireman Accepting Pension in Lieu of Compensation Cannot 
Maintain Suit for Damages 


FIREMAN injured in the course of his employment with the cit y 

fire department who waived his right to compensation so th:t 

he might receive a pension cannot at a later date maintain a common- 

law suit for damages, as the release from payment of compensation 

did not work as a release from the other provisions of the act and |ie 

is therefore bound by the provisions prohibiting a common-law suit 

This was the decision in the case Bross v. City of Detroit, (247 N.W. 
714), recently before the Supreme Court of Michigan. 

The facts in the case showed that George Bross received permanent 
injuries while employed as a fireman in the city of Detroit when thie 
truck which he was driving collided with a street’ car owned ani 
operated by the city street-railway system. He waived his right to 
compensation and made application for a pension under the provisions 
of the city retirement system. His application was granted, and he 
was retired upon a pension of $105 per month, which he accepted in 
lieu of all rights to compensation for his injury. 

At a later date he filed suit against the city of Detroit to recover 
damages at common law. The Circuit Court of Wayne County 
rendered an adverse judgment, and Bross appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. That court affirmed the judgment of 
the lower court and held that Bross could not maintain a suit at 
common law for damages as he was still bound by all the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation law, even though he had waived pay- 
ment under the law. 

Bross then contended that, if he was still bound by the compensa- 
tion law, ke could maintain the suit under the provisions of section 
8454 (Comp.L., 1929) which provides for a suit against a third party 
causing the accident. He contended that the city railway company, 
even though owned and operated by the city, was a third party 
separate and distinct from his employer, the city fire department. 
The court did not accept this view and held that such an idea was 
‘“‘too plainly untenable to require argument.” 
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Agreement to Pay Wages in Lieu of Compensation Held Illegal 


N ALLEGED oral agreement by the employer to pay the injured 

employee wages in lieu of compensation payments was diaiared 

by the Superior Court of Pennsylvania to be wholly null and void, as 

violating the provisions of section 407 of the Pennsylvania workmen’s 
compensation act (Blair v. Laughead, 165 Atl. 58). 

The case arose over an injury received by Samuel Blair, Jr., while 

he was employed as an electrician for John R. Laughead. It was 
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alleged that on December 11, 1928, Blair was requested by Laughead 

to assist in starting the Ford car belonging to Laughead, and while he 

was thus engaged Laughead advanced the spark, causing the cranking 

lever to rebound, breaking Blair’s arm. Blair further alleged that 

Laughead requested him not to file a claim for compensation, as he 
did not have compensation insurance, and he stated that if Blair 
would not file a claim for compensation he would pay his full salary to 
him until the arm had healed, and Blair was to continue in employ- 
ment on such work as he was able to perform. 

Blair did not file a claim for compensation at that time and con- 
tinued working for Laughead at the rate of $35 per week until July 
31, 1929, and thereafter at approximately $25 per week until January 
11, 1930, when he was discharged from the employment. As Blair 
was still unable to work because of his injury, he filed suit to recover 
on the contract. The employer denied making the contract with 
Blair and specifically alleged that Blair should have filed a claim for 
compensation. It was shown that the employer was carrying com- 
pensation insurance at the time of the accident and that when the 
accident Was reported to him on December 23, 1929, he promptly 
referred the matter to the insurance carrier. The claim for com- 
pensation was disallowed by the referee because it was not filed within 
a year after the alleged accident; Blair therefore proceeded to recover 
under the oral contract with his employer. As a defense to this 
action the employer contended that the contract was null and void 
by reason of the provisions in section 407 of the Pennsylvania work- 
men’s compensation act, as amended. 

Section 407 provides: 

On or after the tenth day after any accident shall have occurred, the employer 
and employee or his dependents may agree upon the compensation payable to 
the employee or his dependents under this act; but any agreement made prior to 
the tenth day after the accident shall have occurred, or permitting a commuta- 

tion of payments contrary to the provisions of this act, or varying the amount to 
3 be paid or the period during which compensation shall be payable as provided in 


this act, shall be wholly null and void. All agreements made in accordance with 
the provisions of this section shall be in writing and signed by all parties in interest. 


The court held that as the contract was not in writing and was 
‘made on the fourth day after the accident and the amount to be 
paid thereunder varied from the compensation specified by the act, 
as did also the period during which payments were to be made”’, the 
contract was null and void and the court therefore affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court denying recovery. 
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Excessive Award Made to Compensation Claimant Cannot Be 
Recovered by State 


yee an excessive award is paid to a claimant for compensa- 
tion, under a mistake of fact and in the absence-of fraud, the 
State cannot maintain an action to recover the excessive amount, 
according to the decision of the Supreme Court of Washington in the 
case of State v. Olson (20 Pac. (2d) 850). 

On October 7, 1926, Olson sustained an injury to his eye while he 
| was engaged in extra-hazardous employment covered by the Wash- 
} ington workmen’s compensation law. About a week thereafter he 
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filed with the Department of Labor and Industries of Washingto: , 
claim for compensation for his disability. The following action w.<; 
taken by the department: 


After the filing of said report of accident and claim for compensation, the s.iq 
department of labor and industries allowed said claim and properly classified | |\. 
defendant as having a temporary total disability from the date of such injury ¢, 
October 25, 1926, and caused the defendant to be paid therefor. Thereaficr. 
and on or about April 15, 1927, the said State department, relying and act 
upon the written medical report and advice of Dr. 8. 8. Howe, a physician « 
surgeon, Classified the defendant as having. a permanent partial disability c. 
sisting of the total loss of the sight of the right eye, and accordingly caused |). 
defendant to be paid the sum of $1,080 out of the State aecident fund, which sin 
the defendant received on or about April 20, 1927. 


At a later date the department received a report from the Skagit 
Safety Council that the payment was excessive, as Olson had not 
suffered the total loss of his eyesight. Olson was called in and was 
examined by a different doctor, who found that not more than 5\) 
percent of the vision of the right eye was gone. The department soon 
thereafter held a hearing and Olson testified that “in his opinion thie 
disability to the said right eye was less than total loss of vision but 
more than 50 percent loss of vision” ; however, Olson refused to sub- 
mit himself for further examination by physicians or eye specialists. 

The State Department of Labor and Industries took legal action to 
force Olson to submit to a new examination, to let the court try the 
issues and determine the extent of his disability, and to secure a judg- 
ment against him in favor of the State in the sum of the excessive 
amount paid him under the workmen’s compensation act. The 
Superior Court of Skagit County, however, dismissed the suit, and 
the State appealed the case to the Supreme Court of Washington, 
which, after reviewing the facts and determining that the compensa- 
tion payments were made in accordance with the compensation 
schedule outlined in the act, concluded as follows: 

We do not find in our workmen’s compensation law any provision for a reex- 
amination of an award looking to recovery of any of the portion thereof from an 
injured workman, which has been awarded and paid to him by the department. 
In Rem. Rev. Stat., see. 7679, subd. (h) and section 7688, there do appear pro- 
visions looking to reexamination and readjustment of future payments of period- 
ical awards made by the department; but these provisions do not have any refer- 
ence to recovery from an injured workman of any sums which have been awarded 
and paid to him by the department. 

* %* * This case, as we view it, is not one involving a simple question of 
money had and received as the result of mistake, but is a question of money had 
and received by Olson as the result of a statutory prescribed inquiry on the part 
of the department acting in a quasi-judicial capacity. 

We conclude that the judgment must be affirmed. 
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Employer Liable for Damages Although Employee Dies as Result 
of Noncompensable Disease 


6 ies RECOVER damages for her husband’s death, Dora Jones, as 
administratrix of his estate, filed suit against his last employer, 
a company engaged in constructing an underground tunnel near the 
village of Hawks Nest, W.Va. The complaint alleged that while 
Jones was in the employ of the company large quantities of silica dust 
were caused and permitted to pervade and saturate the atmosphere 
in the tunnel, through the negligence of the general manager, and that 
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because Of this condition Jones contracted silicosis and died from it. 
It was further contended that water was not used to keep down the 
dust raised when the compressed air drills were used, nor was any 
other method used to protect the employees from the deleterious 
effects of the dust. 

[t was not alleged, however, that the employer was deprived of the 
protection of the West Virginia workmen’s compensation act, and 
because this allegation was not contained in the declaration the em- 
ployer demurred to the action. Counsel for the widow maintained 
that such an allegation was not necessary, as the case was outside 
the terms of the compensation act and therefore not controlled by 
any requirements in that act. The basis of the contention was as 
follows: 

(1) An employee has right of action at common law for damages for disease 
caused by negligence of his employer; (2) under our counterpart of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, if such employee die of a disease so contracted, his personal representa- 
tive may maintain action for the wrongful death; (3) disease, whether occupa- 
tional (no specific negligence of employer involved) or whether nonoccupational 
but attributable to negligence of employer, is not compensable under the West 


Virginia compensation act; (4) the compensation act exonerates employers from 
common-law liability only in compensable matters. 


The company, however, neither affirmed nor denied that occupa- 
tional disease is compensable under the West Virginia act and con- 
tended that such a decision was unnecessary in determining its liabil- 
ity. Its contention was that— 

The compensation act relieves subscribing employers, not in default, from 
liability to respond in damages for injury or death of an employee, however oc- 
curring, regardiess of whether there be involved a compensable or a noncom- 
pensable injury. This position is sought to be grounded on the following section 
of the workmen’s compensation act: 

“Any employer subject to this chapter who shall elect to pay into the work- 
men’s compensation fund the premiums provided by this chapter shall not be 
liable to respond in damages at common law or by statute for the injury or death 
of any employee however occurring, after such election and during any period in 
which such employer shall not be in default in the payment of such premiums 


and shall have complied fully with all other provisions of this chapter: mr 
(Code 1932, sec. 2516.) 


The circuit court of Fayette County overruled the demurrer and 
certified its ruling to the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia 
for a review. That court reviewed the facts in the case and ruled 
that the background and purpose of the law should be considered in 
interpreting the provisions of the workmen’s compensation act and 
that section 2516, quoted above, should be construed in view of the 
legislative intent. The court therefore held that it was necessary for 
the proper determination of the case to determine whether it was 
covered by the workmen’s compensation act. 

The court revitwed the common law regarding liability for occupa- 
tional disease and stated that the general rule, as expressed in nu- 
merous cases cited by the court, was that “the incurring of a disease or 
harm to health is such a personal wrong as to warrant a recovery if 
the other elements of liability for tort are present.” In other words, 
the employer was not liable to an employee for damages because of 
an occupational disease unless there was a showing of negligence on 
the part of the employer. The court then said that if the deceased 
employee had such a “right of action at common law (not taken 
away from him by the workmen’s compensation act) against the 
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defendant, then, under our counterpart of Lord Campbell’s Act his 
administratrix has a right to prosecute this suit.’ 

The court therefore concluded that the suit should be allowed 
provided the injury was not compensable under the West Virgini, 
compensation act. In determining this question the court cited 
cases in which compensation was allowed for injury due to a diseiise 
which was attributable to an exposure or injury at a definite time: 
and it concluded that a disease which is contracted by an employee 
through an indefinite period of employment was not compensa))|¢ 
under the act. Numerous phrases in the act were quoted to bear 
out this conclusion. A review was then made of the provisions of 
the compensation laws of the 44 States having such a law, and regard- 
ing these the court said: 

These enactments and the construction thereof by the courts of the respective 
States in regard to occupational disease seem to fall into six general classes: 
(1) Occupational disease expressly excluded entirely, or, except as direct|y 
attributable to accident, 33 States; (2) occupational disease arising from emp). \- 
ment, compensable, 3 States; (3) specified and enumerated occupational diseases, 
compensable, 5 States; (4) disease not mentioned by the act but held by the courts 
not to be compensable, 1 State (Michigan); (5) disease not mentioned by thie 
act but held by the courts to be compensable, 1 State (Massachusetts); ((j 
disease not mentioned in the act and the question yet undecided by the court 
of last resort of the State as to whether disease is compensable or not, 1 State 
(West Virginia). 

The court next turned to the basic question raised by the demurrer 
in the lower court, i.e., whether the compensation law exempts an 
employer who is protected by the workmen’s compensation fund 
from liability for a wreng an employee arising from disease con- 
tracted in the course of his employment, through the negligence o/ 
his employer, though the matter be not compensable under the work- 
men’s compensation statute. 

It had been stated by counsel during the trial that 40 of the 44 
States having such laws limited the exemption of the employer's 
liability to cases which are compensable under the act, and the cour: 
pointed to the faet that if this were not the case the employee woul! 
give up a valuable right and receive nothing in return. In conclusion 
the court said: 

The only element of common-law liability which remains is predicated on diseas« 
occasioned to employees by the negligence of employers. onstrained construc- 
tion of the statutory exemption of liability would result not only in precluding 
employees from maintaining damage actions for disease suffered on account of 
negligence of employers, but immunity of employers from such liability woul: 
tend to foster negligence of a kind likely to produce disease. It must not be 
deemed that such right of action is taken from employees unless the statutory) 
language is clear and concise and not subject to any other reasonable construction 
It is difficult to porous a satisfactory and reasonable basis for exemption of 
employers from liability for disease caused by their negligence, such diseas« 
being noncompensable under the compensation statute. 

The supreme court therefore affirmed the decision of the lower 
court overruling the demurrer and _ hol _that an employer is no! 
exempt, under the compensation law, from liability for a noncompen- 
sable disease attributable to the negligence of the employer. (Jones 
v. Rinehart & Dennis Co., Inc., 168 8.E, 482.) 
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3 Growth of Postal Credit Unions in 1932 


ULLETIN no. 13, recently issued by the Director of Service 
Relations of the Office of the Postmaster General, gives the 
status of the credit unions of postal employees as of December 31, 
1932. This report shows that the number of postal credit unions in- 
creased from 275 to 298 during 1932, that the membership rese from 
49.037 to 57,636, and the total assets from $5,078,874 to $6,167,546. 
The guaranty funds reported totaled $251,066 and undivided earnings 
300,460. The average dividend rate for the year was 6.59 percent. 
The bulletin points out that these credit unions are ‘“‘capably and 
efficiently managed.” Although $29,030,732 has been loaned, bad 
loans have aggregated only $4,271, or 0.015 percent. 
The table below shows the development of these credit unions since 
the first one was started in 1923. 













DEVELOPMENT OF POSTAL CREDIT UNIONS, 1923 TO 1932 

















































E Loans 
mye Number 
Date credit of mem- Assets Number 
unions} ers (cumula- Amount 
. tiv (cumulative) 
ive) 

SS UR Seer ee ; § fea ee Me Ne RS 
DOG. Sis Ma ca tocwdabwcsardcane- 7 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
DOC, SR sbtitic dient rbieeebon% enemas 25 (‘) (1) (‘) (‘) 
Oct, Ltn neccdses rh pl ae Se RET 44 7, 320 257, 943 $6, 522 $590, 919 
Oct. [iste ale a eg oe wall 63 11, 429 563, 189 16, 830 1, 599, 465 
Quct., Ta ee 83 16, 257 1, 001, 535 30, 313 3, 183, 890 
Det. Sisson cdetiddasccesbutssun : 190 25, 397 1, 770, 952 57, 055 6, 329, 736 
Diet, BR ee ntaiiic Sebi iaiieais oe ddisiaks ha asake 208 33, 984 2, 523, 917 87, 691 10, 410, 418 
Dee, SE cn connec ecase Eels SE ae 245 40, 574 3, 338, 219 125, 385 15, 234, 889 
Dec. Sapa case Be ol BaF A a ee j aes 275 49, 087 5, 078, 874 172, 437 21, 642, 432 
EOC Fe iain nc ti ac iat iisinenernendip ais 298 57, 636 6, 167, 546 248, 125 29, 030, 732 



































! No data. 






Farmers’ Credit Unions in Nebraska 






HE Nebraska Union Farmer (Omaha) in its issue of February 8, 
1933, contains a report on cooperative credit associations, pre- 
pared for the convention of the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska. The 
' formation of credit unions among farmers is a development of the 
' past few years, but is one which is being actively fostered by the 
Fy Farmers’ nion. 

|, The following table contains data compiled from the report men- 

tioned above. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FARMERS’ CREDIT UNIONS IN NEBRASKA, 1931 AND 19 





| 





December 31 





1931 





Number of associations 
Number of members 
Deposits: 
Number of accounts 
Amount of deposits 
SEED TIDE OI ibis Sco i ncikn cochadiivadanecndcidedicgucaicusentoel 
Loans: 
Number made during year 
Amount loaned 
Loans outstanding 











1 Not reported. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Convention of National Vocational Guidance Association, 1933 


DIGEST of the discussions and conclusions reached at the 

annual meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 

tion, held at Minneapolis, February 23-25, 1933, is given below from 
the report of the summarizing committee.! 

1. The existing economic crisis accentuates the need for revising 
our educational objectives. A balanced education should develop 
not only specific skills but imagination, initiative, and tenacity, for 
the individual ‘‘must be educated not only to do a job but to get one 
or make one when necessary or desirable.’”’” The committee voices 
the opinion that until the worker learns to distinguish definitely 
between the skills he employs in wage earning and those he uses in 
creative effort for its own sake, the urge to self-improvement can best 
be secured through guidance provided in connection with his job. 

2. In order to prevent periods of ill-balanced economic surplus, the 
committee declares, education for consumption must parallel educa- 
tion for production. Present-day machinery can readily produce a 
plethora of certain fundamental necessaries, but the demand is unlim- 
ited for goods of high grade and variety by a public ‘‘educated to 
sound values of life and discriminating taste in living.” 

3. It is also pointed out in the report that social mindedness must 
largely and yet by degrees be substituted for “‘profit-motive minded- 
ness.”” Education should definitely plan to influence social philosophy 
to the end that an economic surplus shall be utilized for general prog- 
ress and not for the exploitation of the jobless masses. 

4. It was the consensus of the convention that the existing crisis 
calls for complete allegiance to all the demands of vocational adjust- 
ment, which includes vocational guidance, vocational education, an. 
ment, and up-zrading training. 

5. In the face of the disturbing tendency to abridge educational 
opportunity as a result of financial and social strain, the convention 
reaffirmed its belief in ‘‘the American idea of education which gives 
to every child the right to a complete education at public expense.”’ 
This opportunity should be guaranteed by the cooperation of social 
and business interests. 

6. The growing number of young persons 16 to 18 years of age and 
over who attend school regularly, although symptomatic of present 
unemployment, calls for an adjustment in permanent plans which 
take into consideration differences in capacity, interests, and view- 
points. This indicates, according to the report, the need of a more 
effective utilization of differentiated school programs. 


! Vocational Guidance Magazine, April 1933, pp. 320-321. 
175278°—33——-6 
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7. The present industrial depression, the committee thinks, clear! 
shows the need for public vocational adjustment agencies to assi:; 
jobless adults to obtain suitable permanent or temporary work a)! 
for the cooperation of these agencies with groups of jobless adul:. 
organized as productive labor units or labor exchanges. 

8. The requirements of a developing social order having for i:, 
objective the welfare of every member of society accentuate, the co: 
mittee declares, the necessity of retaining public control of bo! 
vocational education and vocational guidance as factors in vocation; 
adjustment. 

9. The National Vocational Guidance Association should, the co1- 
mittee states, encourage all legitimate research activities that sho 
promise of helping to bring about a better understanding of tlic 
vocational adjustment problem. Furthermore, the association’shouw| 
cooperate with and where possible share in the work of other agencivs 
engaged in studying the same problems. It should vigorously carr 
on independent inquiry through a research committee and should also 
make a particular effort to cultivate in its members the researc) 
attitude. 

10. The present economic situation and the future show that there 
is a greater need than ever before for professionally trained voc.:- 
tional counselors. The National Vocational Guidance Association 
should endeavor to secure— 


— 


(a) Early action in each State, legislative or otherwise, requiring speci:! 
certification of all guidance workers. 

(b) Up-grading training for counselors-in-service for renewal of certificatic: 
(The special committee on training of counselors of the N.V.G.A. should }) 
continued and its activities enlarged to include a dynamic program designed |. 
achieve its recommendations.) 


(c) Basic training in the philosophy of vocational guidance for every public- 
school teacher. 


Organization of National Occupational Conference 


NATIONALE Occupational Conference has been organized by the 

American Association for Adult Education according to the 
March 1933 number of the Vocational Guidance Magazine. and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has made an appropriation o! 
$33,000 to maintain this new body up to October 1933. Franklin J. 
Keller, director of the Vocational Survey Commission of New York 
City and principal of the East Side Continuation School, is the director 
of studies of the conference, and he will have for his assistant Robert 
Hoppock, the former field secretary of the National Vocational! 
Guidance Association. The office headquarters of the new organiza- 
tion are located at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For some years efforts have been made by different associations, 
institutions, and governmental agencies to supply the demand for 
accurate data concerning opportunities in different occupations. A 
considerable amount of very good material has been published, but 
frequently there has been duplication of effort and the distribution of 
information has often been restricted to specialized professional groups 
or to local areas. Up to the time of the formation of the Nationa! 
Occupational Conference there was no agency with adequate resources 
to deal with the problem from a national viewpoint. 
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The conference program includes the operation of a clearing house 

or occupational data, the origination or compilation of occupational 
st ta at all educational levels, the distribution of these studies and of 
other data regarding occupational education and adjustment, the 
promotion and possibly the support of additional research and investi- 
cation iM those occupations where such research seems essential, the 
development of a publication program with a view to meeting the needs 
of administrative officials, teachers and students, public employ- 
ment counselors, and adults already employed; the sponsorship, or in 
a few cases the carrying out of additional studies and possibly some 
research along the lines of occupational education and adjustment. 

Among the organizations with which the conference is expected to 
cooperate are: the United States Office of Education, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, the National Vocational Guidance Association, the National 
Education Association, and the American Management Association. 

The conference has an executive committee, a technical committee, 
and an advisory committee of 50, the latter body including representa- 
tives of educational institutions and organizations, parent education, 
vocational education, school administration, labor, industry, engineer- 
ing and economics. 

A committee on occupational training recently appointed by the 
American Council on Education will cooperate with the conference. 
The main interest of this committee is in formulating a program for a 
long-time study and planning of occupational education. A commit- 
tee has also been designated by the Society for the Promotion of 
: ngineering Education, “to follow up a technical education study made 
by Robert EH. Spahr, of the General Motors Institute of Technology. 


POE. ra LIEN Se 
Engineering Foundation’s Courses for the Unemployed 


O AID unemployed engineers to bear the strain of their enforced 

idleness, advanced instruction courses were inaugurated in the 
Engineering Societies Building, New York City. This educational 
experiment was sponsored by the Engineering Foundation for the 
local sections of the national societies of mechanical, civil, electrical, 
and mining engineers, with the help of their professional engineers’ 
committee on unemployment. A brief account of this undertaking is 
given in the Personnel Journal of April 1933. 

On January 9, 1933, six courses were started. They were to be 
continued until the close of May and were specifically planned for the 
existing need, differing in a number of respects from the ordinary col- 
lege courses. The subjects were power plant engineering, sales 
engineering, applied electricity, building equipment, business finance, 
and industrial management. The numbers who attended the various 
classes ranged from 65 to 210. In compliance with numerous 
requests, four additional shorter courses were added, their respective 
subjects being construction planning, concrete structures, the devel- 
opment of inventions, and vocational readjustment. 

The cooperation of the following universities and colleges have made 
these courses possible: Columbia University, New York University’ 
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Schools of Commerce and of Engineering, Polytechnic Institute ,; 
Brooklyn, Stevens Institute of Technology, and College of the City of 
New York. The vocational readjustment course was arranged by th 
Personnel Research Federation. The individual cooperation of 
number of engineers, some of them unemployed, and of the members 
of the faculty of the above-mentioned educational institutions was 
also an important factor in the project. Other engineers have mai 
financial contributions to carry on the experiment. The disengac. 
engineers were charged no fees. 
Great interest, it is reported, has been manifested in this under 
taking. Applications for the various courses show that engineey 
from 33 North American and 12 foreign universities desired to avy,i| 
themselves of this opportunity for broader training and for laying » 
better foundation for future engineering work. About 500 engineer: 
most of them members of engineering societies, registered for these 
special courses. A number of the men benefiting y attendance at 
these courses have voiced their appreciation of this educationa| 
opportunity and have found that the pursuit of definite study has 
served to relieve their minds of futile anxieties. 


wo 
——— 





Public Adult Education in California 


ie 1932-33 there were 316,602 adults enrolled in special day and 
evening classes and in night schools in California— a decrease of 
4,142 as compared with the enrollment in 1931-32. The data are 
presented in the April 1933 number of the Journal of Adult Education 
(New York), in which the findings of a study made by the California 
Association for Adult Education are reviewed. The information 
given here is from that periodical. 

The Department of Finance of California reports that last year that 
State expended $1,500,000, or approximately 3 percent of the schoo! 
fund, on adult education. Contributions from local districts supple- 
mented the amount. So far as it was possible to ascertain, no dis- 
trict expended over 1% percent of its school budget, which ‘includes 
both State and county aid, on adult education. 

In 181 schools replying to the questionnaire the enrollment distri- 
bution in adult classes this year is as follows: 10,143 in trade classes; 
21,142 in commercial classes; 11,482 in homemaking classes; 1,283 in 
agricultural classes; 7,374 in social civics classes; 12,564 in immigrant 
and Americanization classes; and 38,141 in miscellaneous classes, 
which include parent education; academic subjects, such as history, 
mathematics, and English; music, art, and other forms of cultural 
education. About one third of the adults at present enrolled in these 
classes are out of work. 

A tuition fee of $10 to $15 per semester for a course having two 
class meetings per week would be required to convert this adult edu- 
cation program into a self-supporting scheme. To the inquiry as to 
what proportion of the students now enrolled could not or would not 
pay fees based upon the self-supporting estimate, the replies indicated 
that slightly over 74 percent could not or would not ay such fees. 
It is the belief of the California Association for Adult Education that 
adult education administrators are correct in their statement that 
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he attempt to make public adult education self-supporting would 

res! sult in closing the night schools.” 

Some economies have already been effected in the budgets for adult 
oily ‘ation. Replies as to the number of persons who had for financial 
reasons been refused the opportunities for adult education that they 
had sought showed a total of 27,549 from the 181 institutions replying 
to the questionnaire. 

In concluding its report the California Association for Adult Educa- 
tion expresses the belief that the night schools of that State are 
rendering a public service of inestimable value, and makes the recom- 
mendation that ‘‘no measures shall be taken which will impair this 
service to the needy and the underprivileged.”’ 





Experimental Handicraft Workshops in Zurich, Switzerland 


N ORDER to train unemployed workers, especially aged or infirm, 

in useful handicrafts, such as production of articles of furniture, 
tools, utensils, silverware, rugs, hammocks, rope, covers, all kinds of 
ornaments and trinkets, etc., the town ceil of the city of Zurich, 
having made the necessary appropriations, opened a number of 
experimental workshops in December 1931.' 

Approximately 70 unemployed workers between the ages of 40 and 
70 years are employed in such shops and receive a wage during the 
training period. 

No previous knowledge of the arts and crafts is required by those 
employed, among whom are aged unemployed bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, barbers, bank clerks, carpenters, bricklayers, etc. 

It is the object of the city authorities to establish in time new in- 
dustries in which the aged and infirm may find permanent remunera- 
tive employment, and any industrial line offering a possibility in this 
connection is experimented upon. 

During 1932 the experimental workshops were practically self- 
supporting, 20,000 kilograms (about 44,000 pounds) of aluminum 
alone being used in the manufacture of ware sold during the year. 





! Report of L. W. Haskell, American consul general at Zurich, Switzerland, Mar. 28, 1933. 
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Agreement of Sewing-Machine Machinists, Philadelphia 


HE Sewing Machine Machinists’ Lodge No. 712, a new local of 

the International Association of Machinists, recently sixnod 
agreements with seven sewing-machine companies of Philadelphia. 
These agreements contain several provisions not common to the 
majority of the machinists’ agreements. 

The working week consists of 48 hours, divided as follows: Monday. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 8% hours each, and 
Saturday 4% hours. No overtime work is permitted. 

ri provision for taking care of employees when work is slack is as 
follows: 


If it becomes necessary to lay off any of the regular employees on account of 
slack work, the work to be had shall be divided equally among the regular em 
ployees, wherever this is possible. When any employee does not work more than 
24 hours a week he shall be paid an additional 25 cents per hour for each hour 
worked in that week. 


Any employee to be discharged must be given at least 2 weeks’ 
notice, except where a shorter notice is agreed upon between the em- 
ployer and the executive board of the union. 

Machinists and apprentices have the following seven holidays with: 
pay: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Jewish 
-: ew Year’s Day, Atonement Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 

ay. 

All machinists, apprentices, and others employed in repairing, 
erecting, dismantling, or installing sewing machines must be members 
of the union. When the employer is called upon by customers or 
others to furnish or recommend help he must furnish or recommend 
members of the union. 





—— _— 
i a 


Awards Reducing Wage Scales of Typographical Workers 


Baltimore 


EMBERS of Typographical Union No. 12, employed on five 

newspapers in the city of Baltimore, received a 10 percent 
reduction in their wage scale for the year 1933, by the award of Eli 
Frank, chairman of the local board of arbitration. 

The publishers proposed a reduction of 25 percent in the wa. 
scale paid during the year 1932—day shift $50.50, night shift $53.5(, 
and third shift $58 per week. The publishers based their request for 
the proposed reduction on the decrease of 20 percent in the cost o! 
living since 1929, when the present scale became effective. 
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The union contended that the decrease in the cost of living from 
1929 to 1933 is only 17 percent and called attention to the fact that 
roach member holding a regular situation gives one day’s work to an 
unemployed member, thereby accepting a voluntary cut of 1624 per- 
cent in his weekly wage. 

The award rendered February 4, 1933, is in part, as follows: 


Your arbiter has given his careful consideration to the matters herein discussed 
as well as to the many others advanced by the respective parties and has reached 
the conclusion that the wage scale in effect on December 31, 1932, should be re- 
duced. As already indieated the figures submitted by the publishers show a 
decline in the cost of living from January 1, 1929, of 20 percent; those of the union 
a reduction of only 17 percent. As against this must be assessed some profit to 
the publishers in the maintenance for their benefit of a reservoir of available 
skillful printers for emergency needs. 

In a matter as important to the employees as the standard of living, one in 
which the publie likewise has an intense interest, both from the social and eco- 
nomie point of view, itis desirable that a mistake, if made, should not be against the 
employees. There should be a margin of safety. The question of the real value 
of the wages of the printers is one of the most vital in the determination of the 
question presented to the arbiter. It is his judgment that the wage scale in effect 
December 31, 1932, should be reduced by 10 percent, and, accordingly, his award 
fixes &@ wage scale for the year 1933 at 90 percent of the wage scale which pre- 
vailed on said December 31, 1932. 


Denver 


AN APPEAL to the International Board of Arbitration from the 
award of the local board was made by Typographical Union No. 49 
and two newspaper publishing companies of Denver. 

The old contract provided for a rate of $50.75 for day work and 
$54.25 for night work for a week of 44 hours. It also provided a $2 
bonus for two successive shifts on Saturday. The local board awarded 
a cut of 5 percent in the wage scale, leaving the hours the same as in 
the old contract and maintaining the $2 bonus. 

In their appeal the publishers asked a 15 percent cut in the wage 
scale instead of the 5 percent awarded by the local board and a reduc- 
tion of the bonus to $1.60. The union asked an increase of 3 percent 
above the wage provided in the old contract and an increase in the 
bonus to $3. 

The finding and decision of Fred C. Gause, chairman of the Inter- 
national Board of Arbitration, rendered March 17, 1933, is in part, as 
follows: 


It is shown that the journeymen have had their gross income materially 
reduced. 

When the publisher has materially less linage to publish he reduces the force 
in the composing room, with a consequent loss to the employees. 

This reduction is, of course, a saving to the publisher. 

At the time of the local hearing the members of the union were subject to a 
6 percent assessment to aid fellow members of the union who were out of work. 

Since this time the members have substituted for this assessment, the plan of 
only working 5 days a week, instead of 6, so as to divide the available employment 
among a greater number of men. This has materially reduced the gross income 
of each employee. 

The result is that with the 5 percent reduction allowed by the local board the 
day worker, who under the old contract received $50.75 per week, will now receive 
only about $40 per week. This is, of course, for only a 5-day week, but the fact 
remains that this is the extent of his income. 

This does not result in any saving to the publisher, but is a material fact to 
consider in determining a fair wage. 

On the other hand there is ample evidence to support the 5 percent reduction 
which was made. 
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Because of the foregoing I do not believe the award of the local board is «| wr 
to be erroneous as to the scale of wages. 7 

As to the bonus for the double shift on Saturday I am not convinced that : ere 
is any sufficient reason to make a change from the local award. - 

It appears that the publishers, with the 5-day week in operation, can 1 Ice 
the number of men who are required to work two shifts on aturday so that th 
$2 bonus will not be a very large item. 

The union asks that it be increased to $3, so that there will be a greater ince, 
to the publisher to try to avoid the double shift. 

I do not believe the facts would justify an increase over $2. 

Leaving it at the old rate is in fact an increase under present conditions. 

I do not believe the local award on this subject should be disturbed. 

Therefore, the award of the local board is affirmed on all matters submitted 
on this appeal. 
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Renewal of Wage Agreements in Norway 


Dagon ig aa to a report from the United States consulate in 
Oslo, Norway, the wage agreements concluded in September 
1931 between the Norwegian Federation of Labor and the employers’ 
association provided for the regulation of wages in January 1933 on 
the basis of the index figure for the cost of living. 

In anticipation of wage reductions, the Federation of Labor called 
a meeting in December 1932 at which it was determined not to accept 
any wage reductions on the basis of the index figure for the cost of 
living. It was stated that the workers have always opposed such rev- 
ulation of wages on the ground that this figure does not fairly repre- 
sent the cost of living for a worker and his family, but that the 
protracted lockout in 1931 forced them to accept it. The Federation 
of Labor also contended that the proposed 3 percent sales tax on 
practically all commodities will increase the cost of living corre- 
spondingly. 

Inasmuch as the index figure for December 1932 showed a fall of 
5 points as compared with the figure for 1931, a wage reduction of 2.98 
percent was possible in accordance with the wage agreements. How- 
ever, owing to the strong opposition of the Federation of Labor to any 
wage cuts, negotiations were opened and the am ng tect association, 
despite the protest of many of its members, finally decided to refrain 
from making any reduction in wages and the present wage agreements 
were prolonged for another year, or until the spring of 1935. 
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Review of Industrial Disputes in the United States from 1916 to 
1932 


INCE the year 1926 only 2 years, 1929 and 1931, have shown a 
greater number of strikes than 1932. 

The States of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey account for 60 percent of all the strikes reported for 
the year 1932 and New York City alone for 17 percent, while in Pitts- 
burgh the number of strikes decreased almost one half from 1931. 

The number of strikes involving union workers has decreased 
from 83 percent in 1930 and 78 percent in 1931 to 72 percent in 
1932. 

Wages were the cause of the majority of strikes in 1932. Whereas, 
in 1931, only 61 percent of the strikes were due to this cause, wages 
were & direct: or contributory cause in about 70 percent of the dis- 
putes in 1932. 

As regards number of workers involved, the four major industries 
were the building trades with more than double the 1931 number, the 
clothing industry with an increase of 31 per cent over 1931, ‘and 
coal mining and the textiles industry, showing decreases of 46 and 
64 percent respectively. 

The dispute was settled in favor of the employers in 43 percent 
and in favor of the workers in 27 percent of the cases. In 64 percent 
of the cases the dispute lasted 14 days or less. 


TABLE 1.—RELATIVE NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED, 1916 




















TO 1932 
Relative number of— | Relative number of— 
Year - Year | 

| Disputes | Employees Disputes | Employees 

—_ 
1916___- . a. 100 pon Bee. 6 i tc 34 27 
fo ES A a 117 8 tS ae a eR. 27 21 
i pa 88 2 Ps pn el 19 22 
1919____ tt Ter 96 Be Be Ri os a wcccbhowbiniaousen 17 22 
Te eee 90 Oe Oe MR a ni-< dh abennkie bcdkad 24 15 
GR Bsn cadied ; ‘ 63 OP Fy Weis» 3 che ee 17 10 
OF" ae ee ae 29 G6 fH SOR oud So cd cp edasnckoatie 24 17 
LUpiaretd bo danies « 41 Go fh Bebe, op kncdedleeso cea 21 15 

Pedrow nes en - 33 
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Month of Occurrence 


TABLE 2 shows the number of disputes beginning in each 1 
and in effect at the end of the month, the number of worke: 
volved and the man-days lost. 

No one period is particularly striking for the year 1932, Jan 


nth, 
> ls. 














: 3 lary 
April, May, August, and September all having nearly the <a;}; 
number of disputes. The man-days lost in May however \ er 
high because of large and rather protracted building-trades strike: 
TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN, AND IN EFFECT AT END OF, EACH 
MONTH IN 1932 
r ic Number of workers 
Number of disputes involved in disputes = 
Month = ys 

Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect |'0°' (Uring 

ning in | atend of| ningin [atend of} "th 

month | month | month | month 
| EET OEE aE RE EEE ELS 87 37| 12.001] 4,993 | 2 873 
gg Sees OEE RS eM ge Me hy Se 56 34 33, 713 31, 103 160, 70] 
on oo STE SS a Be MSE FAM a Re ee teh LO 64 30 33, 087 13, 937 736, 789 
| sees aeih aia SR Fes ye Pe: ny SA ENB ne he te AED Eee 89 44 19, 187 21, 513 6120, 86¢ 
| ASE PPR TY PRG PETER IT s SO PT ESS LS Pea 87 52 44, 357 49, 777 1, 251, 455 
0 ORE ET SE IS gupeiatg S85 Fe thillegtg paidialing dita 69 46 15, 858 24, 138 943, 338 
Oo Rhea aun <$ eadhdandeiibhn +o 66 40 20, 890 33, 216 740, 785 
August -__-- ois 8 + NEN & eile Abs. 0 Sees te eae 85 38 28, 492 27,717 74, 43 
Sith a MR Teas Sites Bete cee? ME aS 85 33 17, 824 7, 456 566, 045 
Re Fa eS pnw Nineties iuinaadeilenees am ail 47 23 10, 442 2, 324 147, 059 
EE TE Ee ae ieee Se REECE BL. S 38 21 3, 460 1, 896 68, 154 
| Rs Let Ee a ae SS. Mak 35 12 3, 425 997 $0), 492 




















In table 3 are shown, by months, the number of disputes for each 
year from 1916 to 1932. The year 1932 was peculiar in that instead 
of the late spring and early summer months showing the greatest 
unrest, an almost equal number of strikes occurred in each of the 
months of January, April, May, August, and September. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY 1916 70 
DECEMBER 1932 




















Number of disputes beginning in— 

a Re 
Year Month | !°'* 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.| Sept.! Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| not 

stated 

nana 
RA 188 206 294 434 617 354 313 326 252 261 197 149 198 | 3, 789 
| TE: BG 211 318 445 463 323 445 360 349 322 257 197 469 | 4, 450 
See 223 312 321 392 296 288 278 212 145 208 250 237 | 3, 353 
1919___ 199 198 192 270 431 322 381 417 425 334 165 140 156 } 3, 630 
SAR ape 280 214 288 427 422 317 298 264 231 192 106 108 264 | 3, 411 
Tan” 238 172 194 292; 575 152 167 143 124 90 92 76 70 | 2, 385 
REE 131 96 75 109 104 64 101 95 85 64 64 43 $1 {| 1,112 
1923__ 69 72 123 212 246 133 146 106 93 117 66 59 111 | 1, 553 
ree 102 70 118 144 155 98 89 81 71 74 61 40 146 | 1, 249 
unas gue G4 8Y 83 161 161 108 103 123 104 77 63 45 90 | 1, 301 
SRS 62 74 84 127 141 73 84 9s 85 60 48 33 66 | 1,035 
a 37 65 74 87 107 80 65 57 57 50 27 |S eee 734 
RES. 48 52 41 71 80 44 54 59 52 61 44 / fe ae 629 
eee 48 54 77 117 115 73 80 78 98 69 61 Be Sietal cc 903 
ae 45 52 44 64 66 59 78 51 72 47 44 - 3} eee 653 
Se 57 52 49 73 115 90 73 79 117 77 62 BR es eri 8Y4 
Ss 87 56 64 89 87 69 66 85 85 47 38 8 ee 808 
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Alabama. 
Alaska--- 
Arizona-- 
Arkansas 
Califormit 
Colorado 
Connect 
Delaware 
Dist. Col 
Florida-. 
Georgia- 
[daho--- 
[llinois -. 
Indiana. 
lows. -- 
Kansas - 
Kentuch 
Louisial 
Maine-. 
Marylal 
Massacl 
Michigt 
Minnes 
Mississ! 
Missow 
Montal 
Nebras 
Nevadi 
New H 
New Je 
New IV 
New ¥Y 
North 
North 
Ohio-- 
Oklah 
Oregol 
Penns 
Rhode 
South 
South 
Tenne 
Texas 
Utah. 
Verm 
Virgil 
Wast 
West 
Wise 
Wyo 
Inter 
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Place of Occurrence of Disputes 


TABLE 4 gives the number of disputes by States and regions for 
‘he 16-year period, 1916 to 1932. 

Of the 1932 strikes 80 percent occurred north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi Rivers. Over 40 percent occurred in the two States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, while these two States plus Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey accounted for 60 percent of the total number. 


TABLE 44-—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1932, BY STATE 
AND SECTION OF COUNTRY 
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state and section | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 | 19 25 | 1926 11927 91 sy 11932 
| 
jlaballitieuicdnss 15 20 13 18 25 15 4 6 3 5 ] l I 4 
Alaska 3 5 3 3 l 2)... : . 
Arizona 7 20 4 7 9 4 ] ee a l 3}. 2 - 
\rkansas 20; 36) ii ee ek 2 2 3 4 q ee Me eb ao 
( rnia 55| 112; 94) 102; 120) 99 37) 47) 29) 40) 34) 20] 16) 28) 14) 23) 24 
Colorado 17} 48) 32) 31) 22] 27 7| 3 5| 10 Pe 6 8. ae ee 
Connecticut 326} 178) 92) 135) 128) 61; 30) 52; 26] 46) 29) 27; 11) 13) 13) 18) 21 
Delaware 12) 17; 144 1 10 4 1| _ MA ee .. 2.9 “Soe 
Dist. Columbia 8} 144 13] 10) 14 ~#5 4 6 5} 6|_. + € aes 
Florida 9 165 20) 30 i) 19 5] 4 2 10 eS SS 2 ae 2 
Georgia 8| 28) 40; 39) 29) 2i 3] 4 4 5 9 1 l Me eke Sige 
[daho.--- 5| 32) 10) 10 5 aS ie mF a Be, AS 
Minois...-.--- 159} 282) 248] 267| 254) 164 63) 72| 80| 84| 72) 44) 40| 52) 37) 38) 42 
Indiana--- , 75} 73; 76! 106) 99) 61 15) 35| 28 45| 32) 16) 13) 34) 20' 18) 16 
lowa.... | 65| 41) #%57' 47) +42; #+415 «14 «(O15} h612]lUM BCU CUS} CS 613) 66 
Kansas bis 15} 53) 41) 45) #414) #21 4 5 6| 12 2 7 Se eR 3 
Kentucky - 13} 38) 19 26) 22) #17) #+10) Ili 12) +2 12) 12; 4 7 2 4 10 
Louisiana : 8} 39| 23] 651) 37; 2 8| 16 7; 3 es: 2s aos 
Maine... _.-| 30; 40; 36) 40: 22) 2 ii 7 6| 10 TS a. ae a hk 
Maryland bi 48} 50; 72| 41| 571 27] 12] 19} 25) 17 7; 9} 8 13) 10) 8 7 
Massachusetts....| 383! 353) 347| 396] 377| 201; 139) 217; 97] 162) 113) 70) 95; 77| 45) 61) 76 
Michigan 7i| 64 GO| S84 63] 71) #18 #=%19 10) HM 12] 7 7 16) 14) 9 @ 
Minnesota. ...| 30} 53) 40, 49) 5O| 45 9 14 4 5 9 11) 3} OF 6 Of 5 
Mississippi -- 4} 13 5 2 4 9}... lj.. Sh ae — ee eek 
Missouri_......-- Q7| 122) 105} 69) 63) 54 26) 27; 35) 9| 14; 8! 17) 1] 17] 18 
Montana. * 15} 77| 33) 23) 16 21 2 7 I l a. 2:2 are Ss 
Nel waska_._..._- 21; 28] Ii 17 #123 «Oo 3 l 2 2 y Sc: 2 0 BS 
evada___. 2 7 5 4 ] 3 l * NEES DSP a 
Ne w Hampshire. 20; 20; 17] 34 32) o& 3 6 8 5 + 4: 4 2 2 Ss 
New Jersey.......| 417| 227) 138} 183) 145) 125) 71) 78) 92) 92) 84) 59) 46) 76) 55) 77) 78 
New Mexico ? im 4 2 4 l TN ae Ee es 1 we 2) l 
Now York 592) 711) 689! 536 600) 384| 202} 403) 281| 301! 216) 181| 131| 179 149) 237| 220 
North Carolina-- 8 7 144 22; 21 26 6 6 4 7 2) 7] WW 17) «8 2| 22 
North Dakota_- 2 , ae 4 s 2 l me 4 nap Rebdccslot = 0 be oc 
Ohio___.. “-"")'"290! 279] 197) 237} 206; 167| 73] 65| 68|  73| 68) 21) 27| 41 33| 54| 36 
Oklahoma... ...- 24| 35) 19) 32) 24) 29 9 2 6| 10 Fe oe By Gat Fe 
Oregon. - ae 23| 58| 18] 38) 22) 2 8} 15) 13 5 8| 10) 6 7] 2 7 4 
Pennsylvania__...| 574, 494| 311) 280) 250) 222} 101) 234! 261; 184) 162] 123) 113) 184) 113) 149) 109 
Rhode Island 77| 105| 53; 78| 89} 42) 37) 25 5| 25; 28] 23; 9} 17] 10) 20) 11 
South Carolina. - 5 7 3} ol 5} 12 a. Le Hinccl<it a aan | 
South Dakota. ...|_- we tee ea) Ee oats Paes Pi Mel Ss ue 
Tennessee. - - - - . | 26) 42) 2) 40) 27) 2 8 7 WO 68F}lUTlCU UT hUHhhlhUlC UC 
Texas.............) 28| 56] 41/ 50| 73| 64] 10) 15) 16 11) 4| 9} S| 5} 6 12) 5 
Uteliiuags.... ---| 3 21) 14) 22) 14 5 l oe 2|-.-..| "eR fam | RR SOR 1 
Vermont. .......- 10 s 9 14 #12 ie ee ee 4) 1 Meade... 3 a Gere 
Virginia. ......- 16; 35) 37; 2 3! 14} 5 3} 4 1| 3 1 : |) a) ee 
Washington......| 58} 294] 130] 113} 69) 63) 22) 36; 15) 15) 5) 9 13) 10) 6) 17) 7 
West Virginia....| 40| 64] 50] 63| 49) 28; 8| 28; 23; 20) 4) 3/....| 2| 13) 32, 8 
Wisconsin. __._.- 63} 57; 54) 77) 68} 41) 21) 10 15) M 8 3F & 6 Ww 13 8 
WH ccitinueleansal _ & 5| 41 6 i 1| | Pe ae of ” as 1 
Interstate.......... 4, 25 4 21) 10; 19) 27] 2 10) 12| 8 6 10 67] Wy 8 
—E — Pr ,. ee eR: SR OS ee ee eee 
United ss | 
States '_____|3, 758/4, 443): 3, 94718, 571)3, ani) 2, 381 h, 088), 553)1, aot, 1, 300|1, 032 734) 629) 903) 653) 894) 808 
North of the Ohio 
and east of the 
Mississippi. - . -- 3, 186'3, 034/2, 466/2, 678|2, 431/1, 607) 840'1, 249/1, 007|1,091| 869) 587) 520) 728) 524) 715) 650 
South of the Ohio 
and east of the | 
Mississippi.....| 147} 309| 243) 278| 227) 186, 66, 71) 60) 51) 66) 49) 18) 60) 60) 57) 61 
West of the Mis- | e | | 
sissippi__...-.- 421|1,075| 634) 6504) 623] 569) 155) 210) 163) 146; 89} 92) 81) 108) 68) 120) 94 
Interstate... _- | 4| 25 4 21 10} 19} 2) 23} 10} 12 8& 6 10} "| we Se 





| Does not include strikes in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, and Virgin Islands. 
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As in previous years, New York City was the scene of the grea tog, 
number of strikes occurring in any city of the United States, wit} 
17 percent of the total. This was, however, a considerable decr ase 
from the number in 1931. Among the larger industrial cities, Boston, 
Chicago, Newark, and Paterson showed ‘slight increases over 4 31. 
while a slight decrease was noted in Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, had only slightly more than half as many strikes in & r 
in 1931. 


TABLE 5.—_NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE DISPI TR: 
OCCURRED IN ANY YEAR, 1916 TO 1932 








[PER er Fee oo; hey ee ee Pe 
























































City '19161917|1918 1919) 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925, 1926 1927 1928) 1920 1930) 19 129 
: 
| 1 
Baltimore, Md____......_-- | 39 | 36 | 47| 26| 34/22] 9115/23/15} 4] 7! 7] 10] 8! 7 
SO es | 62 | 87 | 68 | 98 | 51 | 43 | 22} 43 | 31 | 49 | 39 | 22 | 24) 19 9} 11 7 
Bridgeport, Conn....___.____| 38 | 30| 13/25; 10} 2] 3] 2] 1{ 4] 8] 5| 3] Ij.) 2) 4 
, Eg RE 41 | 28 | 24! 20| 47 | 20 x 8} 11 s 6 3 s s 2 3 3 
Chicago, I]_............____.| 73 {123 |100 |126 {125 | 89 | 26 | 44 | 291 & 39 | 29; 11 | 32{ 18} 21 ” 
Cincinnati, Ohio. _.._____- _| 29 | 323 | 26 | 39; 31/18] 10] 10 5 3 hb. l 4 3 41) ¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio_.........-- 60 | 76 | 39 | 47 | 41 | 26) 22}.13] 16) 20) 15 5;}19{ 11] 11 3 9 
Denver, Colo.......----.-..| 8| 26|19| 22} 15/16} 2} 2] 2] 6] 3] 2/ 3] a}...' 3) | 
RS Ey | 31 | 19] 18} 40! 24] 39] 12] 14 7 9 9 § 3; 10; 10 2 3 
Fall River, Mass tnetib aiiall 20 | 13 | 18 | 28 | 22) 10 s 3 2; 10 4 8/17 2 5 4) 5 
Hartford, Conn___._________- 28; 21! 8117/19} 2] 2] 1) 3] 1] 3] 1] 14 2t BIL] 2 
Holyoke, Mass..-.-.-.....--- , SPA oh FS: dak pa Ge Tee FS ee ee lhe 
p P&S. Se 28 | 24 7 | 25) 14 9 9 5 7 6 7 2 3 3 7 6' 8 
Kansas City, Mo-__.__--- _...| 20 | 36 | 20} 16113117] 9] 61/10} 2] 34 2 cee a) 2 | 5 
pO ee ~ oe 8 | 22] 11] 27 | 12] 14}; 10 6} 12) 15 3/15 s 3 3] 6 
Milwaukee, Wis__._....._--- 30 | 14111] 27} 2] 9] 11 Ci.) eee Se 417] 3 
Newark, N.J.................] 55} 50} 36 | 33 | 16) 2 6113) 11); 15 7 4 9/13) 16 8} 9 
New Orleans, La......._.-- 7 | 23} 20] 40 | 29; 23; 7} 11 6} 2) & 1 2t Gr. 4 1} 5 
 »< * » aes 363 |484 |484 |370 |341 |193 |140 |296 |204 |228 |133 {127 | 90 |/113 | 89 |167 | 125 
Paterson, NJ EP 18 | 27 | 20} 15} 12] 17] 14] 16 | 21 | 12 7 5 | 10] 2 7112 { 
Philadelphia, Pa-.-_-........-- 74 | 89 | 80} 60 | 59 | 611 21 | 32 54] 37 | 30) 23 | 22| 73 | 33 | 36 
i, SR 47 | 37 | 19 | 19 | 15 | 23 l 51 12' ll s s 6} 11 9/19 0 
Providence, R.I_........-.-- 21 | 46} 18 | 31 | 32] 17 6; 5] 2] 8114] 9] 2] 4 5 3 5 
Rochester, N.Y._.....-- _..--| 16 | 27 | 35 | 13 | 37 | 36) 17 | 12] 13 5 1} ll 2 5 2 5 3 
San Francisco, Calif_..._.-- 23 | 37 | 30 | 34 | 26 | 22 7114 4/11 7 7 2 5 3 4 6 
“| ea 58 | 53 | 70 | 39 | 40 | 26/11) 19| 21; &] 4/10} 5] 12] 41] 10 
Gs MP cg. oa oe kate 15 | 49 | 29 | 24) 26] 21 5 | 14 6 4 2 1 4 2 1 6 
Springfield, Mass____.__--_- Re Fe gS ae FS oe i.e Se Jw BO Be ° ee Ee ee eee 5 oe 
y ON a 16 | 16 | 27 | 24 | 20) 15 3 & 3 2 3 }. 1 2 2 3 
, 3 RR 25); 15/11{ 4/21] 5] 1) 3] 3] 4] 2] 2] 1) 6] 3}-- 2 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa__._-_- eisinan 6 | 25 s 4 9/10 7; 12 7 4 2 bal 8 3 3 l ) 
Worcester, Mass_........--. 18 | 12} 11} 28}; 18|;12} 2] 9| 4 7 7 wr os 1 1 2 2 
Youngstown, Ohio--- --_-- | 27 1 5 | 14 4 6 4 5 1 4 PR 1 5 5 3 
Sex of Workers Involved 


Tas Le 6 shows the distribution of the strikes according to sex of 
workers involved, by years, 1916 to 1932. 


TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1932, BY SEX OF 
EMPLOYEES 








Number of disputes beginning in— 
Sex of persons 




















involved 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920| 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |1927!1928]1929|1930!1931/ 19:2 
Males only_..__-- 3, 121|3, 61112, 467|2, 818|2, 347|1, 750 676] 983| 877} 891) 831| 587] 450| 590| 488] 634) 502 
Females only ....| 122) 158} 90) 88} 78) 30) 22) 31) 23) 31) 33) 15) 15) 22) 15) 14) 15 
Both sexes.._____- 2691 190] 278] 521| 343| 558! 357] 445] 2801 338] 150] 132) 164] 291] 150] 246) 231 
Not reported... 277| 491| 518} 203| 643} 47| 57] 94] eo} 41; nf | pd 

Total...._.- 3, 789}4, 450)3, 363)3, 630|3, 411]2, 385) 1, 112)1, 553/1, 249|1, 301 1, 085| 734] 629] 903] 653] 894) sos 


















































Relation of Workers to Unions 


TaBLe 7 shows that 581, or about 72 percent, of the workers 
involved in labor disputes were members of some labor organization. 
In the past few years there seems to have been a steady decrease in 
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this percentage. In 1930 trade-unionists formed nearly 83 percent 
of he total number of strikers; in 1931, 78 percent; and in 1932 only 
2 percent. 


TaBLE 7%—-RELATION TO LABOR UNIONS OF WORKERS INVOLVED IN LABOR DIS- 
PUTES, 1916 TO 1932 








Number of disputes 
Relation of work- | 
































erstounion | | | | 
1916| 1917 | | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 1927) 1928/1929 e = ON 
| we cceRe) OES Brcek wri SOE? Gy El BS Ae, | 
o | | | | 
Connected with | - | 
unlons-.-.- 2, 4538/2, 392 lL 903)2, 033/2 , 5062, 038) 844/1, 265)1, 063)1,018} 823) 614) 534) | 539) 700) 581 
Not connected | ® 3 3 e | 
with unions 446; 209) 362 137} 62 37 77 69} 142 93) 67| 66) 157| 93) 183) 226 
Organized after | 7 | 
dispute began 71; 55) 26] 30) ‘ 5} 5} 18] 14 16 19] 16) 4) 20) 15) 2. 
Union and non- | | | | | 
union workers _- ; , 123 2 31 38 15 5 4 1s) 6 9 1 
Not reported. _ __ 814/1, 794|1 , 062 1, 4: 24 760; 280) 214) 164 72 87 85} 22) 21) ; |. 'd 
| aise - ee eee Oe paced § ROR SS 
Total 3, 7a 450) 3, 353| 3, 630) 3, ate , 385 il, 112)1, 55 3) 1, 249) R aor}, 7 css - 903} 6! 3 894 808 
| | 





Causes of Disputes 


DurRINnG 1932, wages were an even more important factor than usual. 
Of the 808 strikes reported, 547, or 68 percent, involved some question 
of wages; the corresponding figure in 1931 was 61 percent. Recog- 
nition of the union was another important cause of conflict in 1932. 
An interesting point shown in table 8 was the decrease in the number 
of sympathy strikes. 


TABLE 8.—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1932 





Number of disputes beginning in— 
Cause of dispute 


1916} 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922) | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 en 1928) 1929) ——- 1931) 1932 
} 






























































| | | | } | | | 

Increase of wages |i, 301/1, 571]1, 397]1, 115]1, 429 120) 156} 445| 255| 277| 260] 142 ri 1011 62} 52) 54 
Decrease of wages_| 35, 36, 36; 86) 147) 896; 261) 49) 125) 117; 52) 57| 53) 72) 122) 264) 307 
Increase of wages | 

and decrease of 

hours | 4811 378] 256 578! 269; 34) 16; 58; 30; 20) 39) 43] 27] 75) 53) 10) 14 
Decrease of wages | 

and increase of 

hours » , 77 Ra 7 4 l ] l 2 4 7 2 
Other causes in- 

volving wages 96} 115) 93) 110) 121) 55} 76; 144) 96 97) 101) 85) 113) 125) 62) 157) 148 
Decrease of hours.| 113| 132} 79) 117} 62} 204) 22; 16) 18) 7 19) 20) 6 16 5 6 4 
Increase of hours. 7 18) 6} 25 8 18 12 5 5 6 S.- &:.s Bias l 2; 2 
Other causes in- | 

volving hours 3, «18 2 5 2 , ne 4 Backs 2 9 55 23 UstlCUtlCC8 
Recognition of 

unions. | 404) 333| 241] 522) 308] 191) 137) 153; 152) 109) 117] 119) 71) 92| 120) 116) 101 
Recognition “and | 

wages......- | 93) 132 79 78 87| 106 10 37 21 30 11} 20; 22; 5O| 24 36) 15 
Resspaition and 

hours. lot aa 20 27 16 16 6 14 3 6 l Becwa 2 2 1 3 3 2 
Recognition, wa- 

ges, and hours... 56 48 49 76 45 ll 8 25 7 4 13 7; 14, 26) 18) 20 7 
Recognition and 

other conditions 4 13 7 14 6 6 6 8 3) l 4; 23; 16,100) 5) 37) 6& 
General  condi- 

I a nin 68; 116 93; 123) 116 83 72 SO 79 89 66; 47) 17| 95) 30; 18) 32 
Discharge of em- 

ploy _| 144] 246) 192) 163; 170 45 44 79 54 74 61} 50} 58) 41) 46) 42) 42 
Unfair pi poctacts ; 7 +) 1 5 30 27 18 7 8 4 16 3 7 2 3 ) ; ee 
Sympat 33 71 35; 108 67 36 33 31 22 39 29; 23 8} 20; 12) 21 6 
Jurisdiction “and 

peeeene. .....-.. 19} 21 165 16 2 10 10) 413) 23] SO 17] 13) 33) 21) 28) 19) 17 
Other conditions..| 274| 374) 204) 223) 213) 192) 125) 310) 228) 254) 175)....| 75) 41) 47) 77) 47 
Not reported... _- | 631} 792; 461} 250) 305) 163) 63) 983) 108 100; 48) 67|.._-|----/----|----|---- 
| ¥ 78914, 450/3, 353/3, 630)3, 411/2, 385}1, 112)1, 553)1, 249}1, 301)1, 035) 734) 629) 903) 653 894) 808 
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Size of Disputes 


TABLE 9 shows very little variation from previous years in the «ize 

of the disputes occurring in 1932. 
TABLE 9.—_NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1932, BY C1. (<<). 
FIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED | 











Number of disputes beginning in— 


| 
Number involved - 
bec! 1917 | 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1921 









































| 
| — 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 {1927119981 1929 1930/19 
Dee es BER pe eral en SES eke RBS Bin 5 og ie ave 2 
| 

340 WO coe os cc. 210) 171| 152, 186) 161) 257 80; 128) 125) 142) 60| 83) 61) 63 eal 1] ¢ 
11 to 25...........| 355) 304) 279) 297| 322) 336) 128) 182} 120, 167| 153) 158) 155) 188) 146 181! 178 
, SS ae 427| 350) 343; 353) 349) 287) 156) 206) 145) 195) 105) 137) 126) 160 135| 169 9 
i } irae 420; 361) 357; 404) 367) 252) .159) 157) 114) 166) 124) 112) 82) 156) 88) 15 2% 
101 to 250_____.__ 399) 368; 384) 494) 381) 245) 144; 161) 119) 147) 119] 106) 71) 151 107| 13 ) 
251 to 500__...__._| 354! 287) 287; 356 289) 164 91} 135 93 97 96; 60: 47) 86 GOl 7 
5O1 to 1,000___- 241| 194 143] 217| 145] 103] 61| 78] 81| 52) 66] 45| 241 461 27) 2% | 
1,001 to 19,000__- 238) 223! 204; 332) 184) 133) 61) 119 78 43 68; 31; 49; 52) 25) 34 2% 
Over 10,000______- 23) 68) 17) 54 19 151 16 5 13 3 2 2) 4 1 1 { 
Not reported _ .__- il, 122)2, 12411, 187} 937/1, 194 593) 216; 382; 361) 289 _ 282).-..1 ele a 

ee ss 7304, 4508, 35 33, vena, a, mn 3 689 am Fi be * - ~ 903) 653) 894 sox 





In table 10 are shown, for those disputes in which number of em- 
ployees was reported, the number beginning in each year, the total 
number of employees involved, and the average per dispute, 1916 to 
1932. 


TaBLe 10.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN DISPUTES BEGINNIN« 
IN EACH YEAR FOR WHICH NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IS REPORTED, 1916 TO 1932 








Disputes | Number of employees Disputes | Number of employe: 























in which rr 
Year number of | Average Year number of Average 
employees Total | per dis- employees Total per di 
| is reported | | pute is reported pute 
Ris. sinnissnes | 2, 667 | 1,599, 917 600 | 1925.........-.- 1, 012 428, 416 123 
_ SNS ae 2,325 | 1,227, 254 2S. Se eee ee 783 329, 592 4. 
eR Rtas a 2, 151 1, 239, 989 aoe t Beet ce ea 734 349, 434 47 t 
ee 2,665 | 4, 160, 348 sk Se Se hee 629 357, 145 568 
i a tnt sew 2, 226 | -1, 463, 054 Be. Bie bes 903 230, 463 255 
8 ET net a. 1, 785 1, 099, 247 ME Se hehe .2c5 653 158, 114 242 
Deo actheant on 899 1, 612, 562 | %, 32 wo Spee 894 279, 299 312 
er ame 1, 199 756, 584 3 st ene: 808 242, 826 3f 
PS < aeiaie 54 ---| 898 654, 641 729 











In this report the term “establishment” is used to mean a working 
place and not a “company”, since a “company” frequently involves 
many separate and distinct units. Even on this basis it 1s difficult 
to obtain accurate information, but the best information obtainable is 
set forth in table 11 following. 


TABLE 11 th tandems * > OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1917 TO 1932, B\ 
UMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED 





























er eee 
Steet , { establish- umber of disputes beginning in 

ments involved 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |1927|1928!1929!1930!1931!1932 
ME oF E aS cP 3, 07812, 541/2, 136|1, 989/1, 071) 74511, 133 820! 898] 649] 453] 427| 639] 460] 686| 580 
oo a ee a 143; 70) 142] 86] 113} 28) 56) 34) 60; 26] 36] 24] 38] 421 41] 45 
POLE. STR 73; 42| 991 591 94] 17| 35/ 23] 25! 231 18] 20] 37] 12] 24] 23 
i TR RT Sah 41} 23| 591 40! 62] 17] 15] 16] 241 10] 16) 18] 9] 10) 13) 19 
RNY Gs SE AL = 18} 90] 52| 35| 431 | 101 17] 12) 14] 141 17] 46! 20) 19) 12 
Seek. ar be 403| 327] 910] 426] 584) 104] 103} 84! 98] 94| 163] 95! 134| 109] 111) 129 
Not reported........_.- 694} 260] 2321 776} 418] 192| 201] 255; 184/ 219] 341 28). | |_| - 

Total..-.-.------ 4, 450/3, 353/3, 630/3, 411/2, 385/1, 11211, 553/1, 24911, 301/1, 035! 734} 629| 903] 653] 894| 808 
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Industries Involved in Labor Disputes 


(HE year 1932 shows striking differences in the industries affected 
by labor disputes. While the major industries in which unrest is 
shown were the same as in 1931, it is notable that the number of 
strikers in the building trades and the clothing industry was very 
much larger than in that year, while those in the coal-mining and 
textile industries were much smaller. The textile industry showed 
less than half as many workers on strike in 1932 as in 1931. The 
number involved in each of the principal industries is shown in table 12 
‘ollowanal 


TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF PERSONS DIRECTLY INVOLVED IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
1931 AND 1932, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 

















Industry 1931 1932 Industry 1931 | 1932 
Building trades : 22,555 | 58,051 || Printing and publishing —— 285 1, 382 
Clothing......-. wits 54, 524 71, 461 || Shipbuilding-- SESS ROPER Case os 
Furniture. ------ ers 1, 168 2, 614 || Slaughtering, meat ‘cutting and id | 
Iron and steel _ _- 1, 855 1, 349 a ae age og See Rr a 
Leather. .----- : ‘ 3, 438 245 || Stonework-. Se 515 355 
Lumber... --- ‘ 1, 257 37 i) Textiles... .....-.....--.-.....-..-) 6840) 2668 
Me tal trades aa 1, 548 Se ee ee | 8, 224 36 

ning, coal_-_-_-- : 87,423 | 47,478 || T a steam and elec- | 

P: \per Manufacturing 14 1, 544 || _— tric. Peake. 90 











In table 13 are shown the number of disputes in specified industry 
or trade groups. 


TABLE 13,—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1916 TO 1932 








Number of disputes 
Industry 

















| | 
1916(1917119181191911920 19211 19221 192311924 1925119961192711928 1929 1930) 193 1) 1932 
di Sb Se ae det Ga? SE 
Building trades 394) 468) 434) 473) 521) 583) 113) 208) 270) 349) 272) 194) 134) 212) 186) 215) 199 
Clothing-_. 227} 495) 436) 322) 336) 240) 240) 395) 238) 231) 194) 129] 124) 169; 103) 162) 157 
Furniture. s 50) 43) 26) 35) 26) 17 4; 12) 35) 56; 46) 41) 25) 32] 19) 31) 22 
Iron and steel 72) 56, 74; 76) 25) 25) 10) 10 7 7 2 2 2 3 3 5 4 
Leather... .- ; 34; 19) 16] 27) 32) 26] 17) 17 5 5} 11) 12 5} il 5} 14 4 
Lumber... .- 44| 2991 76; 46; 38; 25) 10) 19 6 9 3 3 7 3 3} Il 4 
Metal trades- Ke 547| 515) 441) 581] 452) 194; 83) 113] 58] 48) 75) 19) 28) 53) 28) 24) 15 
Mining, coal__- 373] 355} 162) 148) 161] 87) 44) 158] 177} 100i 7 60] 83) 77} 76) 119) 57 
Mining, other 43} 94] 46] 28; 22; 8 58 1 Be Se Peiek ee SR Siew, aes hy ae 
Paper manufacturing 54| 41] 40) 47) 39; 42) 12) 16 6U—U“‘zaa}; CWO l a3 3 2 1 6 
Printing and publishing 27; 41] 40] 71) 83) 506) 56) 19) 12) 14 9} 22) 10 8} 11) 14) 22 
Shipbuilding - - VA f Bf OUR OR ee ee te CO A ae | ee Sao uh 
Slaughtering, meat ‘cutting 
and packing 70| 38 42; 74) 42) 30) 6 11) 144 QB S| SB 4 Byte 
SUM a ooo 61; 26) 14) 13) 29) 34) 61) 15) 15) 17] ll 4 8 2 5 6 6 
Textiles. ......-. ies 261} 247} 212) 273) 211) 114} 115} 134] 80) 139) 90) 80) 65) 130) 67| 106; 92 
Tobacco. “<< 63| 47) 50) 58} 38) 19) 13) 165 13 4 14 3 2 F&F 2B 1 2 
Transportation, ‘steam and 
electric. , 2 ..| 228] 343 71 ap 241; 37; 67} 31) 18 7 8 1 3 5 a 1 
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Table 14 shows the number of strikes beginning in each yea; 
trades or occupations, 1916 to 1932. 


TABLE 14.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES = TRADES OR OCCUPATIONS 
1932 








Number of disputes 
Trade or oceupation 





1917)1918 21/1922) 1923/1924) 1925/1926 19301193 


| 








= 


4) 


Bakers - - -- . 106} 47 
Boilermakers. _-_......-.-- 23; 44) 28 
Boot and shoe workers 5| 38) 50 
Brewery workers __.......--- 22} 27 
Brick and tile workers-_-___- : 5 
Building laborers and hod 


72 

3 
27 
10 
8 


3] 21 


i bo Som 
SBS oe Bok 


2 
27 
81 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-__- 129 
Freight handlers and long- 

shoremen 89 
Glass workers 13 
Hat and cap and fur workers 
Inside wiremen. , 
Machinists 
Metal polishers 
Miners, coal 
Molders. -__- ¥ 
Painters and i hangers__ 
Plumbers and steam fitters. 
Rubber workers 
Sheet-metal workers 
Street-railway employees - -- 
Structural-iron workers.__-- 
Tailors 


24 
34 : 
39 


ESEbwoosS eas BB 
oa BNR a hes 


BoP srKBFZesohses 








— _ 
Cac ww 
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Months in Which Disputes Ended 


TaBLE 15 shows the number of disputes ending in each month, b) 
years, 1916 to 1932. 


TaBLE 15.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY 1916 TO 
DECEMBER 1932 








Number of disputes ending in— 





July | Aug. | Sept. 
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Termination of Disputes, by Results 


TABLE 16 shows the we rig ending in each year, 1916 to 1932, 
classified by result. It will be noted that 43 percent were settled: in 


favor of the employer, 27 percent were in favor of the workers, and 
27 percent resulted in a compromise settlement. 


TABLE 16.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1932 








Number of disputes ending in— 








Result 
1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 |1922) 1923 |1924/1925) 1926) 1927) 1¢ 1930) 1931 








In favor of employers 465 37} ‘677| 701) 248) 368) 283) 253) 226) 169 294) 410 
In favor of employees : 627| 6: 472; 256) 259) 403 288) 235 167} 241 
Compromise 691 291; 105; 168) 138 129 159) 186 
Employees returned 
pending arbitration é 37| 204) | 16} 46) 45 36; 29) ; pa Bee 
Not classified as to re- 








nie ie ea ee < ee oa a ie 3e 21 
101 f 211 113} 160 3 22 


2, 448/2, 074/2, 198) 2, 220\1, 872 1, 526 1, 145 880 
| 











| 


















































| Results of 7 strikes undetermined. 
2 Results of 16 strikes undetermined. 
3 Results undetermined. 


Duration of Disputes 


TaBLeE 17 shows the number of disputes ending in each year and 
their total and average duration. 


TABLE 17.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE DURATION OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR 
FOR WHICH DURATION IS KNOWN, 1916 TO 1932 


Duration . Duration 
Disputes Disputes 


for which for which 


duration . duration ‘ 
is re Average is re- Average 


Total per dis- per dis- 
ported pute ported pute 




















Days Days Days 
49, 680 23 
26, 981 19 
29, 895 17 
62, 930 34 
51, 893 39 
64, 231 51 
21, 436 37 | 
23, 177 24 | 
28, 588 30 | 
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The classified period of duration of disputes is shown in tale j 
following: 


TaBLE 18.—DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, BY CLASSIFIED PERIODS OF 


TION, 1916 TO 1932 URA. 








Number of disputes ending in— 
Duration 





— 


1921 1 1923 1930) 1931 1939 





— 


Under 1 day-_-_--_----- 7 
99) 127 


64 


33 


qunssraBBsses 


15 to 18 day 
19 to 21 days 
22 to 24 days 
25 to 28 days 
29 to 31 days 
32 to 35 days-_-_--.----- 
36 to 42 days 
43 to 49 days 
50 to 63 days 
64 to 77 days 
78 to 91 days 


Over 200 days 


SSTSRUSBRSSESSSSES 





2 OSS RSBBNRERETES 
SReoSeehasereeryppeeseee 

IRSONSRRRNS 

SaRMo SP PBPRRRBRSESo SRN 


332 551 178 


2, 448/2, 074 2, 220) 1, 872/1, 526 1, 145 


a 








s 















































Settlement as Related to Length of Disputes 


Or THE 817 disputes terminated in 1932, 361 or 44 percent were 
settled within 6 days, and 525 or 64 percent within 14 days. 


TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF STRIKES TERMINATED IN 1932, BY RESULT AND PERIOD OF 
DURATION 








In favor | In favor Other- 
Duration of em- of em- wise Total 
ployers | ployees settled 





162 108 
66 47 
74 33 
51 30 


353 218 817 























Since 1926 it has been the policy of the Bureau to omit from tabula- 
tion all strikes of less than 1 day and also those involving less than 6 
workers. A general summary of these strikes shows 89 involving less 
than 6 workers, 24 of which involved bakers, 14 the building trades, 
10 clothing workers, and 15 theatrical workers. There were also 
26 strikes of less than 1 day, 5 of which occurred in the building trades. 
Other strikes in both groups were divided among a large number of 
occupations or industrial groups, there being so few in any one occupa- 
tion as to make their separate notice of little or no value. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in April 1933 






ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for April 
1933 with comparable data for preceding months are presented 
below. Disputes involving fewer than 6 workers and lasting less than 
1 day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes be in each year from 
1927 to 1932, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January 1931 to April 1933 
inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of each 
month and the number of workers involved. The number of man- 
days lost as given in the last column of the table, refers to the estimated 
number of working days lost by workers involved in disputes which 
were in progress during the month or year specified. 














TasLeE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY 1931 TO APRIL 1933, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK- 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS, 1927 TO 1932 

















. : Number of workers | N 0 
Number of disputes involved in disputes + omar a 
lost in 
Month and year disputes 
Beginning | In effect | Beginning | In effect | existing in 
in month | atend of | in month | atendof | monthor 
or year or year year 




































i i ae otbasnal 3S Epis lie | Sampras 37, 799, 394 
i A RIS ¢ yeRRR: BER LAS: eames 31, 556, 947 
1929: Total... ....- Sa leeeics ki ctindied SSAA aE A 9, 975, 213 
1930: Total_....._- 8 5 EOIN. GRMS, | Saas 4 $ RM 2, 730, 368 
1931: Total. ..--- je WS shicceltudadias I iin duis id EL. wicnudiinies 6, 386, 183 
ines 25.06 csuchocabngecumirens NE aici SP in cencdicess 6, 462, 973 






181, 169 





JOM n dpinncndcwcesanscccs gene esecesoces ' 
February...-.---------------------------- 5% 29 20, 473 10, 677 223, 660 
March....------- ne an-s-2----2---2- n------- 49 26 26, 453 28, 012 476, 904 






770, 512 
400, 










September... ------ Didi. cecal baa 
OS eel eee rE LAR SEG A 77 45 34, 384 29, 380 1, 052, 095 









DERSSSSSESES 




















1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 


TABLE 2 gives, by industrial groups, the number of strikes begin: \ing 
in February, March, and April 1933 and the number of wor! 


















































ETS 
directly involved. 
TaBLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, ND 
APRIL 1933 
Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involv eq 
ning in— in disputes beginning in 
Industrial group 
Febru- : Febru- 
ary March April ary March Al 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers__-._--- i Yarn SW Coweta et RS ee 
IG IE ES IRs sa dl aN MR RS Sgt 1 i, BSE ae 12 0) 
Brewery, soft-drink workers__...........-- of eae 1 ete 18 
pT RS CE a <P Se a eee 8 7 1 458 497 55 
Chauffeurs and teamsters___.......___- 2 3 1 53 506 6 
SPR ag est 20 34 11 5, 928 22, 485 01 
Electric and gas appliance workers-_-_-....._|.........- D ttvethnablicncmichdibtes 20 
EDs i, cacccuksckas bigs cbaenstoacsoneeua © Sth sentemesmaltadinssannaten 60 |. 
inti cineiteindnecinn nin dihaindiins oateiin biabiinet ff RS RS: 794 | 
Hotel and restaurant workers_-..._.._.___- oe a ae | ES ee 
DE REE... « onancenaudedihandis~ sa 1 ; & Rae we ll =z 
ES TC a Sa ae ies 4 |) ae 1, 250 104 
Lumber, timber, and mill work____._..._-/_.____..- 1 E Aatsisbalietd 135 50) 
pS ice a Ean 50g ee _§ BOESENS ESE See & | fi é 
WI Poste let Fk a iis 6 7 9 875 3, 825 2, 620 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
theatrical workers._...................-- 3 3 1 25 57 16 
Paper and paper-goods workers_.-.......-|.-.--..---|........-- Te ditccabeakansdabialt<catiutiadeatonn 163 
Printing and publishing__.._..........___- 1 2 2 7 26 210 
RA RoE TS Es HRS RL ee FD Riis ecidinsipiedlnidiasaeniein 450 |......_. 
EE I Eee eT: ee Se CN: TREN Hm aie CY Sts Raia ge 200 
SIT DER ange Me 2 + Ree 350 1, 115 
Elid. cc cdstidine cs int dec dhidviwhnse ad 16 17 2 1, 869 2, 104 340 
I ii inks ogi & alitihiing So eked nea dintsth erent sasteen bead 3 SOR bet iin ieaaedin ik  ) aaa . 
eer CIE iis bon ccucewdneies 1 3 5 100 | 711 365 
2 ERS ey DU mete (2 EBL ee 63 97 43 10, 909 | 33, 615 14, 783 













Size and Duration of Disputes 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes be 
1933 classified by number of workers and by industri 


ning in April 


4 prea 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL 1933, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 








Number of disputes beginning in April 1933 
























involving— 
Industrial group 6 and 20 and 100 and = ont gy 
under 20 | under 100| under 500 1,000 5.000 
workers | workers | workers workers | workers 
OE EE ae OLD eS PIED 8 EES Pe ees 2, Se ae kee 
Brewery, soft-drink workers___...............-.----- CRM e” hte eek Ipeem eS ee 
I oe ae oa en ace oaks so Ones the Se eee 
Cpameurs Sue teameters.........-.....-.....-.....--- fare Pr | eae 
CE nclink. mutiedihie andudcpapeasulls ooh odinn wsiedbigewen 1 1 2 4 3 
ck, acti Mis ib tei ediekds es nk ortigaulukel. waa cdbadclieaaecenenn 2 ‘Seen --- 
Lumber, timber, and mill work.................-.---|.-.-...---]----.----- Se ea Pet 
ESE Mapa ab ae Re TAS EY SA TEE” Fe eM: Te Ayan) 7 7 ae 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical 
Rial ik Tn aaa fy Seen ES Ea OS CR en | ae 
Paper and bever geese NE icici Bese ERE Seardnanree 2 1 Re ekae 2070 Se 
OE SINE IUENN  DoG c0b deca wciebcucdscbeced== | yo 8 aor oR 
| ERE 8 REET SS Se es Le Mee eee e eT ae Fea eS eee 
EE a bch en ddsans cot nedaeadiler ae u py he aa S Tstixs aes l 
,, | ERE ST ae eee Oe Mie f epee f:.! 1 ERR 
Se incalne ddpsdinninediaoesaretanadaticinies-asiiil 4 > Sites ae 
etic tdi thle cnwccdusinive tibia nani Wabi ah o 6 it) 18 6 4 


























D 







INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
April 1933 by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TaBLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN APRIL 1933, BY INDUS- 
TRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 
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Industrial group 


Classified duration of strikes ending in April 1933 








One half 
month or 
less 


Over one 
half and 
less than 
1 month 


| 


1 month 
and less 
than 2 
months 


2 and 
less than 
3 months 






3 and 
less than 
4 months 













Brewery, soft-drink workers-_-._.................---- 
ce RYE he ET gy ae ae eee 
Clots adhweccte-cend. bil ane @ apiece Bs cnn ai 
Miners. ..-..-... bit wedie bento cee ara 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and _ theatrical 
WOralits 4%«-~4--- aS 3 
Paper and paper-goods workers - - - -- 
Printing and publishing. 
pS a ae 
Municipal workers - - - - - - 
Textiles _ - LaPeer Cl see Dee 2 ae 
CRIS 6 nerd eos ction sceckae teteesahen 





April 1933. 
employees. 


and indirectly involved. 
wages. 


completion of construction. 





noo 


PD OS me ee ee ee 













































Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April 1933 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director oF CoNncrILiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised her good offices in connection with 72 labor disputes 

These disputes affected a known total 
The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 


of 


There were 22 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 








during 
29,482 
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1312 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Passage of Act Forbidding Strikes and Lockouts in Denmark 


N January 31, 1933, the Danish Parliament passed a law for)id- 

ding lockouts and strikes for a period of 1 year from the date of 
the passing of the law. By this law a general labor war which threat- 
pat to break out on February 1, 1933, in Denmark, was averted. 
A brief account of the circumstances leading to the passage of this |aw 
is given in the following report from E. Gjessing, American vice 
consul at Copenhagen, Denmark, dated February 27, 1933. 

Except in isolated cases there has been no open strike between em- 
ployers and workers in Denmark since 1925. In that year the two 
parties failed to reach an agreement at the expiration of their annual 
contracts as to an adjustment of wages according to the fluctuating 
value of the Danish crown. The Danish crown ‘had fluctuated vio- 
lently since the end of the World War and the fixing of a wage schedule 
for so short a time as a year was therefore difficult. 

In order to create a sounder basis for the fixing of wage rates, em- 
ployers and workers agreed to an automatic adjustment of wage rates 
semiannually in conformity with the cost-of-living index figure pub- 
lished every 6 months by the Danish Statistical Department. This 
did not have the desired effect, as the recurring semiannual adjust- 
ment of rates caused acrimonious and protracted disputes and some- 
times strikes. In 1928, after Denmark returned to the gold standard, 
both parties agreed to abandon the semiannual adjustment, but 
nearly all the collective trade agreements continued to be of 1 year’s 
duration only. A committee was appointed consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and workers to consider ways 
and means to reduce the number of collective agreements, to extend 
their duration, and to adjust wage rates so that they would be on a 
level with wage rates in the other Scandinavian countries. The com- 
mittee was established, in fact, with a view to making an end of the 
interminable annual labor disputes. 

There were disputes in 1931, and in September of the same year 
Denmark left the gold standard. Although at first it seemed the 
purchasing power of the inflated Danish crown would fall below its 
former level, this proved not to be the case, as the price on agricul- 
tural products fell relatively more than the value of the crown in 
relation to the currencies of other countries and, in spite of its depre- 
ciation, the purchasing value of the Danish crown in the domestic 
market increased in 1932. 

The depression had, however, made itself strongly felt in Denmark 
and unemployment had increased alarmingly. ere was, therefore, 
no great inclination on the part of employers and laborers to pre- 
cipitate an industrial war when the wage ements expired in 1932. 
The employers’ association declared itself willing to extend all 
agreements for 1 year from date of expiration, provided that the 
deliberations of the committee established in 1928 for the revision of 
rates be expedited and completed within a reasonable time. In 
reply, the executive council of the amalgamated trade unions declared 
that in view of the anticipated fall in the purchasing power of the 
inflated Danish crown and an expected further drop, it could not 
bind the trade unions for so long a time to the wage rate fixed in 1931. 
It declared, however, its willingness to extend all agreements until 
the autumn of 1932. 
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This reply was unsatisfactory to the i ers, and on January 22, 
1932, their association issued a notice of lockout which would affect 
100,000 workers and on February 4, 1932, it issued a second notice of 
lockout and advanced simultaneously a number of demands. One 
of these demands was for a 20 percent cut and a substitution of 3-year 
agreements for the troublesome agreements of 1 year’s duration. 

The trade unions replied immediately with strike notices. The 
board of arbitration attempted to formulate a proposal of compromise, 
but in vain. The prime minister thereupon called a conference of 
representatives of the employers and workers. The result of his 
mediation was that a basis for negotiations was reached, and the board 
of arbitration thereupon submitted the proposal which was the result 
of the ensuing negotiations. The proposal, which was accepted by 
both parties, provided for an extension of 1 year from date of expira- 
tion of all trade agreements. It provided, further, that the com- 
mittee appointed in 1928 should, under the presidency of the best- 
known public arbitrator, accelerate its labors and conclude its delib- 
erations and recommendations by November 1, 1932. These recom- 
mendations should then be accepted as a basis for future agreements. 

This committee accomplished nothing. In January 1933, there- 
fore, on the eve of the expiration of the wage agreements the employ- 
ers renewed their demand for a 20 percent cut and the representatives 
of labor refused to negotiate, whereupon lockout warnings to take 
effect on February 1 followed. The employers claimed that the wage 
standard was too high and about 20 percent above that of Sweden, and 
pointed to the ever-increasing unemployment in Denmark as a proof of 
their contention. At the end of January 1933, about 42 pércent of all 
organized workers were out of employment. The employers claimed 
also that independent employers could engage organized labor at 
from 30 to 40 percent below the wages they had to pay. They 
found, undoubtedly, the moment favorable for an industrial war 
because, owing to the severe unemployment which had obtained dur- 
ing 1932, the trade-union treasuries had been depleted by payment of 
unemployment benefits. The trade unions pay about 60 percent of 
all unemployment relief and the Government and municipalities the 
remainder. They had during 1932 paid out about 30,000,000 krone 
($8,040,000) in unemployment relief and were not now in a position 
to withstand a protracted industrial warfare. According to the 
Danish law, the distribution of unemployment relief ceases at the 
outbreak of a strike or lockout, and Government and municipal 
contributions cease for the time being. 

The increasing unemployment; the fall in the prices of agricultural 
i hg and the resultant distress among the farmers; and the 
ooming industrial conflict combined to produce a situation which 
threatened to be serious in the extreme. It was to meet these con- 
ditions that the bill, previously mentioned, was passed January 31, 
1933. It aimed to remedy the agricultural situation by inflating the 
currency, reducing its value in krone from 19 to 22.50 in the pound 
sterling, and to meet the industrial situation by forbidding strikes 


and lockouts for 1 year. 
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Decree Concerning Application of French Compulsory Family- 
Allowance Act 


yee ter was issued on January 14, 1933, setting forth the 
administrative regulations for carrying out the provisions of tlie 
French act of March 11, 1932,’ for a general system of family allow- 
ances. This decree has eight chapters devoted respectively to tlie 
following subjects: (1) Approval of institutions and private services 
for family allowances, (2) presentation and examination of applica- 
tions for approval, (3) evidence to be furnished by approved institu- 
tions and private services, (4) withdrawal of approval, (5) execution 
of the law, (6) determination of allowance rates, (7) proofs to be sub- 
mitted in regard to children over the compulsory school age, and 
(8) local family-allowance committees. A digest of some of the pro- 
visions of the measure is given below, based on a translation forwarded 
March 23, 1933, by Howard F. Withey, American consul at Paris: 
In order to secure approval, an intertrade (regional) fund must 
include at least 100 affiliated employers who habitually employ 
40,000 workmen or employees, if the business headquarters of the 
fund are in the Department of the Seine ‘‘or within whose operating 
radius that department is included”; 20,000 employees or workmen 
if the fund has a city of over 100,000 population within its operating 
radius; and 10,000 employees or workers for other institutions. The 
minimum of 10,000, however, is subject to a reduction to 25 percent 
of the number of employees or workmen shown in the census returns 
in the departments in which this number is under 40,000, exclusive of 
employees and workers in agriculture and civil and domestic service. 
or trade funds and trade sections of regional funds, the minimum 
number of employers required for approval is 20 except when the fund 
includes all the employers in the trade. The minimum number of 
employees and workmen is 50 percent of those employed in the trade 
within the boundaries of the operation of the fund, provided this mini- 
mum is not less than 3,000. The computation of the above-mentioned 
minima is to be based on the number of employees and workmen 
shown in the last general census returns published in the General 
Statistics of France. 
One of the conditions to be fulfilled by a private family-allowance 
service, in order to secure the Minister of Labor’s approval, is that the 
employer habitually employ 3,000. Exceptions to this minimum 
may be accorded to private family-allowance services set up by public 
institutions or to enterprises which have been the object of public 
concessions, 
An employer not affiliating with an existing fund must give good 
reasons for not doing so and must furnish adequate guaranty for the 
regular tupetioning of his family-allowance service. In this connection 


' For digest of act, see Monthly Labor Review, Washington, April 1932, p. 796. 
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the Minister of Labor may call upon him to make a deposit in the 
Government Office of Deposits and Consignments. 

Approval of a family-allowance fund or service may be withdrawn if 
it is found— 

|. That the documents, accounts, and evidence which it has furnished in view 
of or as & consequence of its approval, are inexact. 

2. That it has failed to comply with the conditions upon which approval was 
contingent. 

3. That it is unable to fulfill its statutory obligations and those resulting from 
the present decree. 

4. That the proportion of workmen and employees benefiting from allowances, 
in relation to the aggregate of personnel, or the proportion of children benefiting 
in relation to the aggregate of personnel, is inferior to that found to exist in institu- 
tions or private services functioning in relation to the same occupation in the same 
operating radius or, lacking this, in the same region. 

After the local family-allowance committee gives its opinion as to 
what the minimum rates of allowances should be, the Minister of 
Labor renders his decision, by order, after consulting with the Superior 
Family Allowance Committee.? This order establishes the rate per 
working day and per menth, the latter rate being 25 times the rate 
per day. . ole a . 

A Ministry of Labor order which is issued at the instance of the 
prefect designates the members of the local family-allowance com- 
mittee of each department. This committee, which is presided over 
by the prefect, is constituted especially of representatives of the 
principal institutions paying family allowances, the fathers of large 
families nominated by the departmental committee on natality, and 
the divisional labor inspector with jurisdiction for the department or 
an inspector selected by him. 

It is the duty of the local family-allowance committee to render its 
opinion upon applications for approval, withdrawal of approval, cer- 
tain draft decrees, the fixing of minimum allowance rates, and any 
other questions concerning the operation of family allowances that 
may be presented to it by the Minister of Labor. 

he following extract from a recent report of the general secretary 
of the Union of Metallurgical and Mining Industries is quoted by the 
American consul at Paris as indicating the attitude of certain French 
industrialists on the problem of family allowances under the new law: 

The Superior Committee of Family Allowances, of which your general delegate 
is a member, has, during the last quarter of the year, drawn up the text of a draft 
of public administrative regulations intended to carry out application of the act 
of March 11, 1932. Our action sought to preserve the maximum of liberty 
permissible to an obligatory system, in order to safeguard the existence of occupa- 
tional funds wherever the importance of an industry and the number of employed 
personnel justified it. "There was taken into account also the legitimate interest 
of the funds not to permit the destruction of work already accomplished by them 
and not to permit discriminations resulting only in heavier risks to some of them. 

It is quite difficult at this time to judge the system resulting from this act and 
these regulations. In the end, the system will be whatever the administration 
makes of it and whatever results from the use that the employers are able to make 
of the liberty which is left to them. It is in this sense that the future of the 
family-allowances institution rests in their hands. It is to be hoped that they 
will know how to conserve enough of life and independence to the system. It 
will be several years before it will be possible to know the results. 


1 For account of appointment of this committee, see Monthly Labor Review, Washington, March 1933, 
508. 
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Labor Turnover in the Automobile Industry, 1931 and 1932 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics collects data concerning labor 
turnover from approximately 5,000 representative manufacturing 
concerns throughout the United States. Data were obtained for the 
year 1931 and the year 1932 for 64 identical plants which manufac- 
tured automobiles and automobile parts. 

For the year 1931, the net turnover rate for manufacturing as a 
whole was 35.72, while for the year 1932 the net turnover rate was 
40.50. For the automobile industry for the year 1931, the net turn- 
over rate was 66.34, and for the year 1932, 61.48. 

From this it will be seen that turnover in the automobile industry 
is much greater than for manufacturing as a whole. While some 
utocnablle firms have a very low turnover rate, others have an ex- 
tremely high rate. 

Table 1 shows the number of firms and the number of quits, dis- 
charges, lay-offs, total separations, and accessions in these 64 identical 
plants, by rate groups, for the years 1931 and 1932. 

A net turnover rate of less than 10 percent was shown by 4 firms 
for 1931, and by 8 firms for 1932. ere: 11 firms in 1931 and 
20 firms in 1932 had a net turnover rate of over 100 percent. 

While the quit rate for the automobile industry as a whole for 

the year 1931 was 12.18, and that for 1932 was 8.87, it will be seen 
from the table that of the 64 firms, a quit rate of less than 2.5 per- 
cent was shown by-12 in 1931, and by 21 in 1932. In contrast, a 
quit rate of over 30 percent was shown by 6 firms in 1931 and by 
3 firms in 1932. 
The 1931 lay-off rate for the automobile industry was 74.17 and 
the 1932 rate 84.54. Of the 64 firms for which reports were received 
for both years, 10 firms had an annual lay-off rate of less than 20 
percent in 1931, and 9 firms had a rate of less than 20 percent in 
1932. An annual lay-off rate of over 120 percent was shown by 
9 firms in 1931, and by 16 firms in 1932. 

The accession rate for the automobile industry for the calendar 
year 1931 was 73.26 percent, and for 1932 was 77.35 percent. Of 
the 64 firms included in this report, 9 had an accession rate of less 
than 20 percent in 1931, while in 1932, 14 had a rate of less than 
20 percent. In 1931, 14 firms had an accession rate of over 110 
percent, while in 1932, 20 firms had a rate of over 110 percent. 
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TanLE 1.-—CHANGES IN PERSONNEL IN 64 IDENTICAL FIRMS IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY, 1931 AND 1932, BY RATE GROUPS 
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Table 2 shows the percentage of firms and the percentage of 
employees who quit, were discharged, were laid off, and were hired 
by rate groups, for the years 1931 and 1932, in the 64 identical plants. 


TaBLE 2.—LABOR TURNOVER IN 64 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE A| 
MOBILE INDUSTRY, 1931 AND 1932, BY RATE GROUPS 
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SAA Ce Ria Si sis sesh ak caecsccsccs 1.6 1.6 Fe 1.7 1.8 17 
I I an thin chap ang. dead dddwtecbiese cui 9. 4 4.7 5.1 2.9 16. 1 10,9 
| ERS ORE TE Se eee eee eae ae 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 1000 
Discharges 
Percent of— 
; Total employees) Total employees 
Rate group Firms on pay roll discharged 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
ee oc ccuceupecpbnsondded Ghent 20. 3 29. 7 9.3 8.8 1.0 0.8 
Oe See Bs nas esp hap cite ndpdsiniicde 4.7 14.1 3.3 16. 6 .6 4.4 
pT EEA ery Te (t 9.4 18.8 43.0 50. 5 15.2 40. 1 
FO Ee Fo IG 0. nd Sth ssn tig asides 14.1 7.8 8.0 4.4 5.3 4.8 
ao nshlnncsinanhibdaiminies 14.1 6.3 7.0 1“ 7.0 12.0 
4 and under 5 percent... -._._.-- ds dit ka duts nip edie be 9.4 6.3 9. 4 2.6 12.5 5.1 
SEE SEERA ES RS 1 6.3 6.3 1.9 6. 1 3.3 16.9 
er CE Ie OU Sin ccc seta dtiocince nese 10.9 7.8 10.7 3.4 26. 3 13. 3 
cine suisse oeiiabiesisemekt ome ncinabintsiin 10.9 3.1 7.5 4 28. 8 2.7 
edad & acaodthob tks clioniinds Gkuesiwaduedacukeky 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 
| 
Lay-offs 
Percent of— 
Total employees] Total employees 
Rate group Firms on pay roll laid off 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Co  RRESE E DRPEE ewre ee re «ee 6.3 9.4 1.3 1.8 0.1 0.3 
3D GUNG EET Fp ON 5 tk de siete esnde dia 9.4 4.7 9.8 2.5 1.8 oS 
Se SI Bis Sc eewicecgccansnewecdsnbnes se 20. 3 7.8 10. 6 2.9 3.9 9 
30 and under 40 percent... ............2..2..-2.-..22... 14.1 9.4 8.9 9.1 4.6 3.7 
GENS CEM PP IOI. 6 on oo vce scene cocdddinenss 10.9 15. 6 4.9 9.1 3.3 5.9 
€0 and under 90 percent... ...........-2..2.......-..... 17,2 17.2 44.4 49.3 52. 2 49.8 
ee I Be NC oo on nch ameneasccetsinbben dt 7.8 10.9 12.2 5.4 18.0 7.4 
1230 ane GREET TO PETOOMG.. .. 2 dS i i ndewadecnesusn se 9.4 12.5 6.8 13.7 12.9 21.3 
SIDE IS 6b nt pctucccceseecccveonnsdisibnccs 4.7 12.5 1.1 4.5 3.2 10. 3 
ads oa eset epic Ricci cicrttanet- centrist: iinas ug ali 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0| 100.0 100. G 























1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 












Total separations 


LABOR TURNOVER 


Tasik 2—LABOR TURNOVER IN 64 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE AUTO- 
MOBILE INDUSTRY, 1931 AND 1932, BY RATE GROUPS—Continued 
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Percent of— 











Total employees} Total separa- 




































Rate group Firms on pay roll tions 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 

Under 20 percent Levibwie hdd etbodds 00 6bdbibectdsobbiadéere 7. 8 10.9 2.4 4.0 0.5 0.5 
20 aT PRON vn we npn occcpeiodemmnedeneppaniios 7.8 7.8 2.7 2.8 .8 .6 
9) afl CE eT PINES. - ~ chen cna cqucenssogrtccae=- 17. 2 | 6.3 11.3 3.7 4.6 1.3 
40 and under 60 percent_-.-_......---- £8 Secbehs te 18.8} 17.2 10.3 9.3 6.3 4.3 
6D ae IS ow 0 ons cb cndacnnrcnaphwecenstés 14.1 12.5 49.1 8.7; 50.3 7? 
90 and under 120 percent... .....- sWeskawil bi bondeedae 17.2} 141] 125] 484] 15.9 48.7 
190 and under 150 percent... .-......................... 4.7 15. 6 4.5 16. 1 | 7.4 93. 5 
56) Gs ET Rs 6 nncdnsskcngncnpabcccenamnae 7.8 7.8 6.0 4.9 11.4 8.3 
160 PERM OEE indie nba enchcnerenh <cuebwrsce 4.7 7.8 i» 2.2 2.9 5.6 

OU. A BI Oat 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0 | 100. 0 


i 





























Accessions 
























Percent of— 








Rate group 


Firms 


|'Total employees 





on pay roll Total accessions 










































1931 | 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
| | 
Ue ak ns. bocwnceccccescuas (anmnienare 6.3 12.5 2.6 5.6 0.2 0.4 
10 pi re etOnet . 4.5.4. - 0. 6.355522. -2 25s 7.8 9.4 1.8 4.7 .5 oe 
20 and under 30 percent --___-........---- siidinienacoe a 15. 6 10.9 6.5 3.7 2.2 1.0 
8 de a adbenede manne 7.8 6.3 2.4 5. 5 1.3 2.4 
40 and under 50 percent. -._-........-.----- 12.5 6.3 48.5 1.0 33. 0 .6 
50 and under 70 percent--..._--....-.-- 9.4 9.4 5. 6 1.5 4.6 1.0 
70 and under 110 percent - - simitheabentiawherse ain 18. 8 14.1 13. 6 52. 2 16.3 47.3 
116 and under 150 percent. ._..___----. eS TERS ‘ 6.3 15. 6 i0. 0 12. 6 17.4 18. 6 
150 percent and over...................-.-.-----------| 15.6] 15.6 90} 132] 24.5 28.0 
ck sulbtiiadadeccthhetadiunbatbobiuhtesovapedl 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
| 





Net turnover 




























































Percent of— 









Rate group 





Firms 






| 
|Total employees 


on pay roll Net turnover 
























ESE RB aay on a mene ey eee aha 
10 and under 20 percent. .._....................- CES Ne 
EEL LN LEE ED 
30 and under 40 percent. ._..................-- <A haeee aiee 
| Ee ibd 

OD Se OP NOUNS ek cnn ns nasae fe 
70 Gee nee percent... ...........................- 
100 and under 130 percent... ................-....----- 

OUTS ic SutpcddenesCadsenduchigbadinw’e << 





















1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 
6.3] 12.5 2.6 5.6 0.3 0.5 
125} 10.9 4.0 5. 1 1.2 ‘9 
17.2} 109] 69 3.4 2.8 1.0 
10.9 6.3 7.5 5.5 4.5 2.6 
10.9} 7.8] 51.6 1.6} 41.4 ‘9 
14.1 7.8 5.3 ‘9 5.5 7 
10.9| 125] 59] 529 8.6 50.8 
3.11 10.9 88] 11.0] 163 16. 1 
14.1| 20.3 7.5; 14.0] 195 26. 6 
100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0! 100.0] 100.0 
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During 1931, 6.3 percent of these 64 plants had a net turnover rate 
of less than 10 percent. These firms employed 2.6 percent of the 
total number of employees on the pay roll. In contrast, 17.2 percent 
of the firms, employing 16.3 percent of the total pay roll, had a net 
turnover rate of over 100 percent. 

In 1932, 12.5 percent of the firms had a net turnover rate of less 
than 10 percent, and these firms employed 5.6 percent of the com- 
bined force of the 64 firms. However, 31.2 percent of the plants had 
a net turnover rate of over 100 percent, and these plants employed 
25.0 percent of the total number of employees. 

In 1932, 46.9 percent of these 64 firms had an annual quit rate of 
less than 5 percent. These firms employed 16.3 percent of the total 
pay roll. In 1932, 6.3 percent of the firms had a quit rate of over 25 
percent. These were mostly smaller firms and employed only 4.6 
percent of the total pay roll. 

The lay-off experience was also quite different in individual firms, 
as during 1932, 9.4 percent of the firms employing 1.8 percent of the 
total pay roll had slae-all rate of less than 10 percent, while 25 per- 
cent of the firms, employing 18.2 percent of the workers, had a lay-off 
rate of over 120 percent. Of the employees, 49.3 percent were em- 
ay by firms having a lay-off rate of between 60 and 90 percent 
or the year 1932. 

A hiring rate of less than 10 percent was shown by 12.5 percent of 
the firms, employing 5.6 percent of the workers. In contrast, 31.2 
percent of the firms, employing 25.8 percent of the workers, had a 
hiring rate of over 110 percent during the year 1932. 











Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 


HOUSING 





April 1933 





for total building operations in April as compared with March 


Ta was an increase of 21.2 percent in indicated expenditures 


1933 according to reports received b 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


of the United States Department of Labor from 778 identical cities 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 


The data as compiled in the following tables apply to the cost of the 
buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on appl 
his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only puil 


bul 


for 


ding 


operations within the ——— limits of the cities enumerated are 


shown. 


The States of 


llinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 


York, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the Federal Bureau in the collection of this infor- 


mation. 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Comparisons, March 1933 and April 1933 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 778 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 
TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 


AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 778 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933, BY GEO- 











= 


Geographic division 


(estimated cost) 


New residential buildings 





New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 








March 
1933 


April 
1933 





Percent of 
change 


March 
1933 


April 
1933 


Percent of 
change 








South Atlantic 
South Central______- pate Sou Lites 


Mountain and 


Pacific... ... 





---| $706,117 +27. 
----| 2,946,664 | 2,328, 660 —21. 
tebe 500, 959 676, 318 +35. 
who 356, 205 723, 275 +103. 
aaa 580, 784 752, 805 +29. 

360, 336 539, 597 +49 
1, 518, 788 ° 























3 | $1, 061, 513 $600, 489 43. 4 

O| 2,749,774 | 2,473,346 —10.1 

.O} 1,624, 631 705, 425 — 56. 6 

0 239, 349 | 4,789,945 | +1, 901.2 

6 739, 186 | 1, 620, 157 +119. 2 

.7 863, 810 878, 848 +1.7 
1, 338, 257 | 1, 288, 023 : 














7, 438, 014 














8, 616, 520 








12, 356, 233 























Additions, alterations, and repairs 


(estimated cost) 





Total construction 
(estimated cost) 

















New E 
Middle 


tlantic.___- See 


East North Central.._.___- 
West North Central_____-_- 
South Atlantic......_..__- 


























Num- 
March April |Percentof| March April |Percent of| “ities 
1933 1933 change 1933 1933 change 
$757, 549 | $1, 013, 491 +33. 8 | $2,525,179 | $2, 512, 551 —0.5 109 
2, 756,740 | 3, 141, 134 +13.9 | 8,453,178 | 7, 943, 140 —6.0 179 
1, 077, 413 1, 105, 439 +2.6] 3,203,003 | 2,487, 182 —22.3 182 
448, 711 685, 223 +52. 7 1, 044, 355 6, 198, 443 +493. 5 69 
690, 163 977, 415 +41. 6 2, 016, 133 3, 350, 377 +66. 7 76 
627, 647 669, 309 +6. 6 1, 851, 793 | 2, 087, 754 +12.7 80 
2, 844,039 | 2,369, 780 —16.7 | 5,472,535 | 5,176, 591 —5.4 83 
9, 202, 262 | 9, 961, 791 +8. 3 | 24, 560,176 | 29, 756, 038 
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There was an increase of 10.3 percent in indicated expenditures fo; 
residential buildings comparing April permits with March permits 
issued in these 778 cities. All geographic divisions, except tho 
Middle Atlantic, registered increases in this class of building. 

New nonresidential buildings showed an increase of 43.4 percent in 
indicated expenditures, comparing April and March. Three of the 
four geographic divisions showed increases. 

There was an increase of 8.3 percent in expenditures for additions 
alterations, and repairs. Six of the seven geographic divisions showed 
increases in this class of structure. 

The estimated cost of all building operations increased 21.2 percent, 
comparing April permits with March permits. Three of the seven 
geographic divisions showed increases in total construction. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations for 778 identical cities of the United 
States, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 778 IDENTICAL CITIES, As 
Saerivete BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DI. 

SIONS 








New residen- | New nonresi- | Additions, al- 


i i ; Total construc- 
tial buildings | ‘¢Dtial build- | terations, and 



































ings repairs tion 

Geographic division oo 

March} April | March| April | March} April | March} April 

1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
EE EE A a ees oe 157 231 455 710 | 1,489; 2,205 | 2,101 3, 236 
I ID iin ste end nano seee 404 421 950 | 1,510} 3,787) 4,902/ 5,141 6, 833 
eee Deere Cemeres. ..... 52s. 104 168 653 | 1,184| 1,833 | 3,426} 2,590 4,778 
West North Central___............__- 127 243 447 851} 1,002} 1,713] 1,576 2, 807 
SE TR ee nar 208 237 452 517 1,884 | 2,650] 2,544 3, 404 
SS i ee 200 262 412 491 1, 703 1,945 |} 2,315 2, 698 
Mountain and Pacific__...........-.- 376 477} 1,053} 1,135! 7,695 | 5,900] 9,124 7, 512 
TO esarnpescdnnnesc ons ne 1,576 | 2,039 | 4,422] 6,398 | 19,393 | 22,831 | 25,391 | 31, 268 
Percent of change -----_----- _ PL: BER --| +20. 4 }.......- . 1s See 2 eae 4-23. 1 





Increases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building construction, comparing April reports with March 
reports for these 778 cities. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 778 identical! cities, 
during March and April 1933. 





ee we 





Tir FERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
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LE 3.—-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF ¥AMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 





ISSUED IN 778 IDENTICAL CITIES IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DI- 
VISIONS 




















—_—— 
=——— 


1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 











ae Families pro- : Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided tor 





Geographic division 


































































March P 2 | March} April March : March] April 

1933 | April 1933) “i933 | “1933 1933 | April 1933) “i933 | “1933 
New England..------ _..-| $649,467 | $841, 221 148 220 | $22,150} $51,400 9 19 
Middle Atlantic... ...--- 1, 687, 534 | 1, 511, 530 351 339 | 246,130] 498, 360 75 133 
Fast North Central_____- 459,459 | 606, 206 95 160 41, 500 39, 112 17 12 
West North Central......| 336,295 | 699, 000 12%4 238 16, 000 16, 075 4 5 
South Atlantic. ......-.-- 541,184 | 687, 735 193 221 15, 900 24, 670 14 19 
South Central............| 274,645 | 410, 152 186 235 39, 645 68, 495 17 37 
Mountain and Pacific-- 935, 089 | 1, 179, 898 342 437 | 115,150] 118,850 45 50 
Total.....-.-.-----| 4, 883, 673 | 5,935,742! 1,439] 1,850] 496,475 | 816,962 181 275 
Percent of change. ----.--|-..-.-... d +21.5 | ER AD Ahessasddan +64.6 |.---...- +51.9 

















Multifamily dwellings Total, all yt —-,pnaitt 















Geographic division Estimated cost | Families pro- | Estimated cost | Families pro- 























































March ; March} April March March] April 

1933 | APril 1933) “i933 | “1933 1933 | Aril 1983 | “;G33° | “1933 
New England-.---- 2...) : ee $5, 950 8 6 | $683,617 | $898, 571 165 245 
Middle Atlantic_........_| 1,013, 000 257, 000 546 69 | 2, 946, 664 | 2, 266, 890 972 541 
East North Central. --- 0 30, 000 0 16 500, 959 675, 318 112 188 
West North Central-_.___- 0 8, 200 0 5 352, 295 723, 275 128 248 
South Atlantic. _......__.} 23, 700 10, 250 28 12 580, 784 722, 655 235 252 
South Central_.......-.- ‘| 43, 046 40, 950 17 29 357, 336 519, 597 220 301 
Mountain and Pacific__-. | 240, 000 216, 955 106 116 | 1, 290, 239 | 1, 515, 703 493 603 
. ‘aaa ---| 1, 331, 746 569, 305 705 253 | 6,711, 894 | 7, 322, 009 2, 325 2, 378 
Percent of chanmge---_----_|.-.--....-- ~57.3 |..--.... —64. 1 |_-.._. B2%x* BUR tesccciis +2.3 








Increases were shown in indicated expenditures and in the number 
of families provided for in the case of 1-family dwellings, 2-family 
dwellings, and dwellings of all types combined. A decrease was 
howninewerer: in expenditures for apartment houses and in the num- 
ber of family-dwelling units provided in apartment houses. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations, 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIM ATED 


COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRIN: 














IPA 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES PAL 
[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 
Estimated cost of— 
‘ Families —. 
Geographic division provided | New resi- | New non- | Additions, | Total 
dential residential | alterations,| building 
bulldings | buildings | and repairs | operations 
1930 
pS Tr ood a Ne Sat or EET 57.1 47,2 87.1 77.5 66. 4 
i ON OPES AND CRO ae AoE 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73.8 
1931 
RS Be i RL | Se ae 53. 4 40.7 76. 4 58.0 57.1 
PE cdingcosenbbpiguninsns diuaienanicardal 64.6 48.6 73.9 65. 2 60.6 
1932 
IE 0) ERAS Cus ae kG 15.4 10.7 18.1 27.0 15.7 
Pein w'diicdinnaacibuplann busines tenaaliane tabi. 13.4 9.7 25. 0 32.0 18,8 
1933 
IEE oc sinen ipaniiipaedtbantentitilsieand 4.9 3.4 26. 8 16. 2 14.7 
BN ERS SRS ETO ORS DEE" 5. 6 4.6 8.9 14. 2 7.9 
yp SEES ENP Eoe Corea ee WP as.” ce eee ea 7.2 4.2 6.9 20.9 7.8 
Pi dcn edges AG ndeskus ccbiecce 7.4 4.6 9.9 22. 6 9.5 




















The index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings and for additions, alterations, and repairs, and the index 
number of family-dwelling units provided, were all higher during 
April than for any other month of the year 1933. 

The index number of indicated expenditures for new nonresidential 
buildings and the index number for total building construction were 
higher than for either February or March 1933. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


TaBLE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 


by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
various State governments during the months of April 1932 and March 
and April 1933, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLeE 5.—CONTRAOTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE UNITED STATES 





GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING APRIL 1982 AND MARCH 
AND APRIL 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 



































Federal State 

Geographic division 

April 1932 | March 1933] April 1933 '| April 1932 | March 1933) APT! 
New Engiand................... $545, 711 $14, 813 $5,815 | $192,037 $36, 433 0 
Middle Atlantic........ snginatitaie 416, 660 708, 677 30, 903 762, 943 444,354 | $820, 985 
East North Central--............ 1, 640, 395 92, 669 10, 066 587, 066 21, 433 10, 784 
West North Central._........._. 209, 050 43,367 | 4,475, 133 124, 666 43, 630 57, 701 
South Atlantic.................. 6, 204,785 | 1, 162, 236 138, 153 121, 7038 136, 540 44, 384 
South Central___........-.. Sisiahedl 1, 096, 578 488, 901 10, 834 686, 580 157, 367 1, 433 
Mountain and Pacific -.......-- 1, 535, 156 803, 860 49, 738 214, 118 35, 424 66, 924 
civ titincnacatcometa 11, 738, 385 | 3,314,523 | 4,720,642 | 2, 689, 113 875, 181 | 1,002, 211 





1 Subject to revision. 
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The value of contracts awarded by the various Federal agencies 
during April 1933 was $4,720,642, an increase of nearly $1,500,000 as 
compared with March 1933, but a decrease of over $7,000,000 as com- 
pared with April 1932. 

The value of contracts awarded by the various State governments 
during April 1933 was $1,002,211, an increase of slightly over $125,000 
as compared with March 1933, but a decrease of over $1,000,000 as 
compared with April 1932. 


Comparisons, April 1933 with April 1932 










TaBLE 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 352 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of April 
1932 and April 1933, by geographic divisions. 







TaBLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 352 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL 1932 AND APRIL 1933, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 



















New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 











Geographic division 





: Percent P : Percent 
April 1932 | April 1933 of change April 1932 | April 1933 of change 























New England... ............-....- $1, 406, 749 $491, 500 65.1 | $1, 195, 891 $481, 487 —59.7 
Middle Atlantic.................-- 3, 421,889 | 1,817,415 —46.9 | 11,829,708 | 2, 168, 769 —81.7 
East North Central............--- 2, 179, 213 579, 206 —73.4 | 4,194, 817 600, 794 —85.7 
West North Central............--- 1, 079, 198 615, 400 —43.0 | 1,074,241 | 4,725, 117 +339. 9 
a 1, 183, 008 681, 795 —42.4 | 6,631,668 | 1,550, 441 —76. 6 
SOUR Citak «n-ne tnnnnsesne-s 879, 545 486, 107 —44.7 | 2,631, 008 797, 262 —69. 7 
Mountain and Pacific...........-- 2, 437,473 | 1,308, 004 —46.3 | 2,111,514 | 1,028,015 —5l.3 

















te a ee 2 ere ee 12, 587,075 | 5,979, 427 29, 668, 847 | 11, 351, 885 
































Additions, alterations, and re- 


pairs (estimated cost) Total construction (estimated cost) 











Num- 
Geographic division we Be 
cities 

April 1932 | April 1933 idaues April 1932 | April 1933 Pope incl 


















—59. 5 














New England. ...........-- $1, 938, 241 $866, 747 —55.3 | $4, 540, 881 | $1, 839, 734 53 
Middle Atlantic..........-- 3,919, 692 | 2, 889, 271 —26.3 | 19,171,289 | 6,875, 455 —64.1 72 
East North Central_..._-.-- 1, 933, 660 | 1,031, 330 —46.7 | 8,307,690 | 2,211, 330 —73. 4 95 
West North Central.._----- 685, 698 600, 310 —12.5 | 2,839,137 | 5,940,827 | +-109.2 25 
South Atlantic. ..........-- 1, 339, 590 903, 691 —32.5 | 9,154,266 | 3, 135, 927 —65. 7 38 
South Central. _..........-- 674, 563 597, 376 —11.4] 4,185,116 | 1,880,745 —55. 1 32 
Mountain and Pacific... -- 1, 365, 491 2, 122, 644 +55. 4 5, 914, 478 4, 458, 663 —24.6 37 

SAE aaa yo 11, 856,935 | 9,011, 369 —24.0 | 54,112, 857 | 26, 342, 681 —51.3 352 


























There was a decrease in expenditures for new residential building, 
for new nonresidential building, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total construction in these 352 cities, comparing April 1933 
and April 1932. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building construction in 352 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over for the months of April 1932 and April 1933, by 
geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 7.-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, An 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 352 IDENTICAL CITI) 


MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW 


RE: 




















SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL 1932 AND APRIL 1933, BY GEOGR\, He 
DIVISIONS nan 
y ” : New nonresi- | Additions, al- 
ay ter al dential build- | terations, and | T°tal construc. 
e ings repairs ton 
Geographic division 

April | April | April | April | April | April | April | A pri 

1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
EEN Sipe shee ear att Se 251 123 696 446} 2,383} 1,875] 3,330 2 444 
SET TG 503 319 | 1,695) 1,169| 5,085) 4,412] 7,283 900 
East North Central-__...........----- 373 139 | 1,875| 1,062| 3,665) 3,167] 5,913 1 368 
West North Central-_- 285 199 | 1,092 730 | 1,708| 1,589] 3,085 2 518 
Sees Seen ieee aA 268 201 668 420 | 2,928 | 2,462] 3,864 3. 0R3 
AREAS RE Aaa 353 223 507 438 | 2,042) 1,747} 2,902 2 408 
Mountain and Pacific._...._....----- 655 404 1,183 969 | 3,559 5,209} 5,397 6, 582 
aa beie tii aad 2,688 | 1,608 | 7,716 | 5,234 | 21,370 | 20, 461 | 31, 7741 27 393 
Pussent of Giamgs...... ...2.-..020ccaecpddeans 41/3 fi. 525... oe ee ~&S }......- 14.1 





























Decreases were registered in the number of both classes of new 
buildings, in the number of additions, alterations, and repairs, and in 
the total number of buildings, comparing April 1933 with April 1932. 

Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the costs of such 
dwellings, for which permits were issued in 352 identical cities during 


April 1932 and April 1933, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN 


THE 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 352 IDENTICAL CITIES IN APRIL 1932 AND APRIL 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 

































































DIVISIONS 
I-family dwellings 2-family dwellings ; 
Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Families pro- 
Geographic division vided for vided for 
: April | April April | April 
April 1932] April 1933} “}20>° | “33 | April 1932] April 1933] “de> | 23; 
New England.-.........- $1, 124,149 | $462, 400 219 117 | $200, 800 $15, 000 59 6 
Middle Atlantic_........- 2, 252, 518 | 1, 061, 085 433 242 425, 871 418, 960 101 117 
East North Central_....- 1, 561, 229 519, 656 352 134 100, 200 29, 550 31 8 
West North Central__.__- 76, 048 400 273 195 73, 150 14, 800 22 4 
South Atlantic._........- 1, 041, 258 632, 725 247 191 48, 100 8, 670 22 8 
South Central..........-- 743, 229 364, 162 329 198 68, 975 60, 995 39 32 
Mountain and Pacific....| 2, 069,447 | 1,010, 659 601 371 212, 376 101, 850 80 45 
: &..~ Ge dlioban 9, 767,878 | 4,643,087 | 2,454) 1,448 | 1, 129,472 649, 825 354 220 
Percent of change- ----.--|.----...--- +62.6 |........ —41.0 |.....-....- —42, 6 |.......-. —37.9 
: Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings . dwellings 
Geographic division | Estimated cost | Families pro- | estimated cost | Families pro 
ete vided for vided for 
April | April April | April 
April 1982] April 1933} “f25° | “jh33. | April 1932] April 1933) E20" | “ids, 
New England.-..........- $81, 800 0 44 0 |$1, 406,749 | $477, 400 322 123 
Middle Atlantic_........- 637, 500 | $257, 000 197 69 | 3,315, 889 | 1, 737,045 731 428 
East North Central. -_.-_-_- 22, 000 30, 000 14 16 | 1, 683, 429 579, 206 307 158 
West North Central_..._- 30, 000 8, 200 7 5 | 1,079, 198 615, 400 302 204 
South Atlantic.........-- 77, 000 10, 250 39 12} 1, 166, 358 651, 645 308 211 
South Central_..........- 35, 100 40, 950 14 29 847, 304 466, 107 382 259 
Mountain and Pacific__-- 155, 650 195, 495 89 108 | 2, 437, 473 | 1, 308, 004 770 524 
ye ee 1, 039, 050 1, 895 404 239 (11, 936, 400 | 5,834,807 | 3,212 1, 907 
Percent ‘a SS aoe. 2° Te —47.8 |_....--- see Oe eA og tM, = ER —40. 6 
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Decreases were registered in both the estimated cost and the num- 
ber of family-dwelling units provided in each class of dwelling, and in 
the total for operations of all kinds, comparing April 1933 with April 


1932. 






Details by Cities 





TABLE 9 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, and the num- 
ber of families provided for in new dwellings in each of the cities having 
a population of 10,000 or over, for which reports were received for 
April 1933. 

Parmnite were issued in April 1933 for the following important build- 
ing projects: In Washington, D.C., for a power plant to cost over 
$700,000; in Roanoke, Va., for a telephone building to cost nearly 
$200,000; and in Fort Worth, Tex., for a public-utilities building to 
cost $300,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury Department for a post office and customs- 
house in St. Paul, Minn., to cost over $1,800,000; and for a post 
office and customshouse in St. Louis, Mo., to cost over $2,600,000. 















TaBLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1933 






New England States 


































































New New Fam- New New 

residen- | nonresi- Pra wl ilies residen- | nonresi- | ; Rai a ilies 

City and State tial dential | \, re- | _Pro- City and State tial dential | VPC'UC"| pro- 
build- | build- Sirs) vided build- | build- | ‘BS 4 vided 

ings ings Pp for ings ings — for 

Connecticut: Massachusetts: 

Bridgeport...| $19, 900 $9, 635) $41, 600 7 Arlington.....| $24, 875 $3, 825| $32, 775 5 
Bristol.....--- 0 830 5, 620: 0 Attleboro--_ -- 6, 500 1, 840 9, 370 2 
Danbury. .-.-.- 4, 500 1, 000 10, 500 2 Belmont.-_-__- 67, 000 1, 620 69, 720 11 
Derby-.-.-- Sia 0} 14,950) 17, 560 0 Beverly... .-- 9, 000 1,575} 48, 245 2 
East Hartford_ 500 2, 550 3, 965 1 Boston ?_._.-- 71, 300} 100, 550} 350, 087 17 
Enfield. -_-_---- 2, 500 2, 500 5, 000 1 Braintree--_--- 14, 800 1, 645 18, 430 4 
Fairfield... .-- 6, 600 800} 10, 425 2 Brockton. ---- 5,000; 21,075) 66, 510 2 
Greenwich. ... 0 6,900} 14,750 0 Brookline-.---. 27, 500 400| 37,320 3 
Hamden....-- 900 785, 14,840 1 Cambridge - . - 7, 500 8, 330} 127, 242 1 
Hartford... _- 4, 700 1, 525 32, 565 1 helsea....--- 0 5, 000 7, 275 0 
Manchester. 3, 000 740 4, 825 1 Chicopee - - - .- 4, 000 1,450; 10, 725 1 
Meriden..-..-- 15, 200 2, 285 29, 745 3 Dedham..-__-- 9, 500 1, 765 18, 475 2 
Middletown.- 9, 500 1,155} 12,005 3 Easthampton- 0 125 3, 024 0 
Milford.....-- 2, 700 2, 960 12, 164 2 Everett_...._- 0 855 10, 155 0 
Naugatuck - _- 13, 500 1, 245 19, 795 4 Fall River ---- 4, 800 1, 120 14, 987 2 
New Britain_- 0 5, 135 18, 504 0 Fitchburg - - -- 3, 000 1, 135 10, 245 2 
New Haven... 0} 12,020; 33,899 0 Framingham - 8, 500 875} 10,725 3 
Norwalk....- 25, 400 7,935) 39, 670 ~ Gardner ------ 2, 500 60 3, 775 2 
Norwich...... 15, 100 750| 23, 842 5 Gloucester -- -- 6, 100 2,970| 13, 255 4 
Shelton...._.. 4, 500 525 6, 825 4 Haverhill_-__- 0 3,370} 10,075 0 
Stamford . -._-. 0 4, 755| 13, 850 0 Holyoke-._-_- 0 500 3, 825 0 
Stratford _. .-- 4, 421 2, 632 8, 102 3 Lawrence-.-._- 3, 000 1,760) 15, 584 1 
Torrington... . 0 125 3, 065 0 Leominster 4, 800 150 8, 120 3 
Wallingford . . 0 100 3, 290 0 Lowell _..--.-- 1, 800 1, 045 14, 950 1 
Waterbury...} 11,000 1,475; 16, 425 3 a SS 0 280} 20, 242 0 
West Hart- Malden. --- -- 0 1,200} 11,025 0 
ae 5, 000 1,835; 17,085 1 Marlboro... - 0 7 2, 400 0 
Willimantic. 0 0 200 0 Medford ----_- 26, 300 77 29, 805 6 
Maine: Melrose - - - - -- 4, 000 1, 625 7, 680 1 
Auburn... .-.- 8, 000 ‘O} 12,400 4 Methuen. ---- 8, 450 2,170} 10,620 7 
Biddeford !_ __ 1, 600 1, 200 3, 825 2 Milton. .-.--- 14, 900 1,600; 20,610) ° 4 
Lewiston. ---- 9,000} 30,000) 41, 650 2 Natick. ---.--- 0 2, 000 7, 100 0 
Portland... .- 9, 500 1,215} 17,310 2 Needham..--_- 6, 000 1, 525 7, 975 1 
Sanford__..._- 0 100 100 0 New Bedford. 0 8, 785| 38,110 0 
South Port- 4, 200 1, 890 6, 440 2 Newburyport 0 9, 000 9, 0 
a Newton. .-._-- 64, 000 613} 71,71 7 
Westbrook. . . 0 900 1, 225 0 North Adams 1, 000 1, 260 5, 435 2 





1 Not included in totals, ? Applications filed. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUR 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1933—Continued ~~ 


New England States—Continued 

















































































’ = === 
New New Fam- New New my 
residen- | nonresi- Pram ilies residen- | nonresi- Total ; lies 
Cityand State | tial | dential | 5, re- | Pro- || City and State tial | dential | “includ. | mg 
build- | build- crs) vided build- | build- | ™&Te | i 
ings ings Pp for ings ings ove ae 
Massachusetis— Massachusetts— 
Continued. Continued. 
Northampton 0} $1,225) $1,225 0 Woburn_____- 0 $675) $3, 090 0 
North Attle- Worcester_.__| $10, 950! 3, 296} 33, 741) 3 
borough. __- 0 1, 500 1, 500) 0|| New Hamp- 
Norwood.__-- $14, 200 750| 22,715, 3 shire: | 
Peabody. ___- 0} 13,215) 16,815 0 Concord. __._. 18,100; 2,350) 21, 000 : 
Pittsfield. ___. 7,800} 64,500/ 84,375 2 Keene_--.._-- 9,100; 1,500) 12,050) 3 
Plymouth___- 2, 400 735 9, 135 1 Manchester - " 6, 975 2,096; 26, 212 8 
Quiney....__- 36, 200| 10,960} 61,892} 10 || Rhode Island: | 
Revere 7. 000 1.250} 11.775 2 Central Falls- 0} 1, 040) 2, 540) 0 

So BRS ’ ¢ ‘ Cranston. __-- 3, 000 6,990! 13, 195) 
Salem. ....._- 4, 500 1,250; 18,475 1 heat Pani , ’ a l 
Saugus.______ 500 830 1,805) 1 seh 498 . 

. ’ dence____- O| 17,785) 26, 836 0 
Somerville__.-. 0 510; 11,940 0 Newport... 13, 300 1,000) 22. 365 3 
Southbridge _- 6, 500 300 6, 800 2 North Provi- oi 
Springfield ___ 10, 300 9,675) 36,535 5 dence.....__ 500 5, 12, 750 1 
Stoneham. ._- 13, 500 1,850} 15, 350 3 Providence - _. 14,100} 78,000) 157, 300 3 
Swampscott _- 11, 000 450} 13,350 3 Westerly-_-__- 53, 150) 2,025) 58, 550 7 
Taunton_____- 0} 2,362) 5,705 0 West War- 

Waltham... _- 2,800} 26,685) 30, 780 2 wick_____- oj 861, 805, 2,105) 0 
Watertown___ 0 1, 400 5, 745 0 ce 700 625 7, 685 l 
eaeee----- po pro “my SOS . Bennington _ - 4, 000 4,000; 8,000 1 
Westfield____- 3, 000 495 4, 195 1 
, | Burlington. -- 4, 000; 400) 5, 000 1 
Weymouth__- 4, 250 460} 11,315 2 Rutland 4 000 2.9501 11. 050) 
Winchester...| 5,500} 1,125 7,775] 1 | MERE ----- ia 
Winthrop. --_- 0 9, 500 15, 075 0 | Total____- 898,571; 600, a 612, ~ 245 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: New Jersey— 
Asbury Park-| $10, 100 $15, 000) 1 Continued. 
Atlantic City- 4, 300 27, 111 2 Plainfield_....| $7,000) $850) $13, 130 l 
Bayonne. .-_- 0} 17, 656 0 Pleasantville. 0 150 1,350) 0 
Belleville___-- 5, 500; 6, 545 2 a 3, 500 365 6, 145 1 
Bloomfield. _ - 15, 000) 48, 000 3 Red Bank -__-.. 3, 500) 2, 392 7, 092 
Bridgeton___- 5, 000 6, 630 1 Ridgefield 
Bur Rawk 0} - 2, 510 0 ta 0 2, 700 2, 700 0 
Camden-..-_-- 0 12, 545 0 Ridgewood - -- 12, 800 600 14, 025 2 
Carteret !..._- 0 500 0 Roselle !____-. 0 400 1, 400 0 
Clifton... ..-.. 4, 000 10, 600 1 Rutherford - -. 0 1, 750 5, 850 0 
DOG, «cased 0 915 0 South Orange. 7, 400 1,100; 13,008 l 
East Orange-- 6, 000 17, 945 1 South River-_. 600) 125 1, 980 1 
Elizabeth___-_. 5, 000 21, 700 1 Summit -._-._- 19, 100 0 24, 670 3 
Englewood - -- 27, 000 30, 825 1 Teaneck Twp. 17, 000 2,630; 26,700 2 
Garfield ___-_- 4, 500 10, 100 1 Trenton. ___.- 10,900} 81,060} 96, 265 3 
Hackensack - - 0 12, 378 0 ae 20,600; 15,995 37, 505 5 
Harrison _-_--- 8, 000 14, 650 2 Union City-_- 0 0} 11, 298 0 
Hillside Twp- 6, 500 9, 000 2 Weehawken. 0 0 6, 650 0 
Hoboken. ---. 0 5, 582 0 Westfield_____ 0) 65 2, 160 0 
Irvington-_--- 11, 300 32, 325 1 West New 
Jersey City-.- 0 58, 475 0 Riba « = aid 0 0 3, 060 0 
earny....._- 0 2, 325 0 West Orange} 31,785 2,085) 34, 676 4 
Linden... --_. 3, 000 18, 880 2 || New York: 
Long Branch 0 49, 775 0 Albany---.---- 60,500; 17,465; 132,090 4 
Lyndhurst __ 0 4, 935 0 Amsterdam - - 7, 500 2,675; 13,175 2 
Maplewood Auburn. -..-- 0 6,875) 11,214 0 
Ra ie 12, 000 3, 1 17, 149 2 Binghamton-_. 4, 000 7, 004 38, 380 3 
Montelair___-_ 6, 4, 22, 730 1 Buffalo Ls wade 15, 1 23, 61 206, 565 4 
Morristown _ - 1, 2, 320 0 Cohoes-.-.-.- 3 1, 147 0 
Neptune Corning -- -_.-- 3, 4, 400 l 
bs eS all 3, 3, 400 0 Dunkirk_____. 1, 085 3, 643 0 
Newark---.-_-- 57,770| 23,025) 203, 243 3 Elmira... .... 56,152) 85, 250 0 
New Bruns- Endicott - __.. 33, 6 9, 48, 590 5 
WH bn 8, 700 450; 19,080 2 Floral Park__- 5, 10, 150 1 
Nutley --....- 0} 17,005) 19,225 0 Freeport._.... 20, 8, 28, 000 3 
Orange. -_...- 6, 215 0 i 0 a 0 
Passaic. _....- 11, 500 3, 37, 3 Glen Cove._.. 2, 700 6, 2 
Paterson... -- 4, 28, 869; 64, 304 1 Glens Falls__- 4, 7, 51 1 
Perth Amboy- 800 68, 1 Gloversville..| 23,300 1, 26, 5 
Phillipsburg-- 0 0 Hempstead... 4, 6, 1 














1 Not included in totals. 
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ED TasLE 9.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
° IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1933—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 



























= —_—— 
| 
Far New New Fam- New New Fam- 
lies residen- | nonresi- Pda ilies residen- | nonresi- non. ilies 
pro. Cityand State; tial | dential ing re- | PF0-, || City and State tial | dential ing re- |_Pr0- 
vided build- | build- | Dips) | vided build- | build. | ‘Dfirs) | Vided 
for ings ings Pp for ings ings for 
New York—Con. Pennsylvania— 
Herkimer.---. 0 0 0) 0 Continued. 

0 Irondequoit - . 0} $1,030) $2,380 0 Clairton.--... $4, 500) $25) $4,925 1 
Ithaca...-.--- $26,000} 17,800} 43,800 4 Coatesville - ._ 0 0 5, 360 0 
Jamestown... 3, 800 3,600} 11,475 1 Connellsville - 0} 2, 060 5, 810 0 
Johnson City. 2, 000) 2, 400 4, 400 1 Consho- 

7 Kenmore. ---- 0 1, 000 2, 915 0 hocken - -..- 0 135 135 0 

3 Kingston. -..-.. 6, 000 18, 560) 33,025 1 Donora----.-- 0 0 500 0 

g Lackawanna.. 0 500 900 0 Du Bois..-.--- 0 700 700 0 
Lockport. -.-- 0 520 2, 360 0 Duquesne. - -- 0 0 3, 760 0 

0 Lynbrook. - -. 3, 500 1, 025 8, 425 1 Easton - --.-.- 5, 000: 1, 865 7, 380 1 
Mamaroneck - 9, 250) 1, 400 13, 385 2 Ellwood City. 0 0 0 
Middletown- 11, 500) 975} 14,835 3 | Rp aaa 17, 850! 3, 530} 30, 230 4 
0 Mount Ver- Greensburg-.-- 0 0 0 0 
3 DOG stdbecna 26, 000) 5,000} 36,115 4 Harrisburg - -- 0 6,415) 53, 968 0 
Newburgh---- 0 1, 800 6, 450 0 Haverford -- _- 4,625} 28,070) 37, 887 1 
New Rochelle} 15,600} 1,575) 20, 798 2 Hazleton - __-- 27,200} 32,300) 62, - 5 
3 New York Jeannette__--- 3, 000 75 3, 300 1 
7 City: Johnstown. - - 0 1, 765 2, 727 0 
The Bronx?) 284, 800 563, 085 92 Kingston. --.- 24, 000 800! 26,300 3 
0 Brooklyn?_.}| 148, 400) 793, 053 36 Lancaster - - .- 0 800 3, 350) 0 
Manhattan? 853, 828 0|| Latrobe-----. 0 0 0 
Queens?....} 255, 800 626, 462 74 Lower Merion 0 6,196; 17,626 0 
I Richmond ?-|_ 81, 710) 140, 380 28 Mahanoy 
I Niagara Falls_ 1, 800} 35, 143 1 6 0 0 0 
1 North Tona- McKeesport -- 6, 275 620) 9, 195 2 
wanda..___- 0 3, 269 0 Meadville. -_- 1, 000 1, 070; 4, 1 
) Ogdensburg - 6, 200) 8, 860 2 Monessen - - - - 0 475 0 
Oneida......- 0 525) 0|| Mount Leb- | 
Oneonta._-..-. 0} 0 0 is sh xaee 25, 000) 0} «8, 3 
Ossining... ... 5, 000 11, 264 1 Munhall.._.- 4, 000) 400 5, 1 
Oswego... ..-- 9 675 0 Nanticoke_.-_- 13, 000) 550} = 16, 4 
Plattsburg--.. 30, 700 41, 555 8 New Castle - - 0} -212,035| 224, 81 0 
Port Jervis. - - 0 0 New Kensing- 
Poughkeepsie 20, 36, 050 3 a eae 0 3, 500 3, 0 
Rensselaer -___ - 14, 27, 850 4 Norristown--- 0 175, 16,97 0 
Rochester - . - - 21,7 99, 108 6 North Brad- 
Rockville eS 0 0 0 
Center__.... 49, 64, 725 i) Oil City...... 0 1, 0 
Saratoga Philadelphia -| 145,100) 191,615) 478, 44 
Springs-_-_- 9, 24, 100 7 Phoenixville. 5, 500 400 6, 2 
Schenectady-. 5, 35, 036 1 Pittsburgh_.-| 16,900} 23,235) 145, 5 
Syracuse..-__- 17, 200 43, 318 4 Pittston __---_- 0 0 0 
Tonawanda. _ 9, 340 0 Pottstown.-_- 0 8,700} 10, 0 
yy, eae 29, 275 0 Pottsville. - _- 0 2, 625 5, 0 
Ulli... 28, 192, 825 6 Reading------ 13, 000) 700} 34, 1 
Valley Stream 36, 092 0 Scranton- -.-- 3, 875 5, 580} 30, 2 
Watertown... 6, 094 0 Sharon. ._-.--- 0 6, 300 6, 0 
White Plains.| 11, 35, 150 3 Steelton.-_---- 0 0 0 
Yonkers_._.__ 329, 656, 945 47 Sunbury -.-- 0 1, 400 1, 0 
Pennsylvania: Swissvale____- 4, 500 0 4, 1 
Allentown. . . 19, 055 0 Tamaqua. --_- 0 0 0 
Altoona....... 7, 20, 745 2 Uniontown. -. 0} 2,250) 5, 0 
Arnold. ...... 0 0 Upper Darby- 5, 000 3,975) 13, 1 
Bellevue. ...- 14, 187 0 Vandergrift___ 0 0 0 
Berwick...._. 2, 215 0 Warren.-__.._. 0 0 1, 0 
Bethlehem _ _ - 6, 300 0 Washington -. 800 775 3, 1 
Braddock - _ __ 2, 046 0 Waynesboro... 5, 000 0 5, 1 
Bradford . .__- 8, 760 0 West Chester- 0 8, 800 9, 0 
) 800 0 Wilkes-Barre. 0 5,040} 23, 0 
Butler........ 3, 355 0 Wilkinsburg..| 3, 200 900} 10, 1 
Canonsburg..| 11, 200 11, 200 3 Williamsport.} 19,400} 17,621) 50, 5 
i Carlisle... _. 1, 860 0 Taea.......k 750) 1, 540) 7, 1 
Charleroi. ____ 0 4, 200 0 
Chester______ 10, 750) 0 Total _ _ _ _|2, 328, 660|2, 473, 346|7, 943, 1 541 





























? Applications filed. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WH 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


East North Central States 


ICH PERMITS WERE |. 
APRIL 1933—Continued 












































New New Total Fam- New New [ 
residen- | nonresi- (inel 7) ilies residen- | nonresi- | ,.4 °t@! 
City and State | tial | dential oo ns “| pro- || City and State | tial | dential) | (imclud 
build- | build- ~ ng vided build- | build- | '™€ re- 
ings ings Pp for ings ings pairs) 
Illinois: Indiana---Con. 
AP ten $2, 700 $220 $8, 405 2 New Castle_-- 0} 0 0 
Aurefma: J<.... 0 1, 425 8, 955 0 4 4 ee 0 0 0 
Belleville... -.- 5, 000 , 200 9, 100 2 Richmond---- 0} $2,800) $5, 900 
Berwyn...--- 16, 000 725; 19,725 1 Shelbyville__- 0 0 0 
Bloomington - 10, 000 1,000} 14,000 1 South Bend-.- 0 3, 220 9, 550 
Blue Island_- 0 1, 510 3, 640 0 Terre Haute_- 0 988 5, 668 
Brookfield___- 0 425 4, 425 0 Vincennes. --- 0 9, 250 11, 770 
ae 0} 500 500 0 Whiting--.-._. 0 0 1, 150 
Calumet City. 2, 000 2, 150 4, 200 1 || Michigan: | 
Canton......- 0; 0 2, 000 0 Adrian. -.-...- 0 200 200 
Centralia..-... 0} 800 2, 800 0 Ann Arbor. -- 0 450) 11,655 
Champaign--. 0} 0 1, 990 0 Battle Creek - $3,300) 14,500) 22,730 
Chicago. .-.--- 36,750} 98,675) 266, 160 12 Bay City.---- 6, 500 790} 23, 673 
Chicago Benton | 
Heights--_-_- 0} 10,250) 10,250 0 Harbor. -.--- 0 2, 975 8, 045 
Cicero_....... 0} 1, 225 2,415 0 Dearborn... -.- 0 1, 280 3, 830 
Danville... _- 0 0} 26,475 0 Doetuelt...2..- 28, 300} 34,970) 147, 698 
Decatur. ..... 7,850} 12,375) 23,025 1 Escanaba...-- 1, 000 2, 200 4, 200 
East St. Louis. 2, 050 3,710} 11,580 4 Ferndale - ---- 0 375 1, 050 
) ee 0} 10,400; 15,549 0 Piint. <.<2-.-. 3, 318 2, 554 13, 802 
Elmhurst-_.... 0; 3, 700 3, 700 0 Grand Rapids 2, 000 8,755) 25, 535 
Elmwood id Grosse Pointe 
Bi indwscns 0} 100 7 0 PORE é8c..; 5, 162 0 5, 162 
Evanston-.--- 10, 500; 2,500} 34,000 2 Hamtramek -- 0 1, 225 
Forest Park -- 0 250 975 0 Highland 
Freeport -_-__-_- 0 1, 745 2, 745 0 re 150 1, 640 
Granite City - 0 400 400 0 Holland. _-_... 948 2, 383 
Harvey.....-.- 0 300 3, 300 0 Ironwood... -.- 0 225 
Highland Jackson --...- 0 1, 840 4, 820 
|, ae 0} 150 6, 462 0 Kalamazoo. -- 870 7, 589) 
Jolieeu. 2... .. 4, 500 500} 26,310 1 Lansing -..__- 3, 425 7, 205 
Kankakee. - -- 4, 500 100 5, 050 1 Lincoln Park. | 100 950! 
La Grange-..- 0 7, 675 7, 925 0 Marquette - - - 1,7 115 2, 565) 
Maywood... 0} 0} 1,075 0 Menominee- _ 0 0| 
Melrose Park- 0 0 100 0 Monroe. . ..-- 0 640) 
Moline... ___. 5, 000) 370} 19, 485 il] Mount | 
Mount Ver- Clemens..-.-.- 400 1, 300 
a 0 1, 200 5, 200 0 Muskegon. -- i, 1, 150 6, 385) 
Oak Park _-_-- 7,000; 21,745) 33, 545 1 Muskegon 
Ottawa._....-. 0 0 0 0 Heights- - -- 0 150) 
Park Ridge--- Oo} ” 0 2, 400 0 WOSSO.....-- 200 500} 
nea 18, 300 8,750} 39, 500 4 Pontiac __..-- 455 1, 515) 
uiney-_..... 2, 200 450} 4,555] 1/|| Port Puron-.. 650 50| 
Rockford. ---- 0 475 1, 830 0 River Rouge - 0 0) 
Rock Island_- 0} 11,218; 25, 836 0 Royal Oak - _. 40 265) 
Springfield_..| 11,500 700} 26,338 2 Saginaw --_.... 3, 245} 10, 220, 
Sterling. .._.- 0} 0 1, 395 0 Traverse City 3, 500 250 4, 950) 
Streator -..__- 0 600 600 0 Wyandotte. _- 1, 000 3, 150 
Urbana.._...-. 0 0 0 0 || Ohio: 
Waukegan.... 5, 000) 3,195} 13,620 1 Abven......... 10,055} 20, 733) 
Wilmette__... 0 50 1,175 0 Alliance... 0 175 425) 
Winnetka. ..- 0| 30,650; 33, 850 0 Ashland _----- 600 1, 250) 
Indiana: Ashtabula_._- 1, 800 8, 380) 
Connersville_. 0 0 0 0 Barberton --- 2, 850 2, 850 
Crawfords- Bellaire_.._._- 0 0 
. ae 0 3, 000; 3, 050; 0 Bucyrus__...- 600 600 
East Chicago. 0 0} 2, 805 0 Cambridge. -- 0 0 
Elkhart_-_-...- 0} 365 3, 820) 0 Canton____.-- 4, 000 1, 040 6, 880 
Elwood. ----- 0 0 250 0 Cincinnati_...| 142,880} 49,895) 280, 790 
Evansville..__ 0} 1,475} 44, 201 0 Cleveland....| 36,000} 60,125) 168, 500 
Fort Wayne-- 3, 500 4,865) 15,494 1 Cleveland we 
Frankfort . _ -- 0 0 50 0 Heights_.--__- 14, 1,1 17, 955 
OPP... casein. 2, 500 1, 025 7, 375 1 Columbus. - -- 14, 19,850; 53,150 
Goshen_-__.... 0 0 1, 250 0 Falls 
Hammond... 0} «611,365; 21,540 0 es 1, 550 1, 550 
Huntington _- 0 80 340 0 Dayton...-..-- 12,850} 29,899) 57,828 
Indianapolis.__| 22,900) 19,049) 76,506 6 East Cave 
Kokomo....-- 0 230} 22,905 0 hs... 0 425 800 
Lafayette____-. 0 2, 200 3, 500 0 Elyria.......- 1, 575 2, 100 
La Porte_-__-_- 3, 500 2, 595 7, 495 1 Euclid_......_ 4, 385 5, 275 
Logansport___ 0 250 2, 195 0 Findlay _.-__.- 200 575 
Marion.._..... 0 100 1, 745 0 Fostoria___._- 0 0 
Michigan Fremont____-- 0 300) 
Oity...-.... 0} 3,400; 12,780| || Garfield | 
Mishawaka... 0} 435 1, 685 0 Heights._..- 3, 5, 250 9, 150) 
Muncie......- 0 1, 628 5, 291 0 Hamilton... 10, 500 2,090; 16,025) 


im- 
Lies 
Dro- 


vided 
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qynLe 9.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
: IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1933—Continued 




































































New New Fam- New , 
residen- | nonresi- Pate ilies residen- | nonresi- Gane ilies 
City and State tial dential | ‘jng re- | PEO City and State tial dential ing re- | PTO 
build- | build- airs) vided build- | build- | Diir3) | vided 
ings ings Pp for ings ings Pp for 
Ohio—Contd, Wisconsin: 
Ironton...-..-- 0 $60 0 Appleton !_.._| $9,300) $1,255) $13, 991 2 
Lakewood...-| $11, 500 955] 15, 310 2 || Ashland.-_..- 0 700; 1, 200 0 
Lim@.sceceee 0 1,175 , 990 0 ig 3, 000 925 4, 760 1 
Loreiticcieas os 1, 800 615 3, 080 1 Eau Claire__ - 6, 900 3,100} 16,300 4 
Mansfield - ..- 3, 500 990 7, 199 1 Fond du Lac.. 4, 000 1, 215 7, 015 1 
Marietta. - ..- 0 1, 350 2, 750 0 Green Bay..-| 25,900 1, 230} 30,350 10 
Marion.-..-...- 0 1, 472 1, 997 0 Janesville____. 0 0 1, 875 0 
Massillon.-...- 2, 000 180 3, 505 1 Kenosha-._.-- 0 350) 4, 320 0 
Middletown... 0 300} 13,425 0 Madison.-_-..-- 5, 400 8, 725| 28, 885 3 
Newark.-....- 0 1, 884 2, 484 0 Manitowoc... 31, 250 2, 821 35, 835 8 
Norwood...-.- 0 495 1, 413 0 Marinette. _.- 500 270 1, 055 1 
Parms.......- 6, 500) 485) 12,085 1 Milwaukee...| 27,750) 52,174) 118,313 8 
PIQUE. J Lieawie 0 75 75 0 Oshkosh-_.---- 5, 533 3,470} 12,908 4 
Portsmouth. - 0 850) 4, 135 0 Racine... .... 7, 000 300 7, 300 1 
Sandusky... 0 410 860 0 Sheboygan- - - 0 1,650} 18,101 0 
Shaker Shorewood. _ 4, 700 0 4, 928 1 
Heights_...- 7, 000 300 8, 300 1 South Mil- 
Springfield - - - 0 1, 410 6, 095 0 waukee____- 0 0 0 0 
Steubenville. 3, 500 150 4, 550 1 Stevens Point 2, 200 0 4, 568 1 
Struthers..-.- 0 0 0} 0 Superior___--- 1, 500 625 3, 750 1 
ye 8, 000 0 8, 000) 1 Two Rivers-_- 0 550 1, 733 0 
TORE Giess« 0 5,310) 24,514 0 Waukesha-.-- 3, 500 62 5, 947 1 
Warren....-.-- 2, 500 2, 000 9, 045 1 Wausau_...-_- 3, 700) 500 6, 000 2 
Wooster. -.--.. 0 1, 000 1, 800 0 Wauwatosa... 6, 000 75 6, 685 1 
_ ee 0 0 0 0 West Allis. __- 0 1,265} 17,115 0 
Youngstown_- 7, 625 19, 228 39, 774 2 
Zanesville... - 0 300) 300 0 ., eee 676, 318) 705, 425/2,487,182) 188 








West North Central States 












Iowa: 


Burlington. - - 
Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport. . . 
Des Moines - . 
Dubuque... -- 
Fort Dodge--. 
Iowa City. -- 
Keokuk. .___. 
Marshalltown 
Mason City- . 
Ottumwa_._.. 
Sioux City __. 
Waterloo. ___- 
Kansas: 
Arkansas City 
Atchison. -_.- 
Dodge City _ - 
Eldorado ..-__- 
Emporia...... 
Fort Seott__.- 
Hutchinson _ - 
Independence 
Kansas City _- 
Lawrence... _- 
Leavenworth. 
Manhattan. _. 
Newton. .__.. 





2, 200 
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Minnesota— 
Continued. 
Minneapolis._| $102,350} $21, 770) $202, 843 29 
Rochester - _ _ - 4, 950 2,000} 14,350 3 
Saint Paul_.._| 126, 300}1, 892, 043/2, 111, 215 26 
South Saint 
a 3, 000 640 3, 740 1 
Winona. -.-.-- 6, 000 1, 000 9, 075 2 
Missouri: 
Cape Girar- 
deau.._.._- 2, 500 700 8, 500 1 
Columbia. - .- 500 1, 500 2, 000 1 
Independence 0 1, 100 2, 400 0 
Jefferson City 3, 600 1,175 7, 575 1 
JOpeR. ....... 0 950 7, 000 0 
Kansas City._| 40,000! 16,400) 85, 200 13 
Maplewood . - 3, 500 1, 900 6, 200 1 
Moberly-_--_-__- 0 4, 200} 10,100 0 
Saint Charles. 0 0 0 0 
Saint Joseph_- 0 3, 650) 9, 350 0 
Saint Louis_._| 109, 900/2, 667, 652/2, 954, 939 30 
Springfield _ _- 1, 698 2,100} 12,957 2 
Nebraska: 
Beatrice ___._- 0 300 300 0 
Fremont..._-_- 0 0 895 0 
Grand Island_ 7, 900 3,950) 15, 425 7 
Hastings... _- 2, 000 0 2, 000 1 
Lincoln______- 13, 750 4,250} 55, 363 7 
North Platte. 0 0 0 0 
Omaha..-_._-_- 78, 400} 10,940) 106, 570 24 
North Dakota: 
Bismarck..__. 0 0 1, 200 0 
|, eae 1, 700 i, 125 3, 725 1 
Grand Forks _ 0 350 350 0 
SL 0 775 2, 275 0 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen... -_- 0} 5, 225 9, 025 0 
OS eee 0 0 0 0 
Mitchell__-___- 3, 500 300 3, 925 2 
Rapid City-_-- 0 500 1, 125 0 
Sioux Falls... 6, 335 1, 450 11, 660 12 
Total..... 723, 275/4, 789, 94516, 198,443) 248 

















1 Not included in totals. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE | SUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1933—Continued : 


South Atlantic States 










































































t —=> 
New New Fam- New New ’, 
residen- | nonresi- Peden ls ilies residen- | nonresi-| 7 otal | phd 
City and State tial dential ing re- | Pro- || City and State tial dential | ‘ueclud- | ny 
build- | build- | ME T° | vided build- | build- | 8 re- | i? 
ings | ings | ? for ings | ings | P8"S) | 1 
Lelaware: North Caroli- 
Wilmington-.-|} $40, 200) $106, 308) $164, 483 12 na—Contd. 
District of Co- .. ae 0 0 $82! 0 
lumbia: Statesville___- 0 0 0 0 
Washington..| 295, 6501, 078, 966/1, 552, 384 50 Thomasville.._| $1, 000 0 1, 125 1 
Florida: Wilmington... 4,500; $5,500) 12, 450 9 
Gainesville. __ 7, 040 812 8, 342 4 Wilson. .____- 500 25 1, 150 1 
Jacksonville _. 19, 650 3,455) 59,814 ll Winston- 
Key West-.-.. 0 0 0 0 Salem... -..- 5, 300 4,765) 22,015 4 
tga 32, 650 8,810} 69, 398 9 || South Carolina: 
Orlando. ...-- 1, 110 4,975; 12,719 1 Anderson... -- 0 0 2, 550 0 
Pensacola... 15, 050 3, 374) 28, 579 12 Charleston - - . 5, 000 500; = 11, 887 9 
Sanford_.....- 0 275 315 0 Columbia. - . - 9, 100 126; 12, 422 4 
St. Augustine_ 1, 500 0 4, 222 2 Florence___--- 0 550 3, 250 0 
St. Peters- Greenville__-_- 14, 450 7,400; 34,275 4 
ES nnd oae 3, 800 4,700} 26,300 2 Greenwood... 0 0 0 0 
Tampa._-_._.. 2, 800 1,915) 24,395 2 Rock Hill. -__- 0 0 3, 800 0 
West Palm Spartanburg... 0 50 3, 815 0 
Beach____.- O| 2,246) 3,614 0 Sumter__.___. 5, 700 0 5700) 5 
Georgia: Virginia: | 
Athens........ 500 100 4, 643 1 Alexandria...| 15, 395 685, 21,707 4 
Atlanta....... 39, 200 15,790} 85, 630 26 Charlottes- 
Augusta-.._... 1, 900 0 5, 096 2 Ra Li diatiersie 4, 175 150 5, 900) 9 
Brunswick... 0 500) 1, 350 0 Danville____-.- 3, 000 573 5, 995) 1 
Columbus..-. 0 2, 100) 7, 970 0 Hopewell... -- 0 250 340 0 
Rome........} 12,500 3,300} 21,800 6 Newport 
Maryland: News......- 3, 000 3,419) 12,951 1 
Annapolis - - -- 4, 000 200; 5, 455; 2 Norfolk_.....-. 51, 850 3,865; 91, 787 18 
Baltimore....| 48,000) 38,000) 457, ll Petersburg - .. 2, 500 100 2, 600 l 
Cumberland-.- 1, 800 525 11, 1 2 Portsmouth - - 12, 850 1,575; 21,650 5 
Frederick_.-.- 6, 500 285 9, 080 2 Richmond....| 17,000) 16,140) 61,897) 5 
Hagerstown. . 0 960) 1, 000 0 Roanoke-...-_- 0} 196,612) 213, 524! 0 
Salisbury-..--- 4, 500 7,325} 12,550 6 Staunton--.-..- 0 91 10, 291) 0 
North Carolina: Suffolk __..-.- 0) 365 1, 865) 0 
Asheville. -_._- 0 550 2, 377 0 Winchester --_. 0) 0 525 0 
Charlotte___.- 9, 500 9, 235} 25, 244 5 || West Virginia | 
Concord... -__.- 3, 200 on 3, 350 2 Bluefield ...- 0; 0; 660) 0 
Durham_-___-_- 11, 250 9, 27, 100 5 Charleston -_ --. 4, 900 3,310} 13, 204) 3 
Elizabeth Clarksburg -.- 0 7, 030 9, 225) 0 
ES 0 50 0 Fairmont. ._--. 0 500 525} 0 
Fayetteville. 500 125 1, 712 1 Huntington - - 3, 085: 1, 115 8, 625) 4 
Gastonia. ---- O}- 3,100 3, 100 0 Martinsburg.- 1, 000; 1, 300 4, 300 l 
Goldsboro. --- 0} 1,350} 1,750}  #0j|] Morgantown. 0} 25,205} 30,935) 0 
Greensboro. -- 6, 400; 405; 11,305 3 Moundsville-- 0} 20,000) 20, 150) 0 
High Point_.. 5, 800 585 6, 385 2 Parkersburg -- 2, 000 455 5, 130 1 
Kinston. _.... e 3 4, 600 0 Wheeling. -___. 11,500) - 2,300)- 21, 625| 2 
New Bern.--.-- 0 185 0 
Raleigh... _. ao 4, 4,805} 0 Total_.._- 752, 805)1, 620, 157/3, 350, am 252 
South Central States 
Alabama: Kentucky: 
Bessemer - -- -- 0 Ashland __--_- 0 0 
Birmingham.. $15, 150) 2 Fort Thomas_| $12, $ 2 
Decatur. --.-.- 0 Henderson... . 0 
Dothan__--..- 4 Lexington... 5,1 4, 44 2 
Fairfield______ 0 Louisville._..| 24, 6, 27 8 
Gadsden__.__. 7, 4 Middlesboro-. 1, 1 
Huntsville___- 1, 0 Paducah... _- 0 
Ra A 5 || Louisiana 
Montgomery - 6 Alexandria !__ 91 0 
_ —_—ae~ 8, 3 Lafayette____- 0 
Tuscaloosa-._- 2 Monroe... .-.-. 0 
Arkansas: New Orleans_| 10, 56, 5 
Blytheville___ 1 Shreveport - .. 10, 171 0 
El Dorado-___- 0 || Mississippi: 
Fort Smith__- 9, 01 1 on 0 
Hot 8 * 0 Columbus ._-_- 0 
Little Re 61, 0 Greentvood.__ 0 
SS RE: ORI Bie, sere, oo MT 0 
wiplnsiens 0 Hattiesburg - - 0 
Texarkana.__- 900 0 Jackson....... 0 
1 Not included in totals. 
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SRP EATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


















City and State 





residen- 
tial 
build- 
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New 
nonresi- 
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build- 
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ing re- 
pairs) 


Fam- 
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pro- 
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Mississippi— 
Continued. 
Meridian. ---- 
Vicksburg. --- 
Oklahoma: 
Ad@.wsadeousa 
Ardmore. -.-.- 
Bartlesville. -- 
Rie. . tcneced 
McAlester- --. 
Oklahoma 
City..------ 


Wewoka-.--.--- 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga - 
Jackson..-_---- 
Johnson City- 
Kingsport - . -- 
Knoxville__.-- 
Memphis. - - - - 
Nashville----- 
Texas: 





$5, 550 
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New 

residen- | nonresi- Prada ilies 

City and State | tial | dential | SROMC"| pro- 
build- | build- _ vided 

ings ings Dp for 

Texas—Con. 

Austin.__..__- $94, 325) $6, 604) $123, 025 55 
Beaum nt_-__- 0 4, 120 8, 003 0 
Big Spring---- 1, 000 0 2, 643 1 
Corsicana... - 0 0 1, 750 0 
RSE 56, 150 9, 663) 135, 911 32 
Del Rio--.---- 0 500 1, 985 0 
Denison -_-...- 0 0 0 0 
8, 1, 000 2, 790 9, 189 1 
Fort Worth. _ 46, 400} 323,800) 388, 000 15 
Galveston __-_- 8,732} 11,409! 26,063 8 
Harlingen -- _- O| 35,544) 37,077 0 
Houston_..--- 81, 780} 69,800) 162, 330 35 
Lubbock. ---- 0 90 2, 085 0 
Pampa. ---..-- 0 200 200 0 
ee 0 1, 000 3, 170 0 
Port Arthur-_- 0 1, 801 6, 920 0 
San Angelo-_- 2, 000 60 3, 752 1 
San Antonio-- 30, 235 30, 204 77, 610 36 
Sherman... 1, 100 150 4, 722 1 
Sweet water-- 0 70 420 0 
Temple-_-_-_- 0 0 0 0 
T jn 1 12, 080: 2, 150 20, 916 15 
: Bae FTES: 12, 945 4,100} 22,730 8 
Wichita Falls 0 375 6, 847 0 
Total____- 539, 597| 878, 848/2, 087, 754 301 


























Mountain and Pacific States 









Arizona: 


Alhambra. - -- 
Anaheim - __-- 
Bakersfield - - . 
Berkeley - - - - 

Beverly Hills- 


Santa Cruz__. 


ER 8 
BoSS 5. 


5 


- 


oe BReo 


Byrs-se 
SRR SSSS28 285 


— 
2 


erBS & 
o2223~ 








‘Not included in totals. 





0| $3,824 

$1, 350 9, 932 
10,778; 40,198 
650} 36,150 

0} 12,872 
4,050; 13,615 
11,360; 42, 797 
15,000; 54,710 
4,200; 19,700 
0 8, 360 
12,110) 65,782 
1,350} 13, 650 
16, 765} 61, 997 
200 3, 418 
4,735) 67,060 
1,000} 15, 625 
46, 555)1, 069, 150 
321, 601/1, 189, 926 
0 5, 674 

225 5, 795 

11, 613) 117, 994 
40 490 

350} 39, 600 
2,440; 46,941 
410 3, 165 
300 7, 270 
11,620; 14, 785 
19,090} 66, 272 
135 3, 895 
375 5, 940 
108, 288; 188, 731 
116, 383} 531, 947 
66, 800} 103, 675 
3, 890} 12, 829 
2,500; + =15, 110 
1,000) 65, 688 
3,905) 20, 530 
QO 12,327 
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California— 
Continued. 
Santa Monica 
Santa Rosa-_- 
South Gate -. 
South Pasa- 
ie 


Whittier... _- 
Colorado: 


Pocatello... 
Montana: 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque. 
Roswell. ----- 


Es 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE {<crry 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1933—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 








New New Total Fam- New New Total 
On 4 residen- | nonresi (includ- ilies ‘ residen- | nonresi (includ 
y and State tial dential ing re- | Pro- City and State tial dential |‘ ~ 

build- | build- | Dairs) | Vided build- | build- | 8 re- 
ings for ings ings pairs) 





Utah: Washington— 
$400 ’ Continued. 
175 : ! 5} $118, 00: 

* 22, YO09 
22, 378 
Washington: Walla Ww alla_. 5, 435 
Wenatchee - - 1, 650 
Bellingham. __ , 75 6, 285 
Bremerton _ - - , 46 Wyoming: | 
i Cheyenne - - -. : 3, 562 
































> 176, 591 





Hawaii 





Honolulu $86, son) $20, 6421 $121, 098 “7 


Bee 





New Canadian Organization to Stimulate Building Activities 


ARLY in February 1933, various bodies interested in the con- 

struction industry met in Toronto and formed a national con- 
struction council to devise means to unify and stabilize the construc- 
tion industry and improve its public relations. A report on the 
origin, organization, and aims of the council is given in the March 
1933, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette. 

Some months previous to the organization meeting, the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada and the Canadian Construction 
Association had constituted a “‘national committee on construction 
recovery.”’ The committee’s membership later included representa- 
tives of the Engineering Institute of Canada and of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. Representatives of the following 13 
other national organizations were also added to the committee and 
were present at the conference: The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada; Canadian Chamber of Commerce; Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association; Brick Manufacturers’ Association; Canadian Council of 
International Society of Painters and Decorators; Canadian Founders 
and Metal Trades Association; Canadian Hardwood Bureau; Cana- 
dian Automatic Sprinkler Association; Contracting Plasterers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada; Structural Clay Tile Association; Canadian Paint, 
Oil, and Varnish Association; Canadian Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion; and Canadian Ceramic Society. 

The objectives of the council were set forth at its organization 
meeting as follows: 

1. To unify the construction industry, that it may plan its future and present 
its aspirations as an industrial unit. 

2. To stabilize the industry, eliminate waste, improve its ability to serve the 
public, develop its structural and economic plans, minimize unemployment, and 
consolidate parallel endeavors. 


3. To enable leaders of national bodies to automatically confer together for 
mutual benefit and industrial progress. 
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4 To furnish an industrial tribunal to promote justice, encourage constructive 
measures for or within the industry, and courageously oppose destructive measures 
against or without the industry. 

To promote fair professional ethics and business practices. 

6. To promote higher standards of living, meet competition of other indus- 
tries, support timely movements for proper and efficient public works, and 
encourage sound financing and investments in construction projects. 

7. To promote better public relations. 

8. To collect and disseminate such data and information to the affiliated 
bodies or the public as may be deemed necessary or advisable from time to time. 

9 "To foster and coordinate industrial and scientific research in the construc- 
tion industry and its component parts. 

10, To provide adequate facilities to accomplish these objects, and such other 
objectives as the organization committee may consider advisable. 


Several resolutions were adopted at the conference, one suggesting 
that the council study the problem oi improving the present methods 
of financing construction with special reference to home-construction 
financing methods, stricter regulation regarding the issue of building 
bonds, and provision for rediscount facilities to mortgage associations. 
A second resolution expressed the belief that “the principle of con- 
tributory unemployment insurance or the principle of some savings 
plan as a necessary means to maintain the equilibrium of the wage 
earners’ spending powers should be earnestly studied by the council.”’ 
The importance of a more equitable distribution of purchasing power 
was also stressed. A third resolution favored the advocacy at the 
fortheoming World Economic Conference of a plan of international 
cooperation to promote public works, 


175278°—33-——9 











WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Salaries in Fire Departments of Principal Cities in the 
United States, December 1932 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics sent questionnaires, dated Decem- 

ber 6, 1932, to the fire departments of all cities in the United 
States having a population of 50,000 or over according to the latest 
estimate of the Census Bureau, asking for the number and annual! 
salaries of all officials and employees, by position or occupation, 
Information was also asked for requirements for each class of privates, 
their hours of work per day and per week, and how much leave with; 
pay was granted them per year. 

All but three of the cities (East St. Louis, Ill., Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Salt Lake City, Utah) responded with reports. 

In some of the cities the departments have more complete organiza- 
tions than in others, consequently the titles or occupations as reported 
by the different cities show considerable variation. 

In order to have all rates on a yearly basis, salaries reported by the 
month have been multiplied by 12, weekly salaries by 52%, and daily 
rates by 365. In some cases the pay was reported by the hour, and 
in these cases the hourly rates are given in the table, as the number of 
hours worked per day were not reported. All salaries reported in 
dollars and cents are shown in dollars only. 

The data are presented in the following table the sections of which 
are designated as A, B, C, and D, each relating to certain groups of 
positions or occupations. 

Each city was requested to report for all positions or occupations 
in the department, and it is believed that fairly complete data were 
obtained for the more important positions or occupations shown in 
sections A and B. It is evident, however, that data in sections C 
and D were not fully reported by all the cities. 

Section A contains the population of each city, the salaries of the 
chief, fire marshal or warden, assistant fire marshal or warden, chief 
clerk or secretary, master mechanic or superintendent of machinery, 
assistant master mechanic or superintendent of machinery, superin- 
tendent of fire alarm, the number and salaries of assistant or deputy 
chiefs, battalion or district chiefs, captains, lieutenants, and fire 
inspectors. In nearly all the cities included in the study, the popula- 
tion figures are estimates made by the United States Census Bureau 
for the year 1932. For cities for which no 1932 estimates were made, 
the figures for the 1930 census are given. 

Section B contains the number and salaries of privates (firemen), 
engineers (fire engine), assistant engineers (fire engine), drivers and 
chauffeurs, fire-alarm operators, electricians or fire-alarm linemen, 
and mechanics or machinists. For the large group of firemen 
(privates) the table gives in addition to salary the # ours per day and 
per week, and the number of days’ vacation per year granted with pay. 
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\lany of the cities have several grades of privates (firemen), usually 
based upon length of service. Thus Altoona, Pa., reports three grades: 
The first-year men receive $1,560 per year; in the second year they 
automatically pass to the next higher grade and receive $1,680 per 
year. After the second year they receive the highest salary, $1,800 
yer year. 
| While promotions are generally based on length of service, there 
are & 2 cities that promote for efficiency only. These are noted in 
the table. 

Privates (firemen) and other officials are sometimes detailed to other 
positions, especially in the smaller cities. These details are noted 
when they have been reported. 

Section C contains all of the occupations which are not included in 
sections A and B except those in the marine department, which are 
shown in section D. 
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SALARIES 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 1932—Continued 
Section C 








Occupation and city 


Accountants: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2 
Los Angeles, Calif..........._- 
New York, N.Y- ‘ 
Aides to chief of department: 
Atlanta, Ga__..._- ‘5 
Boston, Mass_- 
Seattle, Wash 
Aides to fire commissioners: 
Boston, Mass-.--- 
Apparatus machinist and 1 inspector: 
Kansas City, Mo--_- 
Arson investigators: 
Fort Worth, Tex. -- 
Houston, Tex_____-- 
Automobile enginemen: 
New York, N.Y 


Auto machinists or mechanics: 
New York, N.Y- A 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Auto and pump service men: 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Auto electricians: 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Auto trimmer: 
St. Paul, Minn 
Battery constructors: 
New York, N.Y 


Batterymen: 


Detroit, Mich 
New Bedford, Mass 
New York, N.Y-- 


Batteryman’s assistant: 

New Yorn, N.Y .......<.. aie 
Blacksmiths: 

Baltimore, Md 


Buffalo, N.Y 

DRI EO ing cnc dnccmens 
Fresno, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. SE rey eatin | 


Philadelphia, Pa 

Rochester, N.Y 

San Diego, Calif 

Seattle, Wash 

OG Ra, BO oi a een ad ‘ 
Blacksmith’s hel 

Detroit, Mic 


Seattle, Wash 


Boilermakers: 
Baltimore, Md 


Bookkeepers: 
Albany, N.Y 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N.Y 


Springfield, Mass 
Brass finishers: 
New York, N.Y 


1 $1 per hour. 


-/ Annual 


salary 





Occupation and city 








— oo 


— 


CIAAnmnwn 


to i] 
mehr Odo] 


Shoe worn ceo w — 


i — pt =e COR tt et et BD Ot et st et BD a 


to 





$2, 640 
1, 980 
2, 700 


2, 352 
2, 300 
2, 218 


2, 300 
2, 400 


1, 377 
1, 492 


2, 160 
2, 100 
2, 040 
1, 980 


1, 800 ! 


3, 650 
3, 468 
2, 785 
2, 780 
2, 646 
2, 641 
2, 200 


2, 400 || 


2, 246 


1, 884 |) 


2, 646 
2, 641 


2, 370 


1, 903 


, 


1,774 


aes 
-- 
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-"< 
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NrNSONNMRK NES 


SUSSESENSEEE e xs 


orp 


- 


repr 
ZERe 


~~ 
nD 


Srehpres Pe S 
& SSzssehe £2 


- = 





Bricklayers: 
New York, N.Y-_- 
—- construction superintend- 
ent 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Building inspectors: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York, N.Y 
gt. ern ee 


Building-repairs supervisor: 
Boston, Mass 
Building trades handyman: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable foremen: 
Kansas City, Mo...........-- 
a ip Se Ea a ’ 
Cable splicers: 
hy RS ra a eae ean 
Boston, Mass_- a 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Kansas City, Mo 
New York, N.Y 
Cable splicer’s helpers: 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Cleveland, Ohio.........._._. 


Cable tester: 
New York, N.Y 
Callmen: 
Manchester, N.H 
Carpenters: 
Atlanta, Ga 
Birmingham, Ala__-_-___- 
gS aa eae 
Covington, a 





Detroit, M ich 


Kansas City, Mo 

SS Ca Re ee 
New Orleans, La 

New York, N.Y 


PORIOE, FE. ot ckseccgsecaus 
San Antonio, Tex 
Syracuse, N.Y 


Carpenter, foreman: 

pS ag REE SRR as Re CS rR 
| Cashiers: 

New York, N.Y 
Cement worker: 

a Ohio 


New York, N. * 
Charwomen: 
Detroit, Mich 


Cleaners: 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Clerks: 
Atlanta, Ga 
AG, COIN So isicn cess 
Augusta, Ga 
Boston, 





2 80 cents per hour. 
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RIES OF EMPLOYEES IN FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF CITIES OF 50,000 OR OVER IN 
THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 1932—Continued 
















Occupation and ci 


; Continued 
Boston, Mass..-_---- 





Bridgeport, Conn 
Buffalo, N.Y --- 
Chi docncuten. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio__-_----- 
Denver, Colo 


Flint, Mich 
Fresno, Calif_- 
Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, Ind 
jersey City, N.J 

Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Lynn, Mass-.----- 


Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis__-- 
Minneapolis, Minn-. 


Newark, N.J : 
New Orleans, La_.-_- 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Providence, R.I_..-..- 
Rochester, N.Y 


Detroit Mich....----. 


New York, N.Y-.-..---- 


Philadelphia, Pa__.__. 


‘ Detailed from first-privates. 


ty 


Mount Vernon, N.Y ._.-----. 


i 


|Num- 


ber 








hm hm DDR DO DD CO DD NS Oe 


~) 





te RD BD DO Ot 0 OD GO St Or Go Pt Go Go np 





ek eet eet et et i et et et et et et A tt et et et tt et fet et bt et et et tt CB tt BD 









Annual || 


salary || 





$1, 400 
1, 200 
1, 000 
1, 560 
2, 250 
2, 060 
1, 800 
1, 920 
1, 860 
1, 643 
1, 920 
2, 265 
1, 857 
1, 676 


| 





1, 586 | 


1, 450 
1, 359 
850 

, 620 
,ore 


975 


3, 600 | 


] 

] 

Lh -* 

1, 500 | 
3 

] 

l 

l 





1} 





| 
| 








} 
‘ ’ Num-] Annual 
Occupation and city ber | salary 
|| Clerks—Continued 
San Francisco, Calif......._- ] $2, 400 
] 1, 800 
Somerville, Mass.........._--- ] 1, 500 
SS a aes 2 1, 560 
Li OS, Ee rR 2 2, 600 
Worcester, Mass..........._...-| 1 2, 180 
Clerks, principal: | 
eres, BAG... ........._.. 1 1, 950 
Detroit, Mich....__........... 1| 2129 
Milwaukee, Wis.............--- 1/ 22% 
Je SR ae 1} 1,758 
Clerk-stenographers: 
Milwaukee, Wis.....-- ru 1} 1,920 
ig Sy ee i 1} 1,800 
Rr at 2\| 1,618 
1} 1,458 
se 1; 1,518 
_,.. . %  p See ae 1 2, 400 
| Clerk-typist: 
I ss ncieicaeinerabcbibenss 1; 1,458 
Clinic assistant: | 
Detroit, Mich. ................. + ig 906 
Commissioners: 
Baltimore, Md-_...........-.- -| 2; 1,400 
so 1 7, 500 
5 ESS ee | 1 | &, 000 
i 1! 15,000 
San Francisco, Calif........._--| 3 1, 200 
po Be OS ene 1 3, 000 
|| Commissioners, deputy: | 
3 | SORTER Tes 1 6, 800 
SG OTE dstrew ciciumetnse 2 8, 000 
Com positors: | 
gp. i eae ae oe 3 2, 930 
Coremaker: | 
ey WS ns sec cunal 1 2, 646 
Cost accountant: | 
Kansas City, Mo............... 1 2, 100 
Director of Fire: 
Kansas City, Mo_.............. 1 6, 600 
Draftsmen: 
eee 1 2, 080 
. &> 2) ae ee 4 3, 120 
|| Electrical helpers: 
i ee 3 1, 872 
1 1, 664 
I TO 2 1, 955 
Electrical inspectors: 
NS NN iis cn phdinucwabee 1 2, 640 
EwTeneh, Baees......- 5.55558 1 2, 122 
Electricians: 
BT FRR ETS vin ccc ctodiaees 2 3, 756 
3 3, 336 
I aiiiive cicunicken cic cneg 1 3, 640 
Electric oilers: 
Os, Sn Biiecedstnewdagtil 4 1, 933 
1 1, 586 
Electrical workers’ foreman: 
RR Re a ee 1 2, 854 
Elevator operator: 
EUG. © Glee O06 Bn tcc cddoned 1 1, 920 
Engineer, chief, auxiliary water 
system: 
San Francisco, Calif...........-. 1 3, 360 
Engineers, chief assistant: 
Los Angeles, Calif.............- 10 4, 320 
Engineers, high pressure: 
BOstes Beeee an ds... oL 11 2, 200 
A IE iti oi enn akecde. 3 1, 800 
Engineer, chief, high pressure: 
OE a ee 1 2, 160 
Engineers in charge: 
RE ee ee 3 2, 500 
Engineer, motor apparatus: 
ONO: Weiiiidas <n ited 5 inc 1 3, 000 
Engineers, assistant, motor appa- 
ratus: 
| eo 2 2, 600 
Engineers, motor squad: 
BORN Be cisnsecsenneces.- 13 2, 300 
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Occupation and city 


Num- 
ber 


Annual 
salary 


Occupation and city 





Engineers, stationary: 

New York, N.Y 

San Francisco, Calif._......___- 
Enginemen, head: 

Baltimore, Md 
Examiner of accounts: 

New York, N.Y 
Examiner, chief: 

New York, N.Y 
Examiners, plan: 

New York, N.Y 
Fire-alarm-box inspectors: 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Detroit, Mich 


New York, N.Y 


Richmond, Va 
Somerville, Mass._............- 
Fire-alarm construction chief: 
St. Louis, Mo 
Fire-alarm operators, assistant: 
Boston, Mass 


Fire-alarm operators, chief: 
Birmingham, Ala 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Evansville, Ind 
Lawrence, Mass 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Portland, Oreg 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Di 

... %. . sea as 
South Bend, Ind 
Springfield, Mass 
Syracuse, N.Y 


Firemen, stationary: 
Baltimore, Md 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
New York, N.Y 


Philadelphia, Pa 
San Francisco, Calif 
Fire-prevention chiefs: 
Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Long Beach, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minnea 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y 


Richmond, Va 
Fire-prevention assistant chiefs: 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Fire-precaution consultant: 
Kansas City, Mo 
Fire-prevention inspectors, chief: 
incinnati, Ohio 
Macon, Ga. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Springfield, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio 
Fire utility men: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foreman, auxiliary water system 
San Francisco, Calif 

Foremen of construction, fire alarm: 
I SN os sks no aki tee oan 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Milwaukee, Wis 


3 Part time. 


> 


nw Ne DDO Ge ee ee 


enticed nd a3 mt mag ee el el el ee ee ee wa 


~ 


— 








3 $1, 890 
2, 760 


1, 900 
6, 000 
3, 780 
3, 120 
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Foreman, hydrant repairs: 
Columbus, Ohio_.__._._.___ 
Foreman, supply stables: 
Buffalo, N. 
Garageman: 
I 
Garage superintendent: 


Gasolinemen: 

Houston, Tex....____- 

St. Louis, Mo.___..... 
Hauling wagon men: 

St. Louis, Mo-.. = 
High-pressure-system supervisors: 

Boston, Mass 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


High-pressure-system foreman: 
Detroit, Mich_____- 
Hosemen, second grade: 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Hospital detail: 
St. Louis, Mo 
Hydrant inspectors: 
Birmingham, Ala__.......___- ; 
Highland Park, Mich 
San Jose, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash_- 
Hydrant inspector, assistant: 
Birmingham, Ala_..__.__.__-- : 
Hydrantmen: 


Los Angeles, Calif 

Hydrantmen-gatemen, auxiliary 
water system: 

San Francisco, Calif 
Hydrant repairmen: 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 


Hydrant repair foremen: 
Detroit, Mich 


Hydrant superintendent: 
Dayton, Ohio 
Inspectors, chief: 
New York, N.Y 


Schnectady, N.Y 
St. Paul, Minn 


Inspector, assistant chief: 
St. Paul, Mi 


Springfield, Ohio 
Inspectors, engineering: 
Te ee ee one 


Inspector, heating: 
New York, N.Y 


Inspectors of blasting: 
New York, N.Y 


Inspectors of combustibles, assist- 
ant: 
New York, N.Y 


4 Detailed from first-class privates. 
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Oecupation and city 


Num- 
ber 


An nual || i} 
salary 


| 


Occupation and city 





tors of combustibles assist- 
Continued 
New York, N.Y 


Inspe 
ant 


Inspe ctors, supervising: 
New Yor k, N.Y 
Inspec ‘tor, smoke: 
Syracuse, N.Y - 
Instructors, drill: 
Atlanta, Ga 
Binghamton, N.Y - --- 
Buffalo, N.Y Oe 
Chie aon sscs-..... hie Fi 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 


Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo- 
Milwaukee, Wis 


New Orleans, La 

Omaha, Nebr 

Pasadena, Calif 

Philadelphia, Pa- -. 

Pittsfield, Mass-_ 

ly RR ea , 


St. Paul, Minn 
Syracuse, N.Y 
i a ES Ss 2 
Trenton, N.J__-_._-- a 
Instrument repairers: 
Buffalo, N.Y 
New York, N 
Interpreter: 
New York, N.Y 
Investigators, special: 
New York, N.Y 
Janitors: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
OE ae ae 
Detroit, Mich 


Rochester, N. 
Janitress: 

Baltimore, Md 
Laborers: 

Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 


New York, N.Y 


Philadelphia, Pa__-...........- 
Rochester, N.Y 


San Francisco, Calif 
Laborer, foreman: 


Linemen, foremen: 


Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit. Mich 


1$1 per hour. 





rm bO 


~~ 
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Bcc tS am 


ee ee ee ee 
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l 
1 
1 
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| Linemen, foremen—Continued 


New York, N.Y 
Portland, Oreg 
Toledo, Ohio 
Linemen’s helpers: 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 


Detroit, Mich 


Holyoke, Mass 
New York, N.Y 
Peoria, Il 
Seattle, Wash 
Yonkers, N.Y 


| Loss finder: 








555 cents per hour. 


New Haven, Conn 


| Machinists or mechanic’s assist- 


ants: 


Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Newark, N.J 


Matrons: 





Fe A. > en 
Medical officers: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Medical officer, chief: 

New York, N.Y 
Messengers: 

Detroit, Mich---....... iad eagcedll 
er graph operator: 

rancisco, Calif 

Nickel platers: 

New York, N.Y 


Nozzlemen: 
Fresno, Calif 
Painters: 
Bae Oty, N.J.............- 
Baltimore, Md 
Beaumont, Tex 
Covington, Ky 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, M ich 


Newark, N.J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Rochester, N.Y 
San Antonio, Tex 
Spokane, Wash 
St. Louis, Mo 
Toledo, Ohio 
Painter, car and auto: 
Seattle, Wash 
Painters, carriage: 
New York, N.Y 


Painters, foremen: 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Svracuse, N 

Painters, house: 

New York, N.Y 
Painter, house, foreman: 
New York, N.Y 

Painters, spray: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


6 $1.25 per hour. 
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7 $1.20 per hour. 
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Occupation and city 


Num- 
ber 


Annual || 


salary 


Occupation and city 





Painters and stripers: 
SG Ls, 2. den wrcdeceanwe 
Painters and stripers, foreman: 
Detroit, Micn__-_-- 
——s stripers and letterers: 
w York, N.Y 
Patrebental, night: 
Atlanta, Ga 
Patternmakers: 
ese ee 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Physicians: 
Baltimore, Md 
Detroit, Mich-- 
Jacksonville, Fla 
ee I 
San Francisco, Calif_____- 
Pipe calker, auxiliary water sy S- 
tem: 
San Francisco, Calif 
Pipelayers: 
Detroit, Mich 
PEO, "WF Bios inc kn cence, 
Plasterers: 
New York, N.Y 
Plumbers: 
Dayton, Ohio 
OEE. DED oa abiiddcasducawdocks 
New York, N.Y 


Portland, Oreg - - clleotaie 
Plumbers and pipe fitters: 

Detroit, Mich 

gC, AG. se ‘3 
Plumber’s helper: 

| A Den ce Pee 
Powerman: 

Cleveland, Ohio 
President, fire department: 

Baltimore, Md 
Printer: 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Process servers: 

New York, N.Y 
Pump-station operators: 

Detroit, Mich 


Radio operators: 
Boston, Mass 
Charlotte, N.C 


Fort Wayne, Ind 


Radio technicians: 


Repairman: 
Dayton, Ohio 
Repairmen, auto: 
Detroit, Mich 
Dems, We a sciticcctingsis 


Toledo, Ohio 
Repairmen, emergency: 
Detroit, Mich 


Repairmen, foremen: 
Detroit, Mich. 


St. Paul, Minn 

Repairmen, hose: 
Poeteett; RETR. 5 ciictiidcccassb 
New York, N.Y 


Repairmen, radio: 





DOCG, OBI. iss ccncnnecsises 


4 Detailed from first-class privates. 


— 


Oe Meer DCU 





1 


$1, 866 
2, 084 
3, 336 


2, 100 || 


~I 


58 i 
St & 


PES Sr SS Kr 3} 
~] owe Qo 
See522 


a et — ee 
a4 ss 


-_-- + 


Su gaes & £2 Bez 


A oe ad 


rPepp 
ESF3 


pyr 
838 


1, 797 


ge 








Repairmen, rubber tires: 
New York, N.Y 


| Repair shop helpers: 


St. Louis, Mo 
Secretaries, assistant: 
Atlantic City, N.J.............. 
Glevemnd, Olio................ 
Denver, Colo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Secretaries to commissioners: 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Union City, N.J 


| Sergeants: 


Washington, D.C 


| Sheet-metal workers: 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 


| Signal trouble foreman: 


Detroit, Mich 

Steam fitters: 
Minneapolis, Minn.._._....-- 
New York, N.Y 

Stenographers: 
Atlantic City, N.J.............. 
Baltimore, Md_-_.--.- Nonedilbcualatih 


Boston, Mass 


Bridgeport, Conn 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Chicago, Il 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

IIA SI circngcoaiin weablin cits tag nies 
Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 


Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
PONE BEM wie Soe wciwn cnsecicce 


New Haven, Conn 
New York, N.Y 


Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco, Calif 


Schenectady, N.Y 
Toledo, Ohio 


8 Half time. 





_ 


worm 


Det ee tt pet et et BD et BD tt et et et et Dt et et BD BD et BD rt BND tt BD ND er Dt ND tt et et 





2, 640 
2, ARO) 
2, 520 
2, 040 
1, 980 
1, 680 
1, 620 
1, 440 
1, 380 
1, 200 
1, 440 
1, 692 
1, 644 
1, 800 
8 450 
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Num-| Annual 


Occupation and city ber | salary Occupation and city 


Storekeepers and property clerks: Telephone operators—Continued 





on, Mass Piiadihease ii eeciaceiiien ae 
falo, N.Y 


2, 500 Fall River, Mass 
I 

Cleveland, Ohio. ..........-. 

I 

l 


2, 250 IS CIEE. ooo oe orc atten 
2, 614 Gary, I 4 
1, 797 Hamilton, Ohio_._......--- : 

1, 903 Jackson, Mich 

1, 721 Jersey City, N.J ETON TS IEP 
1, 676 Kansas City, Kans_________- 
2, 040 Los Angeles, Cali 

1, 747 Lowell, Mass 

2, 340 Newark, N.J 

1, 692 New Rochelle, N.Y 

1, 800 Newton, Mass_........_-. 

1, 700 New York, N.Y 

1, 440 
1, 700 


\avton, Ohio 
etroit, Mich 


NWhwdwhw > 


—~ 
~S 
— We CO 
i 


lwaukee, Wis............. oS 
New Orleans, La... 

w York, N.Y- 

lahoma City, Okla. 
hiladelphia, Pa 





ne 


. Louis, Mo TE ig MERA OE age 
TT Oy, 
Store keepers’ +’ & 
New York, 
Supe rintendent ‘a ore tam assist- 


ee 





1, 560 


— 


"B altimore, Md. | 1,950 | Oklahoma City, Okla 
Super intendents of buildings and 
intenance: Pittsburgh, Pa 
“J etroit, Mich 2, 981 Pe TOUR. os dew cpus 
Kansas City, Mo- 2, 100 | pi, Saar 
Milwaukee, Wis_-_- 2, 540 pO SS) Saar aes : 
Superinnenaeeee Oe Bre: hydrants: | Saginaw, Mich.........--------| 
Akron, Ohio-_- SL aes 1, 890 
Cincinnati, Ohio_ dail 3, 000 San Francisco, Calif._.......---| 
Superintendent of hose depot: Schenectady, N.Y 
Troy, N.Y 1, 850 Scranton, Pa 
Superintendent of hose depot, as- | Springfield, Mo_.......---------| 
stant: a 6 5 wtinineecocsteden| 
roy, 1, 700 || Theater inspector: 
Supe rintendents of supplies: New Haven, Conn..----.------ 
Buffalo, N.Y i 2, 506 || Tillermen: 
Detroit, Mich : 1, 993 pS as 
Superintendent of water supply: New Orleans, La---- 
Detroit, Mich. ..__- 2,945 || Timekeeper: 
St iperintendent of water cupply, Seattle, Wash_-.-.-.----- 
ssistant: Tinner: 
~ Detroit, Mich 2, 582 Dayton, Ohio 
Supervisors of linemen: Troublemen: 
Cleveland, Ohio 3, 000 Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 2, 250 Detroit, Mich-__-_-- 
Supply driver: || Truck-driver supplymen: 
Seattle, Wash 1,915 | Cincinnati, Ohio 
Surgeons: Terre Haute, Ind 
2, 760 || ‘Typists: 
3 780 Cincinnati, Ohio 
3, 162 New York, N.Y 
1, 680 
1, 060 
1, 500 
500 
1, 000 
3 800 
480 
3, 000 


_ 
Pe et et CO OO DD RD ORD ST OO et CO 











wm DO 


a 


— 
_ 


—_— 





Columbus, Ohio s 
ee SO cw snadawbel 
Milwaukee, Wis 


BzZEs8 


-_- 


San Diego, Calif__- 
Schenectady, N.Y 
Syracuse, N.Y 


Utica, N.Y 
Yonkers, N.Y 
Tailors: 
1, 620 


Cleveland, Ohio 
1,250 || Upholsterers: 
Tailor’s helper: Buffalo, N.Y 
Cleveland, Ohio New York, N.Y 
Telephone operators: I] Philadelphia 
Albany, N.Y || Watchmen: 
Altoona, Pa--._- be pp he 
Atlantic City, N.J__..__- aout een Detroit, Mich 
Austin, Tex 


Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass - ae 


et et et et 
fet ft bet ft bet pet et bet OD 


Be SEReeES 





“10 toe ee OO RO 





p= ne 
bo bo 
Sy 
ae 

1 
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= 
x 
oe 


ot 
SBE 


% 
~~ 


re 
foc 
&S 


Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N. SIE Oa a 
Philadelphia, U6 aah etch ws 
St. Louis, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Welders: 
Detroit, Mich 
New York, N.Y 
Wheelwrights: 
New York, N.Y l 
TN RO a ae { 5 


5 Part time. 4 Detailed from first-class privates, * Duties performed by firemen. 
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SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF CITIES OF 50,000 OR «)) ER In 
THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 1932—Continued ‘IN 


Section C—Continued 


Wage 






































, Num-} Annual , Num-| Anm, ’ 
Occupation and city ber | salary Occupation and city ber m9 ais 
— BB 6./ © 
Wheelwrights—Continued. Woodworkers: 1930 
Philadelphia, Pa... _..........- 3} $1,700 fb | aaa 21 $3. 33 . 
ts BIL GN ee ea 1 (') D ® SA ae lj} 9 000 time 
Wiremen: a 4 ee 1) 27) § “() 2 Y 
ER, SI 3 2, 500 m 50.0 
ik nor le 
; : in 19 
Section D— Marine fire departments ond 
— = l — time 
, , Num-| Annual A ; Num-| Annona of th 
Occupation, city, and State ber | salary Occupation, city, and State a 1, ny “ oe 
<1 | 
Battalion chief: Firemen: tab 
3 SO 4 aay 1] $5,300 Detroit, Mich.................. 8] $1,903 fron 
Captains: Milwaukee, Wis... ...........- 8] 2 2% d 
NR, MOR iain on ccewnsce 3] 2,700 2” Sy SSR 155| 3) 00 an 
IG Hs. di ciptioninehdaiene<un 3 3, 200 Philadelphia, Pa__......._.___- 12 1. 650 of 
Galveston, Tex................. 2 2, 170 San Diego, Calif...............- 4 2 2%) 
Houston, Tex.._.....--------_. 2| 1,641 Washington, D.C_____-.-.-.--_- 2} 2i9 Me the 
Jacksonville, Fla_...........-_- 1 2,376 || Lieutenants: ‘ J | 
Milwaukee, Wis...._....----_- 2| 2.540 Sa 31 290 vu 
Newark, N.J_._-.-.---.-------- 2} 3,200 Milwaukee, Wis... .-...-..--.- 2} 2,400 19% 
i b C * 5 aaa 10 4, 500 ( bs SS, geet ae 15 3, 920 r 
San Diego, Calif.............._. 1 2, 580 Portland, Maine_-__........-.-_- 1 1.710 
1 2, 520 EE SPR we sh on lueeesie 2 2, 005 er 
Seattle, Wash__...............- 2| 2,218 || Machinist: it 
TE, WOES = accpkssuneswans 1 2, 052 mame, BEG... .-252.2.-- 1 1, 750 {ol 
Deck hands: Masters: 
Jacksonville, Fla. .............- 1 1, 944 SE ee eee 1 3, 000 T! 
2 1, 863 Ss SERS wcsistiasssnccsesee 5 2, 401 1 
1 1, 782 || Mates: 
Deputy chief: Baltimore, Md-_-........-------- 10 1, 750 al 
"? *. 2 eee 1 6, 300 Jacksonville, Fla__.......--.-.-- 1 2, 214 
Engineers, chief: Los Angeles, Calif._........--.- 2 2, 430 gi 
yy I ree 1 2, 088 || Oilers: | 
Jacksonville, Fla_........--.-_. 1 2, 106 S\N Ee 2| 1,206 y 
Seattle, Wash. ............5.... 4 2, 218 Gees WOO 54.53... 2. nacds 4 1, 836 e) 
Engineers, fire: Pilots: , 
CN Mle ne nuctecwesdwtecs oe 7 2, 880 IR, BED. oc sicccccccnckbas 6 2, 200 i; 
 @( |. 8S Ae a 3, 400 00,8 sckscaccosescatwacs 4 2, 610 | 
EI BE 2| 1,803 SSG RARE ae 7| 3,200 
Engineers, marine: BRGUEONR, “RUN. «- 2000665600650. 2 1, 989 
Baltimore, Md..........<--.-.-. 4 1, 915 Los Angeles, Calif...........-..- 2 2, 700 " 
TS ES ee 6 2, 300 Milwaukee, Wis..........--.--- 7 2, 400 
6 2, 200 PE DEER iden dicncscccnaass 2 3, 500 
6 2, 100 es. See 24 3, 500 
IRIE ss rit nipples decitiin ts ci 3 2, 490 SOON, WOirce vi sccnscdseddnced 2 1, 944 
Se Mh nh tdeneetpatones sé 7 3, 020 Rae: ee gr —EGRRRARS EROS» 6 2, 200 
OS NS Se 7 2, 401 PRE, CONOR. 6 6 oo cdcccsccncs 6 1, 980 
SE BE cecieccckbsnnssh 2 2, 034 San Francisco, Calif..........-- 5 3, 060 
PT, cwndiinnsccorccess 1 1, 989 OS Seer ae 4 2, 016 
Jacksonville, Fla.........----.. 3 2, 106 i 2 2, 052 
Milwaukee, Wis........------.. 6 2, 400 Washington, D.C............_-. 2 2, 600 
ES Bc ocacncdeooye 3 3, 180 || Pipemen: 
lS 8. a 20 3, 400 Ne Scie d scecetichaennelginial 21 2, 100 
tn nmnwditivte 2 2 1, 944 1 2, 000 
See ane ge vp RE RE Seren 6 2,255 1 1, 900 
oe gy ee 1 1,715 1 1, 600 
} San Diego, Calif..........--.-.. i 2, 460 | i UD = i cccusdcccukeid 23} 2,500 
1 2, 400 SE Rs nncomusanedéabed 6 1, 296 
San Francisco, Calif.........._. 9 3, 060 Houston, EST | 10 1, 372 
EER, WEE is Sc céccclacean 4 2, 016 Milwaukee, Wis...........-...- 14 2, 160 
Tecoma, Weis. ................ 3 2, 052 EN Ws rah G25 bcs ciinekl perio 6 1, 701 
Washington, D.C-_-_-_........... 2 2, 600 Portland, Maine_............._- 4 1, 643 
ngineers, marine, assistant: «fe 4 1, 836 
Baltimore, Md. ..........-....- 15 1, 750 || Stokers: 
1 1, 600 PI TET <i vccaducsccodbeeall 6} 2,250 
5 St, SE ee seen 3 2, 490 uk oO 3 Se ere ae 58 2, 646 
SIE Wis cd cccnatntidcbod 2 1, 442 San Francisco, Calif. ..........- 9 2, 460 
Washington, D.C_............_. 2 2, 460 Ne eee 4 1, 836 


























1$1 per hour. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 1932 


AGE earners in the motor-vehicle industry in the United 
States earned an average of 62.8 cents per hour in 1932, as 
wainst 72.4 cents in 1930, 75 cents in 1928, 72.3 cents in 1925, and 
45.7 cents in 1922. The average for 1932 is 13.3 percent less than for 
1930 and 16.3 percent less than the average for 1928. Their full- 
time hours per week averaged 48.4 in 1932, 48.8 in 1930, 49.4 in 1928, 
50.3 in 1925, and 50.1 in 1922. Had they worked full time, no more 
nor less, at the same average earnings per hour, their weekly earnings 
in 1932 ‘would have averaged $30.40 or 14 percent less than in 1930 
and 17.9 percent less than in 1928. The percent of change in full- 
time earnings per week was not the same as earnings per hour because 
of the changes from year to year in full-time hours per week. The 
averages here quoted are for the establishments and wage earners in 
table 1. They represent the industry as a whole and were computed 
from individual hours and earnings of wage earners. The 1932 hours 
and earnings were collected by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor from pay rolls and other records of 
the establishments, mainly for a representative pay period in June, 
July, August, or September. Index numbers of the averages, with the 
1925 av erage as the base, or 100 percent, are also given in the table. 
The 93 establishments covered in the 1932 study are in 8 States which, 
according to the 1929 United States Census of Manufactures, account 
for approximately 89 percent of the wage earners in the industry. 
This study covers 28.8 percent of the wage earners in those States. 
The data do not include officials, executives, office force, superintendents 
and nonworking foremen, power-house employees, watchmen and 
guards, drivers de slivering cars to agencies, chauffeurs operating 
between plant and freight depots, building-construction gangs, nor 
employees in engineering, drafting, or experimental departments. 
Pay rolls of more than a week’s duration were so taken as to show 
data for 1 week. 








TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, 
1922 TO 1932 

















— Index (1925= 100) 





r Average Average 

Year a  » cone full-time cuaiens full-time 
oh | one = hours per * ieee earnings | Full-time Farnings Full-time 
- sae. week | P© per week | hours regs earnings 
ments wee per hour per week 





1922. . 49 56, 309 50. 1 $0. 657 $32. 92 99. 6 90. 9 90. 5 
1925. - 99 | 144, 362 50. 3 . 723 36. 37 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
MR he adaikve~a 94 153,962 49.4 750 37. 05 98. 2 103. 7 101.9 
1930. . 96 | 134,912 48.8 . 724 35. 33 97.0 100. 1 97.1 

32. . 93} 114, 242 48. 4 30. 40 96. 2 86. 9 83. 6 
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Days, Hours, and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Occupation and | 


TaBLE 2 shows, for 1930 and 1932, the average number | 
worked, average full-time and actual hours and earnings in 
average earnings per hour, and the percent of full time ; 
worked in the week. These wage figures are for the wage ear 
each sex found in each of 56 important occupations in the indus‘ 
those in the groups designated as ‘Other skilled occupations 
‘Other employees”, and also for the wage earners in all occup 
combined or the industry asa whole. The groups include wage 
ers in all occupations in the industry other than those referred 
important occupations. Males only were found in 25 and both 
in 31 of the important occupations and in the two specified grou 
employees. 

Males and females in all occupations combined, as shown ai the 
end of the table for the industry as a whole, worked an averave 0} 
4.2 days in a representative week in 1930 and 4.1 days in 1932. Jy 
computing these averages each full day, or part of a day, on which 
wage earner did any work was counted as a day. While the {\\ll- 
time hours per week averaged 48.8 in 1930 and 48.4 in 1932, the hours 
actually worked averaged only 34.5 hours in 1930 and 31.9 hours in 
1932,or 70.7 percent of full time in 1930 and 65.9 percent in 1932.) Thus 
the employees actually worked 29.3 percent less than full time in 1930) 
and 34.1 percent less than full time in 1932. Theyearned an average o| 
72.4 cents per hour and $25.01 in 1 week in 1930 and 62.8 cents per 
hour and $20 in 1 week in 1932. 

Average hours actually worked in 1 week by males in 1930 ranged, 
by occupations, from a low of 27.5 for other forge-shop employees to 
a high of 45.1 for pattern makers, and in 1932 from 23.3 for axle 
assemblers to 52.7 for varnish rubbers. Those worked by females 
ranged in 1930 from 14.9 for sandblasters, etc., to 39.2 for general 
painters, and in 1932 for 9.9 for milling-machine operators to 40 for 
boring-mill operators. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged, by occupations, in 1930 
from 57.1 cents for apprentices to $1.005 for hammermen, forve 
shop, and in 1932 from 44.3 cents for sewing-machine operators to 86 
cents for pattern makers; those of females ranged in 1930 from 33.3 
cents for axle assemblers, to 52.2 cents for mechanical stripers, 
and in 1932 from 26 cents for paint sprayers to 50 cents for cutters, 
cloth and leather. 

Average actual earnings in 1930 in 1 week of males ranged, 
occupations from $19.94 ‘for chassis-frame assemblers, to $40.03 f r 
pattern makers, and in 1932 from $14.03 for axle assemblers to 
$36.96 for pattern makers. ‘Those for females ranged in 1930 from 
$5.10 for sand-blasters, etc., to $18.71 for letterers, stripers, ani 
final touchers-up, hand, and in 1932 from $3.35 for milling-machine 
operators to $13.39 for varnish rubbers. 
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2.—_AVERAGE HOURS AND mcunat des 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND 
SE 
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Hours 
actually 
N worked in 

he Num- 1 week 
Occupation and sex estab-| ber of 
lish- | “98° ai 
ments earners Aver-| Per- 
age | cent 
num-iof full 
ber | time 
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Apprentices: Male 35. 


36. 


er) 
a 
orn 
@ 00 
ony 


PN 
mo 


Assemblers, axle: 
34. 
23. 
24. 
21, 


Vet d biisacct ae dibustndé 


BAB 


Corman TIA 0CCO Ob bt ODO 


Asser mblers, body frame: 

ale. 33. 
30. 
22. 


orwm DOW 
SSS Siss 


oO NNER OO TAS CKO 
= 2 
Nea 


Assen nbless, chassis and final: | 

Male 32. 
26. 
28. 
20. 
28. 
25. 


Female 
Assemblers, chassis frame: Male. 


Assemblers, motor: 
Male 


> LLL aS 
De PHeEowLe 2 


29. 
25. 
23. 


Female 


POLI Go COCO SO CO CO COCO SS 


ocooe NAaOOShw 
m1 eH OQONm oOnr nInwac 


Automatic operators, lathe and 
screw machine: 
Male 
Female 


Balancers: Male...-.-.-..------ 


4 
5.3 
5 
2 
1 
1 


Bench hands, machine shop: 


SSSS SSSER:! 


Female 


Som =—S8 OS OO 


COOK O PE WOD BK OK OM AORN OR SS WHKHOnwe coum Snow DOOnwnow 


Boring-mill operators: 
Mal 


ene COawms OWoCowor 


- J 74 
Oo - Nonwn 


> 9° 


Bumpers: 


ao 
wm ¢ 


Female , 
Crane operators: “Male 


Cutters, cloth and leather: 


Female.._--- 
Die sotteie? Male. 
Ding men: Male 


Door hangers: Male 
Drill-press operators: 
Mal! 


Female 


Forge shop: 
Hammermen: Male 


Other forge-shop employees: 
Male 


COD CO-7 BROAA®® "SS CSCSCHKwS OCONWUSSo CUwW OCOwWwrID OY 


SES SERN PR ASBS KSSEKaNSS KS 
DAaANWw CHOAA OM ACOH] NBNWANAKOCON OWS 


Gear-cutter operator: Male 
Grinding-machine operator: 
Male 


Bess SN SSeeB SSSSSSSZSASHSS ESS 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPAT jn 


SEX—Continued 









































Hours 
_ vr 4 
Aver- “| worked in | 4 ver- 
— Num-| age | fijy.| | week age | f 
Occupation and sex Year | estab- ber of | days | time |—_—— — Lam 
lish- | Wage |worked) jor. ngs | ear 
ments | °2?ers inl per Aver-| Per- | per ins 
week week |_ 28° cent | hour | pe: 
num.-iof full we 
ber | time 
Hardeners and annealers: Male__| 1930 55} 1,116 4.0 | 52.9 | 37.3 | 70.5 |$0. 720 |$38. 09 
1932 50 781 4.2 | 50.5 | 36.9 | 73.1 .618 | 31. 21 
Helpers (except forge shop): 
BI 0st niid, dtidionaoalbebiie die dendis 1930 69 1, 894 4.0 | 48.4 | 33.8 | 69.8 . 632 | 30.5 
1932 58 1, 554 4.4 | 48.0 | 35.6 | 74.2 . 560 |} 26. 88 
NE hich dis thin cntnnunigpatrinn amidindhd 1932 3 6 4.7 | 52.7 | 36.8 | 69.8 . 324 | 17.07 
Inspectors: 
I Sicveeliesietigdpunnpintgbatitelidrlatiins 1930 91} 6,972 4.1 | 48.3 | 34.9 | 72.3] .749 | 36.18 
1932 87 5, 593 4.2 | 47.7 | 33.3 | 69.8 . 664 | 31. 67 
PO ieittitiicccenibnppusienal 1930 25 355 4.1 | 49.6 | 32.8 | 66.1 . 373 | 18. 50 
1932 26 256 3.4 | 49.7 | 25.0) 50.3 . 361 | 17.94 
Laborers 
PD in tileees aitthisns nie-asniinteibean dic a 1930 96 | 11,279 4.3 | 48.4) 35.9 | 74.2 . 589 | 28.51 
1932 89 9, 651 4.3 | 46.9 | 34.5 | 73.6 . 575 | 26.97 
POs, 8 dein dctntintinig xt 1930 16 108 4.0 | 51.2 | 29.9) 58.4 . 382 | 19. 56 
1932 18 117 4.1 | 50.5 | 31.2 | 61.8 . 364 | 18.38 
Lacquer rubbers: 
Bn a60ss dies ctsbutin soul 1930 46 1, 820 4.1 | 48.7 | 32.3 | 66.3 . 746 | 36.33 
1932 47 1, 708 3.9 | 48.3 | 29.4 | 60.9 .- 603 | 29.12 
Pints dctnntin decid 1930 4 48 4.4 | 50.1 | 35.7 | 71.3 - 340 | 17.03 
1932 5 17 2.9 | 50.5 | 17.4 | 34.5 .378 | 19.09 
Lathe — (not automatic): 
EES Cape een are” 1930 67 4, 335 4.1 | 47.9 | 33.6 | 70.1 . 756 | 16. 21 
1932 65 2, 518 3.7 | 48.9 | 27.7 | 56.6 . 636 | 31.10! 
TE a 1930 3 23 4.5 | 50.8 | 36.3 | 71.5) .449 | 22.81 | 
1932 5 7 3.4 | 48.8 | 28.3 | 58.0 . 278 | 13. 57 | 
Letterers, stripers, and final 
touchers-up, hand: 
Pent biak <cahwn c<tetieluke ck 1930 54 512 | 4.5 | 49.8 | 36.4 | 73.1 878 | 43.72 
1932 55 640 4.2 | 49.2 | 34.4 | 69.9 662 | 32. 57 
in: cathe ecikbendipligtiie belies 1930 4 35 4.4) 50.0) 36.2) 72.4] .517 | 25.85 
1932 6 27 3.9 | 49.9 | 25.7 | 51.5 . 366 | 18. 26 
Machinists: Male. .............- 1930 80 3, 432 4.3 | 46.9 | 36.6 | 78.0 851 | 39.91 
1932 77 2, 871 4.6 | 47.9 | 38.3 | 80.0 703 | 33. 67 
Metal finishers: Male. ........-- 1930 54 5, 404 4.2 | 50.4 | 33.8 | 67.1 738 | 37. 20 
1932 57 4, 922 4.0 | 50.1 | 30.5 | 60.9 633 | 31.71 
Metal panelers: Male. --.......--. 1930 38 | 1,646 4.3 | 49.6 | 32.2 | 64.9 721 | 35.76 
1932 37 1, 031 4.2 | 50.2 | 31.9, 63.5 580 | 29.12 
Milling-machine operators: 
Diictns ¢uties dbtbuked «pcan Nee 66 | 2,781 4.1 | 48.7 | 33.9 | 69.6 . 722 35. 16 
1932 63 2, 243 3.9 | 48.2 | 29.3 | 60.8 . 639 | 30. 80 
RS ESS eae ae 1930 5 22 4.0 | 50.5 | 34.6 | 68.5 . 353 | 17.83 
1932 3 6 1.5 | 48.6 9.9 | 20.4 . 337 | 16. 38 
Millwrights: Male-.-..........-- 1930 80 833 4.7 | 48.9 | 40.5 | 82.8 - 753 | 36, 82 
: 1932 83 855 4.8 | 46.8 | 40.1 | 85.7 . 688 | 32. 20 
Molders, belt, drip, etc.: Male__|} 1930 25 362 4.1 | 49.7 | 29.7 | 59.8 704 | 34.99 
1932 23 163 4.4) 51.0} 36.6 | 71.8 490 | 24.99 
Painters, general: 
A EE EE SS 1930 75 | 1,097 4.4) 49.5 | 35.8 | 72.3 694 | 34.35 
1932 62 540 4.1} 48.4) 32.5 | 67.1 561 | 27.15 
EE RS OU | 1930 6 15 4.7 | 51.0 | 39.2 | 76.9 385 | 19. 64 
1932 7 29 4.8 | 50.9 | 34.4 | 67.6 384 | 19.55 
Paint sprayers: 
Paki ncstipuatiobctbneubde 1930 72 1,712 4.4 | 49.1 | 35.3) 71.9 . 733 | 35.99 
1932 74 1, 512 4.0 | 48.9 | 30.5 | 62.4 . 615 | 30, 07 
ie ntwhinn ca ticdimninn yd 1930 4 14 3.7 | 49.9 | 31.1 | 62.3 . 457 | 22.80 
1932 2 14 2.3 | 43.0) 15.2) 35.3) .260/ 11.18 
Pattern makers: Male..........- 1930 36 477 5.2 | 50.9 | 45.1 | 88.6) .887 | 45.15 
1932 29 305 4.9 | 46.7 | 43.0) 92.1 860 | 40. 16 
Planer and shaper operators: 
on. chil acedndiitiogodiaidiecbail 1930 31 257 4.2) 46.4 36.3) 78.2) .822 | 38.14 
1932 24 322 4.4 46.9 | 37.0) 78.9) .702 | 32.92 
(ye I see 1930 35 302 4.2) 49.1 | 34.9} 7L.1 . 724 | 35. 55 
1932 32 325 3.9 | 47.7 | 30.8 | 64.6| .657 | 31.34 
Polishers and buffers: Male---.-- 1930 41 1, 783 3.9 | 48.0} 31.7 | 66.0] .851 | 40.85 
1932 34 1,367 3.5 | 48.2 | 25.9 | 53.7 | .722 | 34.80 
Punch and press operators: 
Be cinpcdc acncthnthiitiatus- dds 1930 54 4, 352 3.9 |} 48.0 | 33.2 | 69.2) .717 | 34.42 
1932 65 4, 002 4.0 | 47.6 | 30.8 | 64.7 . 646 | 30.75 
Ni Sethe cnddtenek ol 1930 6 244 3.7 | 54.0 | 32.3) 59.8} .401 | 21.65 
1932 8 178 4.2) 62.4| 32.3/| 61.61 .332 | 17.40 








40. 03 
36. 96 


99, 87 
95 O4 
25. 26 
20. 21 
26. 98 
18. 72 


19. 89 





12. 92 
10. 75 
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TABI 2.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND 
. SEX—Continued 








Hours 
actually Aver- 
worked in age 
1 week full- 
time 

earn- 

Per ings 





Occupation and sex r 
ver- 
age 

num-, 
ber 


a 





abe 


Sand-blasters, etc.: 
Mal 


oe) 
= 


oo 
ooo 
2S 


Female 


Py 


“woo 
— 
> 8 
“ono 


“wneo 


~ 
= 
~~ I 
-o 
= 





Sanders and rough stuff rubbers: 


i) 
ad 








SESeee| Sess SEAR SE NSSS NER SEN ERE BESS SARE SSLBSS BESRNB KESS BSE 


CAntwoa!| aoor wNoac $F CONF BEH WCHNO KONI BWOD BOUND SLOBBWR OCMOBOANI- BWOCSO Gann 


&SS8F 


Female 


Coe eOw 


Sewing-machine operators: 


Female 


FESS Sees 


Sheet-metal workers: 
Mal 


Female 
Straighteners: Male 


Stripers, mechanical: 
aati weeconwstnesetisidabe: 


PO etiicddncncndbnimebie 


Testers, final: Male 


SSSSSS PSS=ZSS 


Testers, motor and transmission: 
Be ckcene ch nblesemboan 


SSSS BELRER SASSRR SSNS SEBR 
ESHA SREB LSEKRS LSlKSR SSRN RELA ~UBN 


NINOS WOLDNS BDOLWAWIAIO OKKw Sownw 


eee te 
SSS 
SSse 


AWD DOK DBRANNIN APPONN HORO WOW 
Ww 
7 


BESa 
SE PERN SESS SEER 
SS S285 REVS 


|) 8823 BSAL SS SBSV RBA SRS BB3V SHAS SSSR RASSSN ABSTSR ASSN BAAR ass 


noo FAO So 


efi 883 


Female 
Welders, machine: 
Mal 


8 
8 


Woodworking machine opera- 
tors: Male 


HE gx 
$8 32 


SSS SF SNES BEN ESN SRSR AES 
Be AS 
28 88 


488 SR NeSS 


= 
s 


2s 
B28 
meeB wa: 





=! 
_ 


-_- 


ans 
SSsaes | S8EE ... 


PPP PPP | PPP ORR OR SPR WHOe PO PPh SPP P PROP PROPOR WOOO R PARR womoe 


RRM RK ht) PRK ho Ono OW BFNOD COW OWRD BH OA W-~1We 
POAAWI | ABeRNWOS CODON NOS CHAO AMO FOO BWNWOHM A4ISSO SCOSOHO GCWKAWW «~ATIe CWO WHwe 


SeSSSe5|) S255 SSA SS SBS BES SSS SSSA SESS 
CNDWOOSOS!] WWE BOW HO CHKO Bee 

& S 

Sa 


SRERSHR | SNRE 
SSRSVS 
BRESBS 
SSSSES/ FSRE B 


te 
=s 
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1932 






































' For less than 3 wage earners in 1 establishment, data included in total. 
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Days, Hours, and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Sex and State 


TABLE 3 shows for males and for females separately, and fo 
sexes combined, included in the studies of the industry in each 
in 1930 and 1932, average days on which they worked and 4 
full-time and actual hours and earnings per week, average ea) 
per hour, and the percent of full time actually worked in the we. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged, by States, from 4| 
to 82.4 cents in 1930 and from 48.4 to 68.4 cents in 1932; those of 
females ranged from 37.8 to 47.1 cents in 1930 and from 27.6 to 4) 
cents in 1932. In each State the averages for males and for fen),|o; 
were less in 1932 than in 1930. Earnings per hour of males in 4] 
States averaged 73.3 cents in 1930 and 63.8 cents in 1932, and of 
females averaged 43.6 cents in 1930 and 36.1 cents in 1932. 

Average actual earnings of males in 1 week ranged from $19.2 
to $30.41 in 1930 and from $15.22 to $21.96 in 1932; of females from 
$9.84 to $18.31 in 1930 and from $8 to $11.68 in 1932. Averace 
earnings of males in all States were $25.40 in 1930 and $20.36 in 1939. 
of females were $13.86 in 1930 and $11.09 in 1932, and of both sexes 
combined were $25.01 in 1930 and $20 in 1932. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PERCENT OF FULL TI\\} 
WORKED, 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND STATE 








Hours | 

actually Aver- | 
worked in A ver- age . 

1 week age | full- |.) 

earn- | time ; 

Sex and State - ings | earn- | 
Aver-| Per-| per ings 

age | cent | hour | per 
num- of full week 

ber | time 
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sLE 3. AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PERCENT OF FULL TIME 
WORKED, 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 





























































| | | | 
| | Hours 
la actually A ver- | 4 
. Aver- | Ver-| worked in ver-| age | aVer- 
Num- | Sieenn) Aver age 1 week Avet of age 
‘ber of | NUM age | fuil- age | full ectual 
Sex and State Year |estab-| Der Of | days | time ———j Carn: | time | ‘earn- 
‘lish- | Wage worked | pours! ings | earn-| 3 
ments| earners} in 1 er |AvVer-| Per-| per | ings ima 
"4 week pA age | cent} hour | per = k 
num- jof full week | We 
ber | time 
| eS 
Males and females | | 
| 
Se i IRE a a a 1930 6| 2,846 3.4 | 46.7 | 28.1 | 60.2 |$0. 737 |$34. 42 | $20.74 
1932 6 | 2,357 3.0 | 43.4 | 23.0 | 53.0 .659 | 28.60 | 15.14 
Indiana.--..-- Fo Ee RR» ae OF 1930 | 14 | 13, 141 4.5 | 50.4 | 36.5 | 72.4; .608 | 30.64] 22.17 
1932 13 | 9,725 3.8 | 51.0 | 32.7 | 64.1] .485 | 24.74] 15.84 
wichita OPS kD 1930 30 | 82, 240 4.1 | 48.1 | 34.1 | 70.9! .765 | 36.80| 26.13 
1932 30 | 73, 509 4.2 | 47.8 | 32.1 | 67.2| .670 | 32.03 21.50 
New JOR ies ecenccas cont ccsceel Dee 4) 2,541 4.3 | 44.3 | 29.5 | 66.6 . 823 | 36.46 | 24. 24 
1932 4| 2,394 4.1 43.2 | 31.6 | 73.1 .677 | 29.25 | 21.39 
NeW Bebe de tivacnchesaccnencs 1930 12 6, 944 5.0 | 50.9 | 43.7 | 85.9 . 686 | 34.92 30. 02 
1932 | 1] 4, 356 3.9 | 47.3 | 31.0 | 65.5 . 585 | 27.67 | 18.13 
CN nal india ninnaiaibid ae > Ff 17 | 14, 480 4.1 | 48.4 | 35.1 72.5 . 693 33. 54 24. 30 
1932 16 | 11,702 4.0 | 49.3 | 34.0 | 69.0 . 569 | 28.05 | 19.38 
Pennsylvania. -__--- siaiahialiaeaenaalan il 1930 5 | 4,916 4.2} 53.1 | 34.3 | 64. 6 . 623 | 33.08 | 21.36 
1932 5 | 3, 688 4.1 | 52.5 | 33.4 | 63.6 | .482 | 25.31 16. 09 
Wisconsin.......-- siatnsgn tenia te dpiiotaes 1930 8 | 7,804 4.3 | 50.7 | 30.5 | 60. 2 . 624 | 31.64) 19.02 
1932 | 8} 6,511 4.3 | 50.5 | 27.6 | 54.7| .550) 27.78] 15.16 
ye ES 1930 | 96 (134,912 4.2 | 48.8 | 34.5 | 70.7 | .724 | 35.33 25. 01 
1932 93 |114, 242 4.1 | 48.4 | 31.9 | 65.9) .628 | 30.40; 20.00 
} | } } 








Days, Hours, and Earnings in || Representative Occupations, 1932, by States 


TABLE 4 shows average days, hours, and earnings, and the percent 
of full time actually worked in 1 week in 1932 for wage earners in 11 
important and representative occupations in the industry. It is 
believed that the figures for these occupations fairly illustrate the 
variations in hours and earnings of the wage earners in the industry 
in the different occupations and States. Males only were found in 1 
and both sexes in 10 of these occupations. The males in the 11 occu- 
pations are 39.3 percent of the males included in all occupations in the 
industry, the females in the 10 occupations are 80.3 percent of females 
in all, and both sexes combined are 40.9 percent of all wage earners 
included in the study. 

Average hours actually worked in 1 week in 1932 by axle assem- 
blers, male, the first occupation in the table, ranged, by States, from a 
low of 16.6 to a high of 34 hours. The low was 33.2 percent and the 
high was 85 percent of full time for the respective States. The aver- 
age for all States was 23.3 hours or 47.6 percent of full time. 

Average earnings per hour ranged, by States, from 46.5 to 75.3 
cents and for all States averaged 60.2 cents. Average actual earnings 
in 1 week ranged, by States, from $7.72 to $25.60, and for all States 
averaged $14.03. 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN 11 REPRESENTATIVE 






















































































TIONS, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE CUPA. 
‘ — —- ine 
ver- y wor el 
Num-|Num-| 4Y€ | “age | iniweek ;AVer-| age | \*er- 
ber of | ber of} {8° | full- aoe | full. jie 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| wage |, hed time — time = 
lish- | earn- |“9°*7° | hours | Aver-| Per- “4 a. 4 
ments} ers per | age | cent si 
week | week | num-|of full} °Ur| per | J? 4 
ber | time week . 
Assemblers, axle, male: 
SE oi Riccoacchndedietaidibed 3 25 8.4] 44.8] 25.2] 56.3 |$0. 660 |$29.57 | si6, «4 
Se 3 64 2.4) 50.5) 17.9) 35.4] .504| 25. 4: 9.01 
SMA SET 2: 6s ohh shallicieeld 15} 951 3.3] 49.4] 23.5] 47.6] .619| 30.58 | 14 56 
a. Lee oe 1 20 4.3) 40.0} 34.0] 85.0] .753 | 30.12 | 25 ¢% 
whe EEE ae 6 40 4.0} 47.8) 31.9) 66.7] .533 | 25.48) 17 9) 
(AEE ETE, SSIES SRW eee. Rea 6 106 3.0] 47.8] 23.0) 48.1] .523 | 25.00! 12 04 
Pennsylvania.............-..---- 2 23 3.2} 50.0) 166] 33.2] .465 | 23.25) 7.79 
WEEE, a gancccasesdacsoidsoul 3 55 3.8) 40.3) 17.8) 36.1) .534) 26.33) 9 59 
TING: ciedchAtlenncitslenintrtietiemntinitia 39 | 1, 284 3.3] 49.0] 23.3] 47.6] .602] 29.50) 14.3 
Assemblers, axle, female: - 
~~ Saygecr eee 1} M@1 @} oO] ol] oo] ©] © | 
Michigan bp bwievetuagioakeidenecd 1 3.9 50. 0 22. 2 44.4 . 415 | 20.75 ), 20 
SRE REED Pee ST OSS 2| 59) 3.8] 50.0] 21.7] 43.4] .412|20.60/ 8 9 
Assemblers, chassis and final, male: i 
Risin iccinncsbGeusedddetonis 4 292 2.7 41.9} 20.4 48.7 . 690 | 28.91 14.04 
SP RRM Ca a a 10| 825 3.7] 51.7] 34.6] 66.9] .416] 21.51 | 14 4) 
ED iiitiwmctdicdavnbuctsnodt 23 | 3,717 8.6) 49.7) 25.5] 51.8) .513 | 30.22) 15.59 
SS a ye 2 259 4.1 40. 1 33.2} 82.8 . 750 | 30.08 | 24. a8 
ST Ee ithitiinincactasognesaetn s 701 3.8 47.5 28.7 60. 4 . 555 | 26. 36 15. 95 
RTTSSE <A> ESA en hae 10 756 3.1 48.4 26. 3 54.3 . 538 | 26.04 14. 15 
SS erences 2 58 2.6; 50.0 18.0 | 36.0)| .498 | 24.90 8. 95 
, eR iittala Se: Poo: 6 746 4.3 50. 1 24.8 49.5 . 545 | 27.30 SX 3. 51 
ee ae 65 | 7, 354 3.6} 49.0] 26.9) 54.9] .570/;| 27.93 1 } 31 
Assemblers, chassis and final, female — 
ndiana OPES Te eae 2 17 19; 50.0; 18.8! 37.6] .293) 14.65 . 51 
NS Ue le nk oe cle alicedibite dé i] 129 3.0} 50.0 18.4 | 36.8 . 392 | 19. 60 7. 20 
See ee eee 2 22 4.2} 45.3) 33.5 74.0} .276 | 12.50 9, 25 
Sapir Samah ae eS Rs 2 76 2.7; 48.2) 22.6] 46.9] .330)] 15.91 7.47 
IN 61d cabivonandbcadddciat 1 21 4.0; 50.0 19.0} 38.0) .353 | 17.65 6. 70 
a tino kn pada ae 16 | 265 3.0! 49.1 20.9; 42.6) .349 1! 17.14 7. 30 
Assemblers, motor, male 
NS hsb icdibla bb bwindindianty eld pila 5 115 3.3; 48.9) 26.2) 53.6] .593 | 20.00/ 15.54 
tl ee 9 326 3.3) 50.0; 28.1}; 56.2] .502] 25.10) 14.12 
MRED AL Sts SA oR 20 | 3,009 4.1) 47.6) 20.7! 62.4] .681 | 32.42) 20.25 
TE EE ey es 3 73 3.7 | 46.7) 27.6) 50.1] .625 | 29.19) 17.23 
gg RR RCSA RM SES 5 121 2.6] 45.4] 35.3] 77.8) .534 | 24.24] 18.87 
ES SRI PE SERS Aare a 8 343 3.9) 50.4) 24.6) 68.7) .521 | 26.26) 18.03 
po EPS een ie 3 147 4.0) 54.4] 31.0] 57.0] .457 | 24.86) 14.19 
TRS RN a BSE FREE ES Sa 4 273 3.7} 561.2] 17.1 | 33.4] .515 | 26.37 8. 80 
ne ee 57 | 4, 407 4.0} 48.4] 20.3) 60.5} .632 | 30.59); 18.50 
Assemblers, motor, female: 
EL. -\. sccchailinn dhiditewidbee 1 6 2.5 44.0} 17.6} 40.0} .320/ 14.08 5. 62 
circ tcidacdiinniendinaodphte 6 37 4.1 50.0} 23.9] 47.8] .437 | 21.85] 10.47 
PON ahi iS ccténctdnnneniiidiid 7 43 3.8 49.2} 23.1] 47.0} .425 | 20.91 9. 79 
Drill- gone operators, male: 
PAS NE enna ee 4 75 2.9]; 49.3 21.4 43.4 . 526 | 25. 93 11, 27 
fomees SOR) EPO R IS SLEW AST 10 489 3.1] 50.1] 25.5) 50.9} .475 | 23.80] 12.10 
: iddnrtdidoncawennedain 28 | 3, 635 4.0] 47.7) 20.4] 61.6] .681 | 32.48) 20.02 
ere 3 66 4.0} 50.0} 27.9] 55.8] .519] 25.95; 14.48 
ET Wah os videssowccnciaaaed 6 77 3.9} 44.9 31.8] 70.8 . 522 | 23. 44 16. 62 
; ON a ao triasliina ninencin Gediel G 568 4.3} 49.9/ 38.2] 76.6] .535 | 26.70; 20.40 
Pennsylvania. -............. diniuaatl 5 197 3.5} 83.2] 25.6) 48.1] .461 | 24.53) 11.83 
AP i vithbicis sntaitemanemedaiil 7 295 3.7} 51.1 19.0} 37.2) .504] 25.75 9, 59 
NI in iaennitnidin dri chiang ie 72 | 5,402 3.9) 48.6] 20.2) 60.1 . 625 | 30. 38 18, 24 
































1 For less than 3 wage earners iz 1 establishment, data included in total. 
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UPa. 
TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN il REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPA- 
: TIONS, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
— 
A ver. Hours actual- 
, Aver- 
age Aver-| ly worked Aver- 
mo tnum.| Aver- : Aver-| age 
—y Num age age in 1 week age | full age 
ings Occupation, sex, and State ; 
‘a | ; lish- | earn- — hours | Aver-| Per- a earn ings 
Veek ments} €fS | vock | Per age | cent F al mgs | in1 
week | num- | of full on week 
_ ber | time hasta 
if 64 
, Drill-press operators, female: 
el 1° ol RRS Sees 1} ® (") () (1) (1) (1) (") () 
‘4. 56 | ee SRR AT 3 2.2} 49.4] 17.8] 36.0 |$0. 274 [$13.54 | $4.87 
~. 00 MiG ocne----~----.-------- 4 2.5} 51.1] 15.2] 29.7] .392| 20.03 5. 98 
“ Bie §Weio.............5..... 1 2.0] 47.5] 11.3] 23.8] .306 | 14.54 3.47 
“0 Be = OR 1 4.0] 50.0] 32.7] 65.4] .285114.25) 9.32 
72 Gi —- Pennsylvania_.................-. 2 4.5| 51.5] 32.2] 625] .337] 17.36] 10.83 
(3 tal -. ~~ nanan nen nnnnnnen 2.6] 50.4] 17.5] 34.7] .347 | 17.49 6. 07 
Inspectors, male: 
TA ot ee tino bamieumuls 5 76 3.2) 43.3) 24.9] 57.5) .690 | 29.88 17. 21 
‘t ET eel a aE a ana 13 512 3.9} 51.1 34.0) 66.5] .508 | 25.96] 17.26 
md i a li Se ES SE ES 30 | 3,829 4.2} 46.9] 32.9] 70.1| .700| 32.83] 23.03 
ia IEEE ae a aaa 3 119 4.0; 44.2} 30.0] 67.9 . 660 | 29.17 19. 83 
te I Sa Sea 10 191 4.2} 46.9) 33.0] 70.4 . 683 | 32.08 | 22.53 
ST a SS eR 14 530 4.6) 49.41 39.2] 79.41 .619| 30.58! 24.24 
, Pennsylvania ED A Ree ee 5 144 4.3} 52.0| 32.8] 63.1) .511 | 26.57] 16.73 
— Shy cables candeecnices 7| 192] 45] 509) 29.7) 583] .611] 31.10) 18.15 
| ee Se 4.2| 47.7] 33.3] 69.8 
x es 1 9 3.0| 44.0] 27.3| 62.0] .331] 14.56] 9.06 
51 IS Aaa aegecosn, Fe * 3 24 2.7); 48.3) 22.4] 46.4 300 | 14.49 6. 72 
a 15 202 3.5 | 50.2] 25.2] 50.2 370 | 18. 57 9. 33 
3] ne 1 3 4.7| 50.0) 32.5] 65.0 320 | 16.00] 10.41 
. P ES AIRE gy Se aaa are eS: 3 7 3.9}] 45.7) 31.6} 69.1 374 | 17.09] 11.81 
~ Pennsylvania. A Bilal s. Wie 2 4 3.0] 50.5} 22.2} 44.0 328 | 16. 56 7.27 
51 lS SEAR 1 7 3.4} 50.0] 17.7] 35.4 357 | 17.85 6. 32 
- ARIA VE EE: 2%} 256) 3.4] 49.7] 25.0] 50.3] .361] 17.94] 9.04 
47 
a SERINE: ie ree: 4| 188) 34] 429] 26.3] 61.3] .657| 28.19] 17.27 
1) EE SR RRRSRS, 5a ae ee 11 651 3.6; 51.3] 31.5] 61.4 . 389 | 19. 96 12. 27 
ae Michigan__- a ate) 30 | 6,779 4.5 | 46.1 35.4 | 76.8 .614 | 28.31 21. 76 
IESE Ss AIEEE SS 4 266 4.3 41.8] 33.9] 81.1 . 679 ' 28.38 | 23.00 
4 PT SE Ra 11 358 3.8 | 48.4] 31.5] 65.1 .490 | 23.72 | 15.44 
> Ohio___. 16 864 4.2} 49.4] 35.3] 71.5] .459 | 22.67) 16.20 
5 Pennsylvania_. Me’, ARBs: 5 186 3.9) &2.4] 31.4] 59.9) .373 | 19.55| 11.70 
3 Wisconsin... _.....-- wh se Le 8| 359 4.2] 50.4) 28.5) 56.5) .446) 22.48) 12.72 
! RE RRIF 1 SS a a Raa 4 89 | 9,651 4.3| 46.9) 34.5) 73.6 575 | 26.97 | 19.81 
q 
Indiana.....______.- ae Re 3 144] 2.9] 51.1] 24.3] 47.6] .268| 13.69] 6.51 
) RSE 12 97 4.3} 50.5] 32.6] 64.6 372 | 18.79} 12.13 
EL SARI RG NE a 1 f (‘) (') (1) (1) (1) (1) (! 
Pennsylvania................_... 1 (') (!) (1) (1) (1) (') (') 
: es ST SR S| ere 1 4 4.0] 47.5] 27.0] 56.8 445 | 21.14 12. 04 
TRY Ry See 18 117 4.1} 50.5| 31.2] 61.8 364 | 18.38 11.36 
male: 
CE OS oo Suk 4 36 3.7| 50.3] 27.8] 55.3] .535 | 26.91] 14.90 
I So Ee. ha ud 10 194 3.4} 50.1 28.6} 57.1 . 532 | 26.65 | 15.18 
STR RGN Te eae 22 | 1,574 3.7} 48.4] 27.1] 56.0] .704| 34.07) 19.11 
So ET IE Te RE 3 87 4.0} 50.0] 29.3) 58.6] .527 | 26.35] 15.43 
Pre a A RR gE 8 53 3.8} 45.7] 30.6] 67.0] .590| 26.96{| 18.03 
7 SRR SRS tee eae | & 229 4.0] 47.4] 33.1] 69.8] .543 | 25.74] 18.00 
Peumivivania Be oe ee 4 161 3.9] 52.8] 20.2] 55.3] .491 | 25.92] 14.35 
ES A SIS Ee 6 184 3.9} 50.2] 21.6) 43.0! .514] 25.80] 11.10 
a Sn ke 65 | 2,518 3.7} 48.9] 27.7) 56.6 636 | 31.10] 17.61 






































! For less than 3 wage earners in 1 establishment, data included in total. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN 11 REPRESENTATIVE | 
TIONS, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 











Hours actual- 
Num- | Num- oy age hime : 
; i ber of | ber of dm a: full- Bge 
Oecupation, sex, and State estab- | wage sealing time > 
lish- | earn- |", | hours} Aver-| Per- | ‘NES 
ments} @fS | veek | Per | age | cent "ane 
; week | num- | of full 
ber time 











Lathe operators (not automatic), fe- 
male: 
Illinois - - 
Indiana 
Michigan 
New York 
Ohio--_. 














Total 





Sewing-machine operators, male: 
Indiana- - ; 
Michigan. 

New Jersey . i | 
New York ‘ 6 . 38. ; t 95, 53 
Wisconsin - - -- ie a) | 





Total..--...-------.- of 9.8) 31. 4.1] .443 | 22.06 
Sewing-machine operators, female: 
Indiana 
Michigan-_- 
New York 
ra 
Wisconsin - 


255 | 13. 34 | 
. 367 | 19.01 
352 | 16. 12 
. 462 | 22. 68 
313 | 15.84 


lal al tol 
Cornne 




















| 


a 
mt 


7.1} .366 | 18,78 


Total 


| 
| 


Tool and die makers, male: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio . 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin - .. 


8 ae 34. 37 
5.6] .6 33. 55 
39. 50 
0 | .505 | 20.57 
31. 62 
32. 42 | 
29, 42 
35. 19 
36. 90 | 





| ©Oeorwouws-i 


' 





| Poe om ee go 


| 


Total 


> 
is 


: 


Top builders and trimmers, male: 
Illinois - - 
Indiana 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


30. 08 
23. 66 
31. 44 
29. 99 
28. 52 
24. 93 
25. 60 


to bo 


th 














XS) 
9 99 PS p> wm > Oo po 


Cnn b 


| 


2 | CoOnNnNNOOae 


Total 


a 
ww 


| 


Top builders and trimmers, female: 
Indiana 
Michigan-_-- 
New York--- 
Ohio_.- 
Wisconsin 


Bit 
aon 


| 


2) PPP ew 
eo) ON a2w 
— 


. a 


{ 


Trim-bench hands, male: 
Indiana-.----- cause 
Michigan _-_- j 
aT i a ol 
New York-._.- 10 
Sth NE EE te AS, ill, Mb 16 
WORD cneccdesesensnanibaue 21 


Se Nm 


RSE BRS 
“| OO we- 








#| SR83SR8 
SSSSRE 


~ 
bo 


eh cc. ee cations «neni wide 219 


~ 
an 


























| 
| 
| 








! For less than 3 wage earners in 1 establishment, data included in total. 
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4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN 11 REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPA- 
TIONS, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 








| Hours actu: -| 
{ours actual Aver. 





Aver-| ly worked A ver- 
= n ver- ” } rear. age S 

Num-|Num-| Aver age ini week | Aver ae age 

he age age | full- : 
; er of | ber of days full- * earn- | time |#ctual 
ccupation, sex, and State estab-| wage worked time | in . earn- earn- 
lish- | earD- |" ind hours | Aver-| Per- ~~ ings ings 

ments| ers week | Per age | cent Sand = in 1 
week | num- | of full Be week 

| ber | time 





| — — 





; ee —— —|— 























| 

Trim-bench hands, female: | 
Indiana... hintodihipatedeet 5 94 3.8 51.6 34. 5 66.9 |$0. 247 |$12.75 $8. 54 
Michigan - - iit tiliack wives te ll 690 4.8 51.1 34.8 68. 1 . 356 | 18.19 12. 38 
New York... 3 43 4.0 48. 1 24. | 50. 1 -456 | 21.93 11. 00 
Ohio 4 3 57 4.5 49. 2 35. 0 71.1 474 | 23.32 16. 58 
Wisconsin - 3 41 4.5} 49,1 30.0} 61.1 329 | 16.15 9. 88 
Total._..-- 25| 925) 46] 508] 341] 67.1] .354| 17.98 | 12. 08 


Union Rates of Wages and Full-Time Hours of Labor in the 
Metal Trades 


N AUGUST, 1932, a questionnaire was sent by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to each local union of the different metal trades asking 
for a statement of the wage scale and the regular full-time hours of 
labor, the date of the wage agreement under which members were 
working, and whether such agreement was written or oral. The 
reports received on these questionnaires are shown in the table follow- 
ing. The trades covered are boilermakers, machinists, metal polish- 
ers, molders, pattern makers, and stove mounters. The dates shown 
in the table are the dates of the working agreement. It will be noted 
that there is a great variation in these dates, some of them being as old 
as 1920 while other dates are as late as February 1933. The tabula- 
tion covers a union membership of 35,139. 

Additional information concerning wages and hours of labor in the 
metal trades is collected and published biennially by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, under the title of ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labor in 
Foundries and Machine Shops.” Figures for 1931 were published in 
Bulletin No. 570 and a summary of that bulletin appeared in the 
Monthly Labor Review of January 1932. Data as of 1933 are 
now being collected. The bulletins and Monthly Labor Review 
articles, however, cover representative machine shops with no dis- 
tinction as to whether or not the employees are union members. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS REPORTED BY METAL TRADES UN 












































Wage rate per hour— <<“ Der 
Date of pres- “ 
Locality and occupation ent agree- ler 
ment Under pre- A eced- 
At present ceding t »| ing 
agreement | Presen = 
ent 
Boilermakers 
Aberdeen, 8.Dak.: 
tak cd cknnitiind gaticbRceuedad Feb. 1, 1932 $0. 72 $0. 80 40 42 
| RE EN SE ES Bice - 51 57 40 49 
OSI ES PTET Jan. —, 1931 1, 50 1. 65 gg) | 
Ds he atin nnd cntiincdeixtnasaaedil July 1,1932 25.76 26. 40 32 10~48 
Anderson, Ind.: 
NS in. op alias aicsedunsaweelcdll Feb. 1, 1932 73 81 42 49 
REESE OT TE. O.: ENS. . 52 . 58 42 | 49 
ihn cbcieeccccinbibdnnn aldose | Feb. —, 1932 . 51 . 57 42 42 
Austin, Minn.: 
CO SS aes ee (1) .72 . 80 40 48 
Ray bh ctsc. conus sewcedwatocs (1) . 52 . 57 40 | 48 
SEs BIER  ceciscuaesevccvacdaws (1) -72 . 80 40 | 14 
Ng ae ae (‘) . 70- .80 . 75- 8746 35 48 
i tiniest kab gthindacialabtioe al | Feb. 1, 1932 .72- .77 .80- . 85 32 | 48 
le I oi dawn tattiirin bk wibhlk iieliieebkhe July 1,1932 72 . 80 32 | 40 
Brunswick, Md_--_- os epahiti aes dncittademia Feb. 1, 1932 .72 . 80 40 | 48 
St RA PERE PRESTR SS | Jan. 1, 1932 1.37% 1. 37% 44 | 44 
Burlington, Ohio: 
i: JL Spi Ju sulngdiinewsivmdnesc | Jan. 65,1932 . 64 . 76 45 | 48 
EEE PSE Te LPET ae Ga .42 . 46 45 48 
Campbell, Ohio: 
Shop A: 
REESE Sa re ee Feb. 1, 1932 .73 81 48 48 
RA Aa ns be Sacitecad wenwaruneetnodal SR as nete . 52 . 58 48 48 
Shop B: 
A RE REIS FETS | wen He .73 - 80 40 32 
EEN EATER T EN LET “RRR . 51 . 58 40 32 
Shop C: | 
Go oie ot ee he einige .73 . 80 40 40 
GS PS ES SR SAR “Serres .51 . 58 40 40 
= , Wyo.: 
SSS ED ASAE FTES oe SEE 72 . 80 40 48 
PETE aS BS tia! SY * Sel See .51 . 57 40 48 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

SE ae eee ae | Jan 1, 1932 1. 20 1. 25 48 (‘) 
ean a atl eat ile 5 AES IEE Se 1,10 1.15 48 (‘) 
Co ne, ne i a ed Feb. —, 1933 73 .8l (‘) 40-48 

Clifton Forge, Va.: 
ERE ES te ges a" Feb. 1, 1932 . 75 . 80 4 48 
Ce ras ee "URE EAVES . 52 (‘) 40 4% 
Coffeyville, Kans.: 
SS “nT e anes ieee Es {cee | Mar. 12, 1931 1.00 1. 25 44 44 
EET i SS a Sa ee eaeeep 85 1.15 44 44 
oo EE RO Se eS | Feb. 16, 1929 an 80 44 56 
Covington, Ky.: 
Shop A: 
pS SSE TUCREE MB Bg BE DE Feb. i, 1932 72 80 40 48 
| SE IRATE ES PTE: ee . 51 57 40 48 
Shop B: 
i re ed ii casccaaies 40- . 55 .60- .70 ts (') 
ESS See anaes Seg ae 25- .35 .30- . 40 28 (1) 
Danville, Ll.: 
Ne aa Feb. —, 1929 7 81 42 56 
PNG ihn. rn, cin, dé wtins eneiinenndaaeunadaaen stale ones . 52 . 58 42 56 
Deer Lodge, Mont.: 
RED RENEE RHI aarra mrege re: Feb. 1, 1932 25.80 26.44 40 48 
SEER ARR RRA S eR xs BENS A | ae 24.10 2 4. 56 40 48 
Denver, Colo______- ES AR SR (') . 45- .70 . 90-1. 25 (‘) 48 
Des Moines, Iowa: 
SSSR TRE, CORN aS Gee 1923 F . 90 50 50 
SR RRs eR RY RE 1923 25.76 26. 40 40 48 
Du Bois, Pa 
Mechanics..__- PS a eR RS ETE July 1,1921 76 81 40-56 (‘) 
a Nae ince inescheilitninin Racal ee ae . 53 . 58 40-56 (4) 
PRE a SE NG TS et Feb. 1, 1932 .79 . 88 40 48 
East St. Louis, Il.: 
he a ae RE me . 80 40 40 
a STE a RRP ep le ake Sy! Phe ae 47% . 53 40 40 
py | aE ea bocelul Ee -73 81 40 48 
1 Not reported. 3 Per day. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS REPORTED BY METAL TRADES UNIONS—Con. 























—— 










Location and occupation 


Wage rate per hour— 










Date of pres- 


At present ceding 


Under pre- 


agreement 


Under 
preced- 


t 
present) cree- 














Boiler makers—Continued 





Elmhurst, Tl.: 
Mechanics. ---- RP DEO aS es SIE 
FED BE 2 cc ecwcdcensuduntuns 

Dir ins occasccccnabondnbeces 

Fond du Lac, Wis.: 

Mecueaits (eine a seueg Say ake SABE ; 
bis ire wlan: sigpiddien nahi ainbipie os 

Fremont, te Nebr F Mesias ils dcapatbecedit 

Galeton, Pa.: 

Mechanics__-.--- Pk An TBS Ee! 

ii dentin cccoccctesubatdnes< 





— = 
QVEN Re bonne ccdiccce. ne tncie él dam, 


Gary, Ind.: 


is tigate hoans dedeaiaalinecmaiang | Feb. 1, 1932 
MDa tia 


tows ncoonkébaencnoaleeae tS: 
Ge Rectan nn ncoccecorcduense 
Great Falls, Mont..............--..-...-. 
Green Bay, Wis.: 

AE Se 

ee OFT = LER 
Hoboken, N.J.: 

Mechanics..-.---- solids akonenneiietitles, 


PE islands neccncscackodiinpce-s Pee 


I viicinscccctvesneusdcseue 
Building trade work: 
REET EE aor © SER 
sera RS IE a es SE earn ae 
Huron, 8.Dak-_......._- Be IRE Voy SEES Ba: 
Ns REE Sec sn a 
Island Pond, Vt.: 
hi RE Re SA oe rea ees. 
ad lta ddaino nla enbabie dnb am 


Ps I . Se aR eT Sa af 


Jersey City, N.J.: 
Et ta once dennbbicincinadt 
i niihd han ssh an de Calan some 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Mechanics. -. - -- - Rp ee ae: 
EES OES ee RE IN 
Ts hind decciencunbedicun sue 





LR Sh nnn wocnns<-- 


Los Angeles, Calif. ----2-=202020220222207(7 


Marshalitom Iowa.......- Ii TS AES 


Martinez, Calif.: 
aces di bwoecesutiaieantin 
Hel Diniivehihheacoveksabioen eke 

NT 6 Wc nn kccccccccncceccece= 

Memphis, tenn NY Ta ete ge BR ae 


pers 
,tt«‘(‘(‘(‘é‘é I ge are TET 
New Orleans, La.: 
ee Ti dbhsscncioscetebldantoes 
ee eh el ia 
Salen edie ania 
Norfolk, Nebr.i 


Oakland, Calif.: 
M 


Hi 
os adie catctcrecerathnoeces 
RE Ry ees 








$0. 72 $0. 80 
. 52% .59% 
<a . 80 
.72 . 80 
51 . 57 
ota . 80 
274 74 
- 51 51 
75 - 85 
on 81 
. 58 . 64 
. 51-— .72 . 57— .80 
25.00 16. 50 
.72 (') 
. 54 () 
213. 20 2 10. 50 
2 12. 20 ! 
.71- .87% .814-1.12% 
1. 25 (*) 
1.00 (*) 
-72 . 80 
1. 18% 1.37% 





See Skt 


~ nN 
a 


44 


~ 
—~ 























48 











72 80 
77 . 85 
51 87 








.72 - 80 
51 - 57 
a 85 
.72 . 80 
40-1. 00 1. 00 
72 . 80 
. 5046 (') 
72 . 80 
2 5. 83 2 6. 48 
27. 50 27. 50 
5. 75 25.75 
72 . 80 
. 85 - 90 
. 72% - 80 
. 80 . 90 
- 68 . 80 
. 73 81 
. 49 . 54 
.72- .76 - 80- .85 
75 . 80 
- 45 . 48 
211.20 2 13. 20 
72 . 80 
- 51 . 57 
. 90 - 90 
- 65 - 65 
72 .79 
72 . 80 


& $85 


=~ 
~— 





S tf 88 Stitt see sressss 83 


& £2 &E 


-~ 
7 












& a6 


RRR SEE SSSSEES SE 
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Location and occupation 


Date of pres- 
ent agree- 
ment 


Wage rate per hour 





Under pre- 
ceding 
agreement 


At present 





Boiler makers—C ontinued 


Owosso, Mich.: 


oe eee ae Fs 


Pee... . addsn...- 
Parkersburg, W.Va.: 

Mechanics 

Helpers... 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


SS a So 


Establishment B: 


I To cn eh Dalene oe 


Helpers 
Pittsburg, Kans 
Portland, Oreg- --.- 
Portsmouth, Va.: 

Establishment A- 
Establishment B--. 

Richmond, Calif.: 
Mechanics. -- 
Helpers. 

Richmond, Va.: 
Mechanics : 
Helpers-_- % 

Sacramento, Calif-_ - 

St. Albans, Vt.: 
Mechanics. -- 
Helpers-_-. 

St. Louis, Mo.: 
Mechanics. -- 
Helpers_- “oo 

St. Paul, Minn ---- 

Salisbury, N.C.: 
Mechanics 
Helpers- b 

Selma, Ala oe Fay 

Sheffield, Ala.: 
Mechanics- -- 
Helpers-__------- 

Shreveport, La- --- 

Sioux City, Iowa- - 

Springfield, Il_-- 

Susquehanna, Pa----- 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

Tuskaloosa, Ala 

Two Harbors, Minn-----. 

Van Wert, Ohio: 
Mechanics. --_-- ‘« 
Cs os 

Washington, D.C.: 
Mechanics--- 
CS ae 

Washington, Ind.: 
Mechanics... _------.- : 
OO Sa eee 


Machinists 


Akron, Ohio 
Americus, Ga_-___-_- 
Anaconda, Mont. 
Anderson, Ind_.__-__-- 
Anniston, Ala-_.-_-_-- 
A, Foes wna ns nck. 
Arlington, Mass._-_. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Auburn, N.Y 
Bakersfield, Calif 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Establishment A- --_- 
Establishment B 
Bay City, Mich. 
Helpers 


1 Not reported. 





| Feb. 


| May 31, 1932 


July 
ae ET 
Feb. 1,1932 


__| July 


as RAR 





Feb. 1,1932 


Mar. 1, 1932 
rot baelsales 


() 


1, 1932 
ES 


( 
y 30, 1932 
') 
1, 1932 


l 


(1) 
(') 


) 
t) 
‘) 


Apr. 19, 1930 
SS a 


2 


() 
1, 1932 


1930 
1931 


Feb. 1, 1932 
d 


Feb. —, 1932 
Feb. 1, 1932 


1919 
Feb. 1, 1932 
July 15, 1932 
1, 1931 
is 1932 
(3 
(4) 


Sept. 1, 1926 
Feb. 1, 1933 


Feb. 





Feb, 1, 1932 
d 


$0. 7: 


= 
- 


211. 00-12. 00 


. 80 
. 56 
. 85 

121 


bors] 


— 


_ 
Non boo 


~] oO 
~J 


to 


. 80 


. 82 
. 80 
75 
. 81 
- 66 
. 85 
81 
. 80 
.70 
. 95 


. 40 
. 80 
- 81 
. 58 





8 Various. 
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Location and occupation 








Wage rate per hour- 





Hours per 
week— 













Date of pres- 
ent agree- 
ment 


At present 


Under pre- 
ceding 
agreement 





Under 

At | Preced 
ing 

present agree- 
ment 


















Machinists—C ontinued 








Bellefontaine, Ohio. -..........-------- 
HG rcode wbownss 
Belleville, Ti]....-.--- 





Billings, Mont 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bloomington, Il_- 
Boone, lowa- 
Boston, sic deanues..-.. 
Bradford, Pa 
Brainerd, Minn-- PUES SOT TEIN) 
Dei EN on cde dccmnbodbekaoe 
RE es es eee 
Bristol, Va- 5 
Brookiyn, N. a, 
Bucyrus, Ohio-- PES RS 
Buffalo, N. Y--..- i a a 
Helpers-. : <i! 
‘edar Rapids, ‘Iowa... 
‘hicago, Ill: 
Establishment A_.___.__.- 
a as Sr 
Establishment C_. 
‘hillicothe, Ohio 
‘lemenceau, Ariz_ 
‘eveland, Ohio: 
a y 
Shop B 
‘inton, Ind 
‘linton, lowa 


























a 













~ 

















_ 





_ 






























_| Feb. 





Feb. 1,1932 
| ee 

(?) 

(*) 

Feb. 1, 1932 
| Say) 
SRE 

(*) 

(*) 

Feb 1, 1932 

(*) 

(") 

(1) 
Nov. 20, 1929 
(1) 

() 

(‘) 

(*) 

(') 

(*) 
May 1, 1932 
Sept. 1, 1926 
(') 

Feb. 1, 1932 
Feb. 1, 1933 

1, 1932 














$0. 73 $0. 81 
. 52 . 58 
. 75- .80 75- .80 
. 60 oat 
oda 80 
.72 . 80 
.72 . 80 
. 88 (*) 
. 75-1. 00 . 85-1, 25 
.73 81 
.45- . 60 .70— .85 
.32- .70 .45- .80 
72 . 80 
. 78% . 86% 
.73 . 81 
. 81-1. 00 (3) 
. 58 (1) 
.65- .70 .70- .75 
1.37% 1. 50 
. 65 . 85-1. 10 
. 63- .90 . 70-1. 00 
. 51 57 
. 53 .70 
43 .81 
. 80 . 80 
oda . 80 











35 | 48-56 
35 | 48-56 
44-50 | 44-50 
29 29 
32; (@) 
(') (*) 
48 48 
40 44 
16 48 
18 48 
24 47 
30-40 50 
32 48 
48) () 
40 48 
40 54 
(1) (*) 
24 50 
44 44 
30 48 
32 44 
40 48 
32 56 
@) 28 
40 48 
40 48 






SERIE SE a PE SR SRST” see /=I ¢ 
Columbus, Ohio-__. etittihioetarritie ) F . 8! 
Council Bluffs, Iowa_.-_- | Feb. 1, 1932 aa . 80 40 48 
Covington, Ky.. a en ts oe Ren ERE .70- .75 . 80 40 48 
Dayton, zone - ie eee .72 . 80 40 48 

Helpe ; Is a ncasleaidinetiads .51 . 57 40 48 
Decatur, Poi (‘) .35- .55 . 65- .90 10-20 50 
Deer Lodge, Mont... hemes maths Feb. 1, 1932 ae . 80 40 48 
Cee eo ow eeckepuwueen : 1920 .70 . 85 36-40 50 
Detroit, Mich.: 

ne a (‘) . 50- .95 1. 00-1. 50 50 

Estmmnsnmoent B..................... {1) . 75 1.10 (‘) (1) 

Establishment C___..................] Jume 4, 1924 81 .7 48 56 
ESS ES a 2 SE July 41,1921 ae 82% 45 45 
Se ee Feb. 1, 1932 .72 . 80 (‘) 32 
ee ne ladiiewacn eet 3h .72 . 80 40 48 
ee. kb eacwe-dleneew a By pj . 80 48 48 
AGT IRE aE | (1) 40- . 65 .65-1.00 | 49-914) 49-01% 
FSR ey aa Feb. 1, 1932 oan . 80 32 48 
Sn oc oheababawecei Sept. 18, 1922 . 81 . 86 40 48 
EE ae _| Feb. 1, 1932 . 63 én (*) 26-8 
ig RRL Sal 2 eta i .40- . 88 . 69-1. 07 32 48 
IE RAR RNR, Saat Oct. — 1929 1. 00 . 88 44 44 
IRC ea iectageen AE aa Nov. 1, 1928 .74 (*) 48 (1) 

ee Le centuwethwihewate aE a 61 () 48 (‘) 
Galveston, Tex.: 

i (1) . 75- .85 -80- .95 48 48 

Ey U8 ocean cdeheagewa ou (1) . 55- . 60 .85- .90 (1) 57 
Ne ee eaweddeacos id 1) . 50- . 85 . 85-1. 00 28-9 28-9 
i ak a eewde Feb. 1, 1932 e .80 | 32-40 48 
ne ea idudecnes Jan. 1,1914 25.00 2 5. 50-6. 50 24 48 
eh  Liiindksae (1) .61 . 80 40 48 
ca en Feb. 1, 1932 .71 .79 32 48 
8 SS SES Spy I AEE oS | Se .72 - 80 32 56 
Huntington, W. Va.: 

CD REELED MOET 272 . 80 40 48 

SD BOS doliic sk bbs Sidaclocnan do... 51 . 57 40 48 
ee ae Se dks chilled baddies einem doe Jan. 1, 1932 - 70 85 40 56 
lion, N.Y.: 

Establishment A. .........2........-- Sept. 16, 1931 . 56- . 60 -61- . 84 50 49l6 

ESERIES SOI (!) 48% - 62% 27 4914 

1 Not reported. ? Per day. 3 Various. 4 Actually worked. 
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Location and occupation 


Date of pres- 
ent agree- 
ment 


Wage rate per hour— 


Hot ! 
we 





Under pre- 
ceding 
agreement 


At present 


At 
present 





Machinists—C ontinued 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Mich 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Establishment A 
Establishment B 
Jersey City, N.J 
Kansas City, Kans 
Kaukauna, Wis.: 
Railway shops 
Contract shops 
ER a: «ea Pa ea a a : 


Laurenceville, Va.: 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Establishment A 


Madison, Me-_._-._--- O-e Te Pe eRe ee 
Madison, Wis 
Helpers 


ity, Mont 
Millinocket, Me.: 
Establishment A 
Establishment B 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Helpers 


Moundsville, W.Va 
Mt. Savage, Md 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Newark, Ohio 
Contract shop 
New Brighton, Pa 
Newport, Ky 
ie Nebr 


RUGTGN FEIN, IN Dn nnn esse ccccencecs 
Oakland, Calif.: 

Establishment A 

Establishment B 


‘Feb. 





1, 1932 
aa 
(') 
(1) 
() 
1, 1932 


Mar. 1, 1926 
Rh 
1, 1932 


May 11, 1932 
(*) 


do- 
‘May 15, 1932 
1, 1932 


1 

Feb. 1, 1932 
d 

x | eee Oe 


May 1, 1932 
..do 


Aug. 12, 1929 
Jan. 1,1924 
1 


Feb. 1, 1932 
1 


May 1,1932 
ed” i, 1932 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS REPORTED 3Y METAL TRADES UNIONS—Con. 














, " = Hours per 
Wage rate per hour week— 
Under 
Under pre- At preced- 
At present ceding resent ing 
agreement | ? agree- 















Date of pres- 
Location and occupation ent agree- 
ment 
Machinists—Continued 
Port ee M ich sere sere soasoeeecesesee= Feb. 1, 1932 
Bort Jer We ere io cdah wade pave ceccnsativese May 1, 1929 
Portland, Oreg-..-....--..-------...----.-| May 1, 1928 
Pont ola, Calif os eccseene we ewww ree eeeecese= Feb. 1, 1932 
Ports mouth, Pines cecnasddenthnnaleeibesed en 
Quincy, BREED... ..<us-------------42------ (1) 
GN rh cits nob enddsdecttinceous (1) 
Dis it tik kine ccccdcoeds wr (1) 
Roodhouse, sah Id ww de snao co chee wldbaniealin oe Feb. 1932 
DESH sincere non oan ait vrieyaede bo nnigaanadth = 
Deu eekkd cnccccecossncdtnocece 1926 
Russe sll, Ky Oe eee eee mee we mee eee ee een eeeee Feb 1, 1932 
Sacr: trig ARNE RIAs ais hace 1 
Gt FOR dct hap dttlpes cos monyile take July 1,1932 
: 1 
St. I aul, Lc thokeseccedsonpuestia Feb. 1, 1932 
atthe no0c cen odesfhanetielrased eae Se 
eh tide wndiin nn sncdnadinwathe (') 
Gahan ncasscen-os4 van conan Feb. 1, 1932 
ee a ean 
San Francisco, Calif -_-_----- ree ED, AS 1 
RE 5 Ce Feb. 20, 1932 
IE Nt ii ia SL dees veces May 1929 
Seattle, Wash.: 
pS ee rae ce 1929 
Establishment B: 
Mechanics--.-- 5 ao aa naa 1930 
ERE Er ry»: SNES 1930 
i co atlakcaccasccuqincéiednse (1) 
PIERS. i cicudiwcdepndnccsoctoac Sept. 16, 1932 
CO ccdbbgccnanbcsacdnastdecs July 1, 1932 
5 9S ES epee Feb. 1, 1932 
UGE BY OD bo hdc doc ccnkbabiiesclenens | NR aah TR 
Syracuse, N.Y.: 
ee ee ree (i 
IED GD. 5 Sc cu vduniediwesses Feb. 1,1932 
Tacoma, Wash.: 
pS ee a See Mar. 1,1932 
pS 2 Eee ee Feb. 1, 1932 
TO ink nebebut dike bcd anndon (1) 
RL  dhddiiwouchsdupeunieiinmalen (1) 
(iti SES RN ee «CY: Fa (1) 
I  dnccdesichoocebinediumeen Feb. 1, 1932 
deb cnc wccc cme ctu deh bws 
TREES... entdes.n.--5-eede- .---| Mar. 1, 1932 
QO is ddsbsevipnes<ppacdduass<| (1) 
TE. ln cGhagieccounchdss al (1) 
ee eo ened | Feb. 1, 1932 
i RRE GREY caa E | Jan 1, 1932 
Valley Junction, Iowa. -_............-.---- (1) 
SS tds debbokoowelab ed Net (‘) 
Ve ai acai cen vesensenn | Feb. 1, 1932 
ee dS oii, ninieloebnce sac 1) 
We RIIEIIIID, «ccd nncccceccsedasdce- June 1,1923 
ee. on hci, sccndeedeosons fl 
OS RG ey Pyare ee Feb. 1, 1932 
20 (w”:t:é‘ es Sree ae Mar. 23, 1932 
WE ooo. can pa cnlsbhwbanced Feb. 1932 
Ve il. eek Senbn. Feb. 1,1932 
Wete weenG, Bib a. oo0.- 225-5 cts | May 1,1928 
pe a eee ae Nov 1931 
We ot a Feb. 1, 1932 
Lo ti(‘é‘“ ll I EY (") 
ENE, obo Sec conccccecdusnece ! 
Winston-Salem, N.C....................- Juiy 1,1932 
Wisconsin oe, SE ae Roe Gee May 1,1932 
I, «Sc cdl oancccccoccnddiinneccs Feb. 1, 1932 
Y ork, et i ke (1) 
DN. ubiinnkcosedésacindbece 
RE NR RE SE TE, 


1 Not reported. 
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Wage rate per hour— 
Location and occupation Date of pres- 
ent agree- Under . 
ment — pve 
At present ceding 
agreement 
Metal polishers—Continued 
EE Ee ae, (1) $0. 70-0. 80 $1. 00-1. 25 
PE etinchenesabicnscceniigicsiccl (3) . 80-1. 05 1. 00-1. 25 
Ra SES Ae | (1) . 65 1. 00 
ELT IIE TL LORE (1) . 50 1. 00 
|| \ sae ae PS | Jan. 41,1932 .71 1. 25 
SES a ae (1) .42 . 76 
North Cambridge, Mass__...__--- +e. (‘) (3) . 85-1. 00 
Pe IRD co. oo omamntccnans Jan 1, 1932 26.00 27.00 
Pittsburgn, Pa..........- ‘ ioe (1) 1. 00 1. 00 
RE Pa A A, ES (1) . 81 1. 00 
ee ey IPSS ETE Se (‘) . 78 . 96 
EER A WE aT a | Jan. 1,1932 . 18 . 95 
Seattle, Wash___._____- ae ma tS one] (1) . 75— .92 1. 00-1. 25 
Toledo, Ohio_________- : a Me See (1) . 60- . 80 1. 00-1. 10 
Oo S&S 2! EN 28 3 a (‘) . 50- . 60 . 70 
RR ee a Pe () .75- .7 . 90 
West Springfield, Mass_-___--_- | () .40- . 52 .72- .85 
Molders 
Be i 5 Bi ow it cd nee (‘) . 80 1. 00 
Albion, Mich._...__. SiilbiicdcidateSt teealilie (1) . 20- . 60 60- . 65 
Baltimore, Md.: 
I nS al noe siden () 26.7 27. 25 
CIOS BP. ids... cdes<dotin (: 26. 50 7. 25 
ERR TSAR SRST pak Pr | Jan. 41,1932 2 6. 50 27. 25 
SS ee ee ae ee | May 16, 1932 . 80 . 90 
I oe se | Feb. 1, 1932 27.00 28.00 
Cnescamoeee, Tens; ok... .. ive. (1) .70- . 76% . 85 
SS aes oe | Jan. 1932 (®) (1) 
Cincinnati, Ohio_.......____-- sb cht inn tel | Jan. 41,1933 26. 50 27. 50 
ES Se er eee (‘) 26. 50 27,25 
AR Ss ae (1) 2 6.00 26.75 
ng Oe | Aug. 8, 1932 26. 00 27. 50 
OS SS eee eae Ce | Jan. 1, 1932 2 6. 50 27.20 
EO RE SE Tae aia ae () .35- .70 . 60- . 90 
SU ” § ee ae ee Jan. 1,1932 2 5. 50 2 7. 50-8. 00 
I ES ee ae oe ....| Mar. 1, 1932 .70 . 90 
fe ES BP See a eee 1932 27.00 28.00 
EE eae eee (1) .50- .70 80- .90 
oe ES SS a (4) . 55- . 60 .70- .75 
Hamilton, Ohio _........... scishs ibang: aoleio Aug. 8, 1932 2 6.00 27. 50 
SSE Ce aes ee (1) .50- .82 70- .90 
po ee (‘) 26. 75 27. 50 
ST I i a eo a (1) .87% 1. 00 
EE SEE ee (1) 27. 20 28.00 
pO Ere eae (1) 26. 53 27. 25 
PS GER Tae pee Gee a anod Jan. 1,1932 26.75 27. 50 
pT CTE SESS SMS i a ae 2 6. 50 27. 25 
we. tee be SB a om (‘) 2 5. 00 27.00 
Nashville, Tenn_..........-_- abides atti (1) . 65 . 75— .80 
New York, N.Y.: 
Dees Mi. ccs et Jan 1, 1932 27.00 28.00 
EE ee eee ry eae DO iccheagd $45.00 | § 51. 00 
a SEE Sees ee a () .47 .70 
ME o tooke | s nepbokedloakwke Dec. 31, 1932 2 6. 50 27. 50 
Po RS g ER ae gees emer. Aug. 1,1932 26.40 27.00 
I I a ee os wh leeews ! .52% . 75 
BE I oon RE en cc luwis ca dbiebbine Jan. 1,1933 26.00 2 6. 75-7. 50 
GIRS Ta Es a 8" ea Jan. 1,1932 . 60 75 
ee denon oak Mar. 1, 1932 26.75 7. 36 
IETS © nL tick own cnccbocsmecka Jan. 1, 1932 26. 50 7. 25 
A EER GS a Se SS Aug. 22, 1932 26. 50 27.50 
i ee sadn cae Sept. 23, 1932 25.90 26.75 
CES ES Ri Se Jan. 1,1932 26. 50 27, 20 
I Ei, ake: ta ern wiinadins ob heantbtemeiielc ! 26. 25 27.25 
EN ne. ebwndileiddbeases 1 . 80 . 80 
EI a 8s. Sine eceubadbabectin (1) . 75 . 75 
ln IRI, Ss a a i Cin ts 26.40 28.00 
iy SERENE a SR Sp a aR cit sant 1) 25.00 27. 50 
Pattern makers 
SA TEE ns Si also oo ce aden 1) . 58- . 62 .77- .85 
oe ie sk aks pacibbowed ; . 61-1. 10 1,10 
| EE |. Re aie eet 8 I 1, 25 1.40 
1 Not reported 3 Various. 7 Per month. 
2 Per day. Piece. § Per week. 
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| Hours per 


Wage rate pe 
age rate per hour week— 







































































Date of pres- Under 
Location and occupation et — Under pre- i preced- 
At present ceding present ing 
agreement - agree- 
ment 
Pattern makers—Continued 
Den Vel, Mint hdadbnnwacdesubesonsnad (!) $0. 80-1. 00 $1. 00-1. 10 44 44 
Derby, Gaeeeetiie sadn won tnu cnsuseeecnuse. (1) - 68- .72 .85- .92 49 50 
RastOll, Beisel eeu mban secncuhacesscduabeee (!) -45- .70 . 75-1. 10 45 | 45=55 
Eric, PRl conden nncbie naa ne gen tecencncee a. (1) - 50- . 85 .75-1.00 | 10-45 50 
Fort Wayme) BNG. ....4.---..52-22--2520--, (1) . 65- . 85 .78- . 95 4214 45-50 
Franklin, Pa.-_--.--- ME Fs LVS EER BEN (1) . 80-1. 00 1. 00 (*) 48 
Houst0lty BOE. ~.e00s------~------- —_ (1) . 90-1. 00 1. 00-1. 10 49% 49% 
Indianapolis, Ind_.--.. ? | Jan. 1, 1982 | 1.10 1.35 | 40-44 44 
Milwaukee, Wis--- | June 1, 1932 . 80-1. 00 1.25 | 40-45 | 44-47% 
ee i See eee (1) .74- .90 . 80- .95 40 48 
New York, N.Y----- GRE Rae ad (1) 80-1. 15 1.00-1.35 | 44-48 | 44-48 
Dt Ce eee (1) . 90 28.00 44 (‘) 
Dineen Oe, nc. Glace nctboskmaccsl () . 69-1. 00 . 75-1. 00 50 50 
' 2) aa RNIN (1) | > 79. “89 “80- .90 | 25-40 | 44-50 
San Francisco, Calif. __ TE RE (1) | 28. 00-8. 50 2 8. 50-9. 00 28 28 
Savannah, Ga.......-- ~ocnconnnces| MGS. 3, 1088 | . 90 1.00 44 44 
Schenectady, N.Y----- : — (*) . 76- . 81 .95-1.00 | 40-50 | 48-50 
Springfield, Mass.............----.-------| (1) . 90-1. 00 1.10-1.15 |! 17-40 | 4448 
Syracuse, N.Y-.---.-- jvovcundibiacmel (1) . 90-1. 15 1,00-1.15 | (3) 40-50 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... _- ee er ees | (1) .75 81% 32 48 
Worgemeers mee... 553... . A aban (') .80- 90 -80- .90 50 50 
Stove mownters | 
Belleville, Til__.¢..........- Poa: Me | Jan. 1, 1932 | .67 3 48 48 
SSS SS aa . 60 . 70 28 28 
Chelsea, Mass...........---- ~cpeseenf a. €2es 24. 88 25. 20 16 40 
CNR FE nadie eu cn- 4 .-----| Sept. 2, 1932 . 60 8 48, 00 40 48 
Kalamazoo, Mich. -.-.....--..- ‘. J I .78 . 85 24 48 
a: ee eer Pw) .75 (?) 48 | (1) 
Nashville, Tenn------ Rn Fae anne Fie “ee (‘) . 35 45 59 59 
I 50 o Och bis nn vedotene nade iene | Jan. 1,1932 25.85 2 6. 50 24 | 2448 
inc cmoktacowecbhwebhabbncwedid (!) 26. 80 27.10 48 48 
ES,” SIRs A RE SE | Feb. 15, 1932 77%} . 85 48 48 
FA ie ncace has deccncectschidindl Cink: ane 28.25 | 29.40 18 40 
1 Not reported. 2 Per day. 3 Various. 4 Actually worked. 8 Per week. 





Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 





Manufacturing Industries 






N THE following table is presented information concerning wage- 

rate adjustments occurring between March 15, and April 15, 1933, 
as shown by reports received from manufacturing establishments 
supplying employment data to this Bureau. Of the 17,954 manu- 
facturing establishments included in the April survey, 17,578 estab- 
lishments, or 97.9 percent of the total, reported no change in wage 
rates over the month interval. The 2,459,255 employees not affected 
by changes in wage rates constituted 97.7 percent of the total number 
of employees covered by the April trend-of-employment survey of 
manufacturing industries. 

Decreases in wage rates were reported by 370 establishments in 64 
of the 89 industries surveyed. These ste bilebinaeane represented 2.1 
percent of the total number of establishments covered. The wage- 
rate decreases reported averaged 11.3 percent and affected 56,470 
employees, or 2.2 percent of all employees in the establishments 
reporting. 

Increases were reported in 5 industries in April averaging 9.6 
percent and affecting 541 employees in the establishments concerned. 
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TABLE 1.-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MONTH ENDING APRIL 15, 1933 
























































Number of establish- Number of emp) 
ate Total ments reporting having 
Industry ments oe mn de mee 
report- to) age age Wag 70 
— Ployees | wage | in- de- a in- . 
changes| creases | creases BES | creases . 
All manufacturing industries _-__- 17, 954 |2, 516, 266 | 17, 578 6 370 |2, 459, 255 54] 17) 
Percent of total. ---..-...--- 100. 0 100.0} 97.9} () 2.1 97.7 1) 29 
Food and kindred products: ; 

eee 979 | 62, 545 963 1 15} 61, 566 56 | 998 

I cu scitnnctitheuressants 330 16, 504 327 2 1 16, 320 174 | 10 

Ss actin daalidaimntineocuiel 305 5, 440 Se 5 5, 409 |... 31 

Confectionery................ 316 32, 432 308 1 7 31, 583 120 | 799 

FEE Eee ere « 419 15, 614 | 8 16, 290 j.-....__| R4 

Gc cectinadespeecicen 396 11, 183 ees 5 10, 919 |.....- .| 264 

Slaughtering and meat pack- 

_ eee eae ee 248 84,620 242 1 5| 83,481 59 | 1,080 
Sauget, Best... cccccccccecsee 55 3, 190 SS 5 ee | IPE es 
Sugar refining, cane........-- 14 7, 752 |S SE? Fe ee ibdat....|-- 

Textiles and their products: 

Fabrics: | 
Carpets and rugs.......-- 29 11, 551 . ) rie 2 Ck {an 75 
Cotton goods............- 664 | 225, 146 _. 4 ie 24 | 216, 428 |_....__- | 8,718 
Cotton small wares_..._.- 112 8, 617 DEP teakdscathibiniine« Say . 
Dyeing and finishing 

NS deme ciiaiencen 150 33, 537 tS 6 | a | 5,016 
TAG, GER wadidbencuocs 34 4, 963 GPS Part hee t | ’ 
FARES TES © 448 99, 549 | Se ae 10 4 »- aE 1,712 
Silk and rayon goods._.--_- 238 38, 855 _ 9 5 = 218 
Woolen and worsted 242 47,778 _ © Seat & eee is....... 1, 691 

Ee eA 

Wearing apparel: 

Clothing, men’s.......... 379 58, 562 | ae 7 87, G68 f.......- 914 
Clothing, women’s------- 445 28, 278 sg SERS 4 _ \ 2 ae 74 
Corsets and allied gar- 

SE iickibactansons ot 31 5, 377 ot SR es eS mee Soden... om ; 
Men’s furnishings_._....- 64 5, 317 Sle OS: 1 <9 SGPT 12 
pS SS eae 122 10, 074 SE RE Se Ee Ss 
Shirts and collars____--._- 109 12, 598 Ft REN 2 RIO En tines on 133 

Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and 

Sts Sane ced woke cues 67 7, 841 fe kk ae 
ce 41 4, 661 ik SY, 1 < | ee 78 
Cutlery (not including silver 

and plated cutlery), and 

Pb cittdtnticccdcoegie 131 8, 053 TS RPGS 1 | 10 
Forgings, iron and steel... .~_- 64 4, 943 | 7 Sars 3 \ 7 a 232 
0 Ce 106 19, 859 OP Sdeeddens 5 TEE Ena couse 873 
Iron and steel_..............-- 202 | 172,455 BP Elsdncounakeuaiaah’ a 
Plumbers’ supplies... .....-..- 70 5, 986 | 1 ae 53 
Steam and hot-water heating 

apparatus and steam fit- 

IRIS Se S58 Sara 97 12, 686 fy eee 2 pg nee 188 
rl dditaiciite, oddts daisies 159 14, 742 BEd. danicala 2 BGO Geucieeed 45 
Structural and ornamental 

 k . EE 197 13, 320 |g REESE 5 a ae 124 
Tin cans and other tinware - - - 60 8, 226 |» erry 1 S| er 16 
Tools (not including edge 

tools, machine tools, files, 

GD ccc nctndkadincee« 126 6, 226 RETO 1 OS } 7 
WE MBUNE Ri sche sikbiwidenkessd 68 4, 761 OF Sida deahe 1 FOE Aestusen 3 

Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 

Agricultural implements. --.- 76 6, 783 . Y Seer 2 6666 1........ 128 

Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating ma- 

iaithinmaitghtnticlemiiemind 38 12, 175 IRIE: 2 oF ere 52 

Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies_-_-...._. 297 95, 174 | i Renee as 16 82, 815 |........ 12, 359 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 

and waterwheels-__......._. 14, 344 TS iidikbais 3 Pe, Pipcbatee 202 
Foundry and machine shop v4 

REESE SEE 1, 052 § 5B Ae 33 86, 066 |........ 4, 620 

achine tools................ 145 9, 289 oe ere 1 9, 260 |........ 30 
Radios and phonographs- -... 42 17, 377 ga ill 1 Rae lnwcndins 191 
Textile machinery and parts. 48 6, 301 ER 2 OG Fee tvevuiad 125 
Typewriters and supplies... 16 7, 695 , RS SS 2 Fa: Ataeghdvcies 14 

1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- T ments reporting— having— 
lish- otal 
Industry ments ee 
report- ployees No Wage Wage No wage Wage | Wage 
ng wage in de- chenees in- de- 
changes] creases | creases Nges | creases | creases 



















Nonferrous metals and their parts: 
Aluminum manufactures..... 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
UGccctatecwceeousesssaccce 
Clocks and watches and time- 
recording devices........... 
JOWEithabbbwetchivcciocso 
Lighting equipment_.._...... 
Silverware and plated ware-- 
Smelting and refining--cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. ....._... 
Stamped and enamelled ware. 
Transportation equipment: 
AWckbabannstdcs.ccsee 
Di ok niittiewicnicin ed 
Cars, electric and steam rail- 





Ss. Nicnanscoccece 
Railroad repair shops: 
Electric railro: 
Steam railroad 
Lumber and allied products: 
 itimerisnneconinad 


Turpentine and rosin_...____- 
Stone, clay and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... 


Marble, granite, slate, and 

other products_............ 
Potter 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes.............. 
REA SN a ES 





Paper and printing: 
| TIE CR 
Paper and pulp-...--- ae ae 
Printing and publishing: | 
Book and job_..........- 


N — and periodi- 


ee ee ee 


Cottonseed, oil, cake,and meal 
ts’ preparations. ..... 

ss vdcnsmiechcce | 

Fertilizers 

Paints and varnishes......... 

Petroleum refining........... 

paves and allied products. -. 


eee ee ee 





ne eee ee ee 





oods, other than 
shoes, tires, and in- 
RL ee ch, ooinnneee 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 





240 


93 


394 
544 







212 
106 


326 
154 


311 


100 





288 
621 





OOF nsatiadue 9 
_ | eee 1 

TEP bascnades 3 
| ee 
OF Wiletnbidicnnbesna 
_ | Se eae 
SS ........ 2 


ied Cot te 


eee wwen 


184 


4 

5 

104 2 
322 1 3 
2 

6 

6 


152 


Siete Ce 
iti ted Chk 
eee ewe 


100 
SS fes<iece 


Seed ed 

















































378 





971 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between Mar 


and April 15, 1933, in 15 groups of nonmanufacturing industri 
presented in the followi ng table. 
No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite m 


and on 


pore 


eing and cleaning groups. 


Decreases in wage rates were ,; 
in the remaining “13 industries and increases were report: 


2 industries over the month interval. 
crease in rates reported in each of the several groups were as follows: 
Laundries, 9.6 percent; electric-railroad and motor-bus operation ; _ 
power and light, 9.7 percent each; telephone and telegraph, 10 ; 
cent; crude- petroleum producing, and banks, brokerage, insuranc 
and real estate, 11.7 percent each; quarrying and nonmetallic mining. 
12.4 percent; wholesale trade, 12.6 percent; bituminous coal minine 
a retail trade, 15.4 percent each; hotels, 15.7 percent; metalliferous 


mining, 18.9 percent; and canning and 


The average percents of ( 





Nn 


C- 


reserving, 23.9 percent 


Increases averaging 8.8 percent in wholesale trade and 10.2 percent 
in hotels were reported over the month interval. 


TABLE 2. 


MONTH ENDING APRIL 15, 1933 


-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


DURID 








Industrial group 





Anthracite mining. .........._.-- 
Percent of total 
Bituminous coal mining 
Percent of total 
Metalliferous mining-..........._- 
Percent of total 
a idan and nonmetallic min- 
in 


Crude petroleum producing —~ 
Percent of total 
Telephone and telegraph 
Percent of total 
Power ae eee... £05 bs cs ... 
Percent of total 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance-_._- 
Percent of total. ......-.--- a 
Wholesale trade.................- 
Percent of total...........---- 
WGbee MN oo a cdan ds. .5 2... 
Percent of total_..........---- 
Hotel ‘ 
Percent of total.............-- 
Canning and preserving---_-.---.-. 
Percent of total.............-- 
, FREES SSS TEED Se tam 
Percent of total.............-- 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Percent of total 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and 
PONE Gi dite ee snk =. 
Percent of total.........__. 


| 
} 











“| 


Number of establish- 
ments reporting— 


Number of employe: 
having— 








Estab-| Total 
lish- | number 
report- oO Jage 
- ployees wage in- 
changes! creases 
160 70, 625 | a 
100. 0 100.0} 100.0 }_.-..---|- 
1,490 | 186,221; 1,448 |_.....-- 
100. 0 100. 0 fy 5 
275 19, 756 | eae 
100. 0 100. 0 BA Livecisus 
652 19, 116 CIP foc tudinwe 
100. 0 100. 0 of | iy 
264 23, 604 - See 
100. 0 100. 0  £s hee 
7,855 | 260,498 | 7,821 |......-.- 
100. 0 100. 0 _ xe 
3,288 | 203,948; 3,157 |_...-.-- 
100. 0 100. 0 ot ae ee 
577 | 133, 476 | 
100. 0 100. 0 + gg eee 
2, 951 73, 591 2, 915 3 
100. 0 100. 0 98. 8 1 
17,296 | 358,516 | 17,243 |...._.-- 
100. 0 100. 0 eg RE ae 
2,630 | 130,546 | 2,606 3 
100. 0 100. 0 99. 1 re 
835 44, 266 | eee 
100. 0 100. 0 RS 
959 5A, 254 ae 
100. 0 100. 0 | {aaa 
324 10, 582 | ae 
100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 |_.--..-- 
3,382 | 129,877 | 3,337 |....-.-- 
100. 0 100. 0 * gy eee 




















Wage 
de- 
creases 


— _ 
o -S- ad ad 
Cork FOCI aD 


— 
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ww: 
wOwa 


_ 
re SOO to 





No | Wage | W 


wage 
changes 


in- 


creases | 





de 
cre 


1, 362 
1. { 








1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 

















tion covers 30,755 workers. 
agreement was reported for district 2 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, 
FEBRUARY 1 TO MA 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Wage Changes Reported by Trade Unions and Municipalities 
Since February 1933 


AGE and hour changes in trade-union agreements and those 

adopted by municipalities which were reported to the Bureau 
during the past month are shown in the following table. 
In addition a renewal of an existing wage 
22 of the United Mine Workers 
whic ‘+h covers the mines in the State of Wyoming. 
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Y 15, 1933 
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The tabula- 







AND LOCALITY, 































. a ay — | Date of | 
Industry or occupation and locality change | 
| | 
Barbers, Chattanooga, Tenn.-........--.- | Apr. 4 
Buil di ing trades: 
Bricklayers: 
SS ee eee May 1 
Rockville, Md ae 
Washington, D.C_- (8 AT .- es 5c. 
Electrical workers: 
Geneva, N.Y. | Mar. 16 
Lowell, Mass. want | Mar. 27 
Engineers, Indianapolis, Ind _-- Apr. 1 
Heat and frost insulators, Indianapolis, Ind_| Feb. 7 
Lathers: 
SI os on ok aceee eben Mar. 1 
kan a waomalnp cena Apr. 7 
Painters and paperhargers, Indi: anapolis, Ind.| Apr. 1 
Plumbers and steam fitters, Geneva, N.Y- .- 14 


Chauffeurs and teamsters, Oakland, Calif.: 
Taxicab drivers-._.- 





Hotel and restaurant workers, St. Louis, Mo.: 
gli iia otis nb wnsceeplpidewenc teichbidetbiiai 







Apr. 1 
cf | 





Metal trades, Dayton, Ohio, and vicinity: 








Molders and coremakers..- samt Ape. 36 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers: 
Cleveland, Ohio, and vicinity: 
Operators Si eae Mineniighy sa 'éwa wr din acsengaitinatil Apr. 7 
ED « Ab, a poanoncucsbabsind ccnne us 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Stage carpenters, electricians, and prop- !\Mar. 28 


Ne i iL. thes ameniimmaal 
Shreveport, La.: ! 

7 Sng ae | Mar. 25 

Stage employees__..........--- sin aha ns es ae 
Printing and publishing: 
Compositors and machine operators: 

Corpus Christi, Tex.: 
(os | Feb. 19 
Newspaper, day....-.----- Ray ae 
Newspaper, night - ---_-_-_--. | G0..... 


Job work 















Rate of wages— 





Hours per 















































































week— 
’ a a Before | After 
Before change} After change change | change 
(') (?) 66 66 
Per hour Per hour 
$1. 75 $1. 50 40 40 
1.75 1. 50 40 40 
1.75 1. 50 40 40 
1.01% . 85 40 40 
1. 00 yf 44 44 
1, 2744-1. 37% 1. 02-1. 10 44 44 
1. 06 85 40 40 
1. 05 ef 40 40 
1.62% 1.37% 40 40 
1. 25 1.00 44 44 
1. 4 : 
33. (4) 5g 59 
Per week Per week 
11. 25 10. 00 58 58 
10. 00 9. 00 55 55 
Per day Per day 
6. 00 5.40 | 8-16] 8-16 
Per week Per week 
29. 00-78. 92 21. 75-59. 20 34-42 34-42 
67. 50 50. 56 (7) | (7) 
54. 90 46.75 | 58 58 
56. 25 47.75 | 58 58 
58. 50 49.75 | 58 | 58 
55. 00 37. 50 49 | 35 
55. 00 47. 50 48 48 
43. 00 38. 7 44 44 
45. 00 40. 50 48 48 
48. 00 43. 20 48 48 
38. 70 35. 80 44 | 44 
40. 50 37. 46 48 | 48 
43. 20 39. 96 48 4s 
44.00 41. 00 44 44 
47.00 44. 00 44 44 
46. 00 42. 50 44 44 
Per hour Per hour 
1. 286 1.15 35 35 
1. 429 1, 28 35 35 
Per week Per week 
40. 00 37. 20 45 45 
41. 50 38. 60 45 45 
60. 00 50. 00 44 40 





Newspaper, day_...-....----- ye 
Newspaper, BEETS aaa Se 
Madison, Wis.: 
Job work, _ NESE Spans Sa Keccunea ane. 2B 
Job work, DGS sad nels dh i cisalah ve penne 
Scranton, Pa.—Job work-.....-...-.. Ratt Po Se Feb. 1 
Washington, D.C.: 
ERLE A Feb. 22 
Ss SEEDS cc ccerlenvnnacescle ocOCnanna 
Mailers: 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Re eee, oe 
Night work.._...- -abhlys Daa wk Lb eae 
Photoengravers—Philadelphia, Pa_..___.___- | Feb. 6 





1 65 percent of receipts. 

270 percent of receipts. 
3 And 40 percent of receipts over $45 per week. 
4 40 percent of receipts. 


5 Hours per day. 
6 Actual hours worked. 
1 Not reported. 
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Rate of wages— 
, : Date of 
Industry or occupation and locality change 
Before change} After change 
Street-railway workers: 
Camden, Edgewater, Elizabeth, Jersey City, 
Newark, New Brunswick, Paterson, and 
Union City, N.J.: 
Bus and car operators, shopmen, line Per hous Per hour 
department, and track department....| Apr. 1 $0. 61 $0. 55 
Washington, D.C.: 
Motormen, conductors, and bus opera- 
tors: 
PIII n-ne, snanisprenapnsigeapiatabainsisos Uh Apr. 1 - 50 45 
I a ag as Sas . 54 49 
.. et Sa ere aie wr ae . 56 . 51 
Municipal employees: 
Altoona, Pa.—School employees. -.-........--- Feb. 1 (7) (*) 
Boston, Mass.: 
Employees receiving less than $1,000 per 
, SER ARES A RE SR en Sa Apr. 21 (7) (*) 
Employees receiving between $1,000 and 
ERIE BS TEA BE: = (7) (20) 
Employees receiving over $1,600 per year_|_..do....-. (’) (#1) 
Fremont, Ohio: 

Police department: Per month 
ns mendes Feb. 16 (*) 125. 00 
oe a ee _..do. (7) 122. 00 
gS ee as eee ey (*) 110. 00 
Patrolmen, 1 year’s experience_.____|_.__.do___- (7) 114. 00 
Patrolmen, 2 years’ experience _ _ - a oi (7) 115. 00 
Patrolmien, 3 years’ experience - _ _ - _- = 6 (7) 119, 00 

Fire department: 

Chief of fire department. __-__--._._-- ee (7) 125. 00 
EES TS aa eS = Jes (7) 119. 00 
Lieutenant... ._--- Aes hope Se | cle (’) 119. 00 
EES APC SS Sener 2 ae (7) 114. 00 
RES RE ED SS eens oe ANS ao wn (7) 114. 00 

Waterworks department: 

Assistant superintendent of con- 
SNL, ccm abduct adtinda no<diedek en (7) 125. 00 
SSS OTR: * Oa i ae (7) 125. 00 
Per hour 
| Fa a Se a See wneddedioas do... (7) . 45 

Street department: Per month 

RS EE OE do___- (7) 125. 00 
/ Per hour 
PRE IEEE Pe ae ape 60. «.- (7) . 45 

Parks and buildings: Per month | 
Superintendent of a CF ete aS S she ates (7) 125. 00 
Janitors of city buildings-_-.........|...do._-- (7) 125. 00 

Per hour 
Laborers and assistants __-_-__........|...do___. (7) ; 

Incinerator plant: Per month 

Co BEY epee om ee ee (7) 115. 00 
Per hour 

a ee eee (7) 45 

SEAT ORES eee a” ae (7) ~ 45 

Filtration and water-department plant: 

Per month 
Cs ost bd Sh concn enon SS od (7) 120. 00 
Per hour 
CRs ic ttiecdcsactatt diet cs.acndcn SN iia (*) . 45 
Per month 
Superintendent and chemist - - - -._.-|...do.__- (’) 165. 00 
f Per year 
Director of service and safety. _..........|...do.-... (*) 1, 800. 00 
Moreho Parish, La.—Engineer, clerks, 
and road maintenance crews- ~~~ ------- May 1 (7) 12) 
|  e Peae BOI SgER ete Apr. 1 (7) (13) 
Pe inc kbstihiticnscccdttrinbtbcc seve Feb. 1 (”) (14) 
5 Hours per day. 1° 10 percent reduction; not to go below $950 
? Not reported. 11 15 percent reduction; not to go below $1, 
§ 20 percent reduction. 129 to 26 percent reduction. 
9 5 percent reduction. 13 § to 10 percent reduction. 











14 19 to 25 percent reduction. 
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Industry or occupation and locality 


Date of 
change 


Rate of wages— 





Before change 


After change 












Municipal employees—Continued. 
Peoria, Ill: 
General government: 


City clerk 
Stenographers -_-.........--- BB 
License collector... .............-..- 
0 RS a een 
Comptroller’s clerk --__---- ; 
Assistant comptroller __ ___-- 
City treasurer . TESS 
‘Treasurer’s clerk. _.._..--.._-- 
Corporation counsel. __----- 
Counsel’s stenographer - - -_- 
EE TEE 
EAT Reet 
City hall: 
RRR 9 aR 
Elevator operator... _- 
Police department: 


Superintendent... ............--- si 


Secretary - - 

Chief of detectives 

 Jicceccevisecak 
Fire department: 

First assistant chief_____-. 

Secretary 
Health department: 

Commissioner - .-.-.--.--- 

vidi itn Sine nnn ohn 

sa en i TEESE 5 

Milk inspector__.__ ---_- 
Quarantine officers __ - - -- ce 
Wholesale food inspector 
Public works department: 


SAE TAI STES 
RUST. EEC 
Superintendent of special assess- 
li hal ts lel wen ci 
EP 


Engineering division: 


eae SE Gy 
Assistant engineer_..........._-- wy 


0 ee Oe 
Sewer division: 
Superintendent...............--- 
he See. 6 co ddh daw aie 
Station operator._..........-.-- 
Street division: 
Superintendent...............-- 
Isolation hospital: 
Superintendent hhincoabiedee a 


Electrical division: 


ET ET ee ee a ae: 
Assistant inspector--.-.........--- wm 


Garbage fund. 


Deindsd se dhokeslhun cht ¢ 
gewood, N.J.: 

oard oi sducation employees... ......-- 
Police department...................-.- 
ERE DOT ee ee 


Southampton, N.Y.: 


ESSE ES See 
SE aT NEY Se 9, SRE GES 


Street commissioner. ...................- 
5 Hours per day. 


? Not reported. 











15 10 per cent reduction. 





Per year 
$3, 000. 00 
1, 200. 00 
1, 500. 00 
3, 000. 00 
1, 200. 00 
1, 800. 00 
1, 500. 00 
1, 200. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 200. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 800. 00 
1, 500. 00 
1, 200. 00 
3, 600. 00 
2, 100. 00 
2, 100. 00 
2, 220. 00 
1, 920. 00 
1, 200. 00 
4, 000. 00 
1, 200. 00 
1, 080. 00 
1, 800. 00 
1, 500. 00 
1, 200. 00 
8, 000. 00 
1, 500. 00 
1, 680. 00 
1, 200. 00 
3, 000. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 800. 00 
1, 080. 00 
1, 800. 00 
1, 248. 00 
1, 200. 00 
1, 800. 00 
1, 200. 00 
1, 000. 00 

500. 00 
900. 00 
500. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 680. 00 
1, 350. 00 
() 
Per week 
50. 00 
38. 00 

Per year 

2, 000. 00 
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a2 g222 bE SS S828 
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2, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 120. 

1, 680. 

1, 120. 
500. 
200. 
750. 
200. 

1, 866. 

1, 568. 

1, 250. 


ti i a) 
ee 
onan 
eee 


(15) 
Per week 
47. 00 
35. 00 


Per year 
1, 200. 00 





16 8 percent reduction. 





Hours per 
week— 
Before | After 
change | change 
(7) (7) 
() | 
() | () 
(7) (7) 
(7) (7) 
() | () 
) | 
C | 
(7) (7) 
) | () 
(7) (7) 
(7) (7) 
mM | © 
(7) (7) 
(7) (7) 
(7) (7) 
® | & 
) (7) 
() | () 
™ | © 
) (7) 
) (7) 
”) (7) 
7 (7) 
° es 
(7 (7) 
T (7) 
8 | & 
y (7) 
8 1 & 
3 (7) 
7 (7) 
7 7) 
318 
7 7 
81 8 
(") (”) 
7 7 
7 7 
7 7 
7 7 

7 

8 | 8 

(*) (”) 

8 | 8 
58 

8 | & 

(7) (7) 
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Rate of wages— - 
Industry or occupation and locality Date of - 
change Befo: 
Before change] After change | | )° | 
Municipal employees—Continued. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.: 
Fire department: Per month Per month 
Chief an —— Feb. 16 (7) $175. 00 ( 
Assistant chief |.-.do (7) 150. 00 ( 
Captain a oe do (*) 140, 00 (7) 
Lieutenant ; > | do (7) 135. 00 (7) 
Chauffeur and tillermen. do (7) 125. 00 (7 
Firemen |_..do (") 120. 00 (7) 
Skilled electrician a 1 ee (7) 135. 00 (7) 
Police department: 
Chief_._. do (7) 175. 00 (7) 
Lieutenant : do (7) 140. 00 (7) 
Desk sergeant |_..do @) 120. 00 (7) 
Policemen _- : |_..do (7) 120. 00 (7) 
Winona, Minn.: 
Firemen Apr. 1 $125. 00 112. 50 84 
Policemen ..do- 125. 00 112. 50 56 











’ Not reported. 


Wages of Needle Workers in Puerto Rico, 1932-33 


HE average hourly earnings of 4,723 employees in the needle-w« 

industry in Puerto Rico in 1932-33 were 8.9 cents, and thei 
average actual hours per week were 37.2. The average actual week|\ 
arnings of these workers were only $3.32. The accompanying ta}))i- 
lation is based on more detailed statistics forwarded to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Department of Labor 0! 
Puerto Rico: 
WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE NEEDLE-WORK INDUSTRY IN PUERTO II 















































T 3 Average hours 
en os per week Average earnin 
- yen ioe of 
ccupation ish- 7 4 Per wee 
mente ws Full —_ Per F 
report- o time  & hour Full Act 
ing time F 
IE Gh ine ta air ke animes ne TB ay ; 4 40 48.0 37.8 | $0.065 | $3.11 $2 
nn ee 1l 27 48. 0 40.8 . 087 4.19 
en  atmealibeaa one 5 35 48.0 46.1 . 055 2. 65 
EL RE Te OE 16 21 48. 5 46. 5 . O85 4.14 
Desseaera........2... Pelee A ek Sa aia : 5 5 47.7 46. 1 .314 15. 00 14 
Ts Ree a ae ae 7 13 48. 2 44.7 111 5. 35 { 
ROE ey igs CPO Te OS 20 36 47.9 47.3 . 286 13. 72 13 
EPR. siti ncicesildw ch i eS ee 19 35 47.4 45.1 .119 5. 67 5 
Embroiderers and drawn-work makers. - 26 &45 47.8 36. 2 . 058 2.77 2 
EE RRS Ie te i PIE ae Ae 20 338 46. 3 38. 6 . 058 2. 68 2. 2 
en ii ee y 24 48.0 28. 0 . 061 2. 93 ] 
pS a a ae ee iy ee eee 2 3 48. 0 38. 7 . O80 3. 84 3 
Hand sewers. ___- cL ctiiliitind dhuow owe tak tpasiae 16 201 46.75, 39.3 . 057 2. 67 2 
Bee SP ae Ce a ae. Wee REM 2 ; 62 768 47.9 31.8 . 079 3. $2 2 
SE ya? eee Te 2 6 47.3 43.0 . 038 1.81 l 
NE Seer EEE CS ET 25 49 48.0 38. 8 .170 8. 16 6 
i Sala RT eA Ne iS ; 44 1, 532 46.7 35.9 . 105 4. 92 3. 8 
TEED TD TP LEE: 6 23 48. 0 44.2 . 054 2. 59 2.4 
POG i es kde aes OT Sea) Sy, . Yee 34 144 7.8 43. 1 . O87 4.15 3 
ee ir Mas natieldtne 6 a 10 11 48.9 47.1 . 145 6. 96 6.8 
Receiving clerks__.___- te LS ee a pee 30 &9 47.9 45. 6 . 098 4. 68 4.4 
FET eet uida delve baee 12 59 47.5 28. 8 . 066 3. 14 1. 91 
pe SS ie ST ee Saget oes. OES 51 205 47.5 44.1 . 096 4. 54 4, 2 
Sample makers__.........-.--.- Bs Se Sig arty We Il 54 47.9 42.7 . 054 2. 58 2.3 
Sewing-machine mechanics___..............-- 9 10 47.9 45, 2 . 239} 11.46 10. 80 
Un NII ng Be es & 13 47.4 39. 2 . 078 3. 69 3. 
I eS ie i ne 41 168 47.8 37.3 . 079 3.77 2. 9! 
Supervisors.............. wcll dite Ciesditiy <ililaiacakh : 15 34 47.3 45.8 . 178 8. 41 8.1 
5 SR ls TIES EE i ie ian Tea 13 139 47.7 38. 1 . 098 4. 68 3.7 
Wy GBlNOr NN s = i eee 6 ne keen , 33 96 47.9 33. 3 . 075 3. 59 2. 50 
I ee a 91 4,723 7.3 37. 2 . 089 4, 21 3. 32 
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Wages in France in October 1932 


HE annual wage study made by the General Statistical Bureau 

of France ' gives the average wages of certain classes of workers 

who are represented in nearly all localities and which furnish, there- 

fore, uniform elements of comparison. The information is furnished 

by officers of trade councils, employers’ organizations, and mayors or 

other competent persons. It should be pointed out that the rates 

siven in the following tables do not reflect the partial unemployment 

revailing in many of the industries, which results in reduced earnings. 

Table 1 gives the hourly wages in different occupations in October 
1931 and 1932, in Paris and other cities. 

Tape 1.-AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES IN OCTOBER 1931 AND 1932, 

BY OCCUPATION 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents] 


Average hourly wages in 
































































































Paris and its environs Cities other than Paris 
Occupation 1931 1932 1931 1932 
French Cue French | United | French United | French | United 
States : States ; States . States 
soars | eur- ee cur- aoe cur- Aocont cur- 
ency | rency | Te™°Y | reney ©Y | rency ¥ | rency 
Males | Francs | Cents | Francs| Cents | Francs| Cents | Francs| Cents 
Brewers. ua Ret orm: whee! or ae 3.52} 12.8] 3.6 13.7 
Printers, compositors. ‘a si -| 6.95 27.2 6. 70 26.3 4.45 17.4 4. 43 17.4 
Book binders - a 5. 35 21.0 5. 35 21.0 4. 27 16.7 4.2 16.7 
Tanners...- eed VEER! a See 3. 80 14.9 3. 70 14.5 
Saddlers, harness makers. fies soto bag va SRR 3.80] 14.9] 3.74 14.7 
Shoe makers... 4 . oes pes eee CE S Sepopeerr:: 3. 65 14.3 3. 56 14.0 
Tailors........---- | 6.50 25. 5 5. 75 22. 5 4.10 16. 1 4.01 15.7 
Dyers, scourers ie TANGER, SLES. + Sera 3.77 14.8 3. 74 14.7 
Weavers. ..-.- SE GFE Re!) RO ES 3. 23 12.7 3. 08 12. 1 
Rope makers. HF ER CL RT Here 3. 48 13. 6 3. 38 13. 2 
W heelwrights_ -- Ft, EE STA OPE i eee 4. 06 15.9 3. 87 15. 2 
Wood turners- | 6.75 26. 5 6. 35 24.9 4.17 16.3 4. 07 16.0 
Coopers... .-- SF RG, A SS ili ieiioih 4. 07 16. 0 3. 94 15.4 
Cabinetmakers 6. 75 26. 5 6. 35 24.9 4. 30 16.9 4.16 16. 3 
Upholsterers - . - A eee: RO RR 4. 27 16.7 4.14 16. 2 
Pit sawyers.. - | 6.59 TO Eevitekic. sid odaes 4.10 16. 1 3. 94 15. 4 
Carpenters. ---- §. 50 25. 5 6. 25 24.5 4. 39 17.2 4. 26 16. 7 
Joiners... . 6. 25 24.5 6. 10 23.9 4.16 16.3 4. 00 15.7 
C oppersmiths. : : en Mee: one AE 4. 47 17.5 4.39 17.2 
Tinsmiths R Dees a SSR ae 4.17 16,3 4, 02 15.8 
Plumbers. . .- 6. 50 25. 5 6. 25 24.5 4. 32 16.9 4.13 16. 2 
Blacksmiths_ : 6. 10 23.9 6. 10 23. 9 4. 29 16.8 4. 08 16. 0 
Farriers_ ..- ’ a RN TORE Pe NI CS SE 4. 00 15.7 3. 87 15.2 
Stovemakers. as : Pea aseeeees ME Pld Geleesanal 4, 20 16. 5 4.10 16. 1 
Locksmiths - oie fe la Ss * 25. 5 6. 25 24. 5 4.15 16.3 3. 97 15. 6 
Fitters .. SO ay ee ae. ‘ ae! a KR mee mee CHOU PETS URES SG 4, 23 16.6 
Metal turners........-...--- : 6.10 23.9 6. 00 23. 5 4. 37 17.1 4. 32 16.9 
Ais 3. ah due wand |oe cabvenleconcens 6. 00 ye o_o 4. 30 16.9 
SS RE ike a, aS Rael se Bee, 4. 47 17.5 4.41 17.3 
TE eo, a. wa hunk oe eutienainnats 6. 50 25. 5 6. 25 24.5 4. 07 16. 0 3. 80 14.9 
EE ERED ree Sanaa ee ‘. 9. 25 36. 3 9. 25 36. 3 4. 67 18.3 4. 43 17,4 
Rk i ii 6. 50 25. 5 6. 25 24.5 4, 42 17.3 4, 20 16. 5 
| SIRES a oy Paes 6. 25 24.5 6. 00 23.5 3. 75 14.7 3. 55 13.9 
Roofers. ....._-. ET ee EEE, 6. 50 25. 5 6. 25 24.5 4. 38 17.2 4, 23 16. 6 
REG i hie, ocdengacence 6. 50 25. 5 5, 85 22. 9 4.17 16.3 4. 02 15.8 
Ornamental-stone cutters. _....._..-- 7. 50 29. 4 7. 50 29. 4 5. 21 20. 4 5. 05 19.8 
Brickmakers._. Eg Seinapecedionee eho 5 6. 50 a 6 tes 6.2% See a 15. 2 3. 82 15. 0 
i bes de ee Pa ie i ti wile 3. 83 15.0 3. 80 14.9 
tee rer a GPS BE. 6. 65 26.1 6. 00 | 23. 5 4.09 16.0 3. 97 15. 6 
Motormen (tramway * <A Re ee: RAT | SS lac auadl komebaues Jostenu 4.02 15.8 
{ ‘onductors (tramways) .............. pe eneeee|-a------|----22+-|----n22-fo-eeeee-]+------ 3, 87 15, 2 
el lil a te SAI ea Fld uu th hae a Oe aes 4.11 16.1 
TP ge ar yr eee ees. 2 ee fialadad 3. 15 123] 3.04 11.9 
Average, all occupations__-_---- 6.6 | 25.9 6. 34 3 | 24. 9 4. 08 16.0 3. 99 15. 6 
vs = 








tFrance. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France. January-March 
1933. pp. 229-245, 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES IN OCTOBER 1931 AN 
BY OCCUPATION—Continued _ 





















































Average hourly wages in-— 
Paris and its environs Cities other than Pp 
Occupation 1931 1932 1931 
— a 
French | UBited | Prench | United | rrench | United French ted 
States States States han 
a. aw oe | aoe fe eee | cure | 
rency rency rency rency | Tency rency | tency |r a ; 
Females Francs | Cents | Francs| Cents | Francs| Cents Francs | Cente 
RE ROE 7 SRE RR Se ieee alo a erg, eR SUPE 2. 48 9.7 2.44 ( 
NNN oo Bt i de Gees , UE Seat IS tia 2. 45 9.6 2. 36 9 3 
pag OEE SEES Se See Hea 2. 29 9.0 2. 22 7 
Waistcoat makers-.--.-.........-- Tees een 2. 45 9.6 2. 38 ) 3 
OS Se ee ed ae See Se By 2. 49 9.8 2. 38 | " 
Embroiderers.- . - - - -- Ra See AEE, TR BAS ERE, Es 2. 43 9.5 2. 35 | 
i ET ae abt a a 2. 38 9.3 2.31 | I 
Average, all occupations_......_|_...._-- warns 2. 42 | 9.5 9 35 9.9 








Table 2 shows the average weekly wages paid to female workers in 
dressmaking and lingerie shops and the average monthly wages paid 
in fashionable dressmaking shops in 1932. “The rates in the latter 
group have been in effect since 1930, but in the dressmaking and 
ingerie shops there. was a reduction in all the occupations ranging 
from 15.80 francs (61.9 cents) to 25.20 francs (98.8 cents) per week 
for regular workers and from 7 francs to 27.95 francs (27 cents to 
$1.10) for apprentices. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY AND MONTHLY WAGES IN FRENCH DRESSMAKING 
SHOPS, OCTOBER 1932 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par =3.92 cents] 























French cur- United States 
rency currency 
Occupation 
Weekly rates 
Dressmaking and lingerie shops: Francs 
First hands, female___-_------- a AA laste ells ss «ioc pliable nme cit elinaeane a 192. 60 $7. 55 
LY ne Daicinn ch udp dindnnnadudigpesessne wane ades 138. 00 5. 41 
ed SE, Da hanintebshianenanmebbhatevndutemadeniehes 92. 10 3. 61 
IIIS orca ish hin hhc <p dlinginns sab cdiacwsntiinivo<tedassi 45. 20-54. 85 1. 80-2. 15 
Monthly rates 
Fashionable dressmaking shops: Francs 
Skilled fitters. _____- pS Al AOE eS EES SP A Se At Se | nee ey 936. 00 $36. 69 
NEB ci SEE LITE TE EE a, AO ES 748. 40 29. 34 
IE cs the dias <sdparnd nie he Dated a wiiv ade ik tak tinge tates nadia 520. 00 20. 38 
Apprentices-_._._...- ROT SANEN Bh 2 BL A EE SSE, SE I 208. 00-280. 00 8. 15-10. 98 











A comparison of wages and cost of living (table 3) as represented 
by the cost of board and lodging for an unmarried worker in the same 
localities for which data for wages were secured shows that wages in 
the past five years have followed changes in the cost of board and 
lodging rather closely. Thus, from 1928 to 1931 the wages of males 
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increased 18 percent, while the price of board and lodging increased 
19 percent, and from 1931 to 1932 there was a decline of 3 percent 
both in the average wages and in living costs. 






Table 3. -AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND COST OF BOARD AND LODGING IN FRANCE, 
‘ OCTOBER 1931 AND 1932 





[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents} 








October 1931 October 1932 | Index numbers 
| 


(1911= 100) 











Item 








French — French pe October | October 
currency currency currency currency 1931 1932 



































Daily wages: Francs Francs 
Mie ithe ccvnbdccotanvénudes s- 33. 60 $1. 32 32. 54 $1. 28 729 706 
W ie 6nd bak wren doensgwatbipeas 19. 73 77 19. 03 75 862 831 
Cost of board and lodging per month------ 537. 00 | 21. 05 522. 00 20. 46 | 767 746 














Wages in French coal mines increased from the latter part of 1928 
to the last quarter of 1930. Reductions in the general bonus paid 
on the basic wage were made in 1931, however, following a joint 
agreement concluded March 28, 1931, and still further decreases were 
made in 1932. From April 1, 1931, to April 1, 1932, the average 
wages were reduced 12 percent. Table 4 shows the average daily 
wages of underground and surface workers in 1931 and 1932, by 
quarters. 


TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF UNDERGROUND AND OF SURFACE WORKERS 
IN FRENCH COAL MINES, 1931 AND 1932, BY QUARTERS 














[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents] 













Average daily wages of— 








Underground and 


Underground 
surface workers 


workers Surface workers 







Date 
















. United United United 
currency | States | currency | States | currency | States 
currency currency currency 















































1931: Francs Francs 
First quarter -_-.---- dicbebgiekese 39. 93 $1. 57 29. 81 $1.17 36. 89 $1. 45 
Second quarter.............-- nhibasbibinies 38. 38 1. 50 28. 85 1.13 35. 43 1. 39 
NERS es ae ae Ee 38. 15 1. 50 28. 67 1,12 35. 18 1, 38 
Fons ST eisence ic toh warden wien 38. 24 1.5) 28. 64 1.12 35. 23 1. 38 
es 5 Lo viewoboubiacves 36. 84 1, 44 27. 79 1.09 33. 97 1. 33 
ES SRS OE ee 35. 27 1. 38 26. 24 1. 03 32. 35 1, 27 
Third quarter___-_____-- EEE eS RES 35. 31 1. 38 26. 27 1. 03 32. 52 1. 27 
ea Shen 35. 43 1. 39 26. 63 1. 04 32. 61 1. 28 









In connection with the law of December 15, 1922, extending the 
workmen’s compensation law to cover agricultural workers, each 
prefect is required to furnish a table of wages classified by occupa- 
tions and, when possible, by locality. ‘These reports are made every 
two years. The average wages of agricultural workers vary greatly 
in the different departments. The lowest yearly wages reported for 
laborers were 3,000 francs ($117.60), in the Department of Corse, 
while the highest wages, 9,000 francs ($352.80), were paid in the 
Department of Maine-et-Loire. The wages of farm hands varied 
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from 4,129 frances ($161.86) in Loire-Inferieure to 10,500 
($411.60) in the Department of Cantal, while the annual w; 
teamsters ranged from 5,100 francs ($199.92) in the Departn 
Pas-de-Calais to 9,300 francs ($364.56) in the Department of } 
et-Loire. Among woman farm laborers, the lowest wages 
francs ($50.96), were found in the Department of Finistere ay 
highest, 6,500 frances ($254.80), in the Department of Marne. 
the wages of farm servants ranged from 2,400 frances ($94.08) | 
Department of Gers to 7,500 franes ($294) in the Departm 
Maine-et-Loire. These wages include all payments in kind. 
Table 5 shows the average daily and yearly wages of the diffe, 
classes of farm workers in 1930 and 1932: 





TABLE 5.—AVERAGE DAILY AND YEARLY WAGES OF DIFFERENT CLASS] 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN FRANCE IN 1930 AND 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of france at par=3.92 cents] 



































Average wages in— 
1930 | 1932 
lati a 
Sex and occupation Per day Per year | Per day Per year 
| | a | 
4 Tni Inite ; . | Ur 
French a | French jb arees | French | oe French | 4g, 
» Oe .- . » our DO be : la aay | Ole . . . a 5 
| currency currency | currency | currency | currency | currency CUFTENEY | oreo 
PVA iii ass i ees de SE eat! Oe aes 
Males: Francs | Francs | | Francs | Francs 
Laborers. : 2. 50 $0. 88 6, 202 $243. 12 22. 35 $0. 88 6, 150 
Farm hands 20. 85 82 6, 690 262. 25 20. 75 | 81 6, 549 | 
Teamsters 23. 73 . 93 7, 407 291. 53 23. 00 | . 90 7, 120 
Females: | | 
Laborers 15. 41 | . 60 3, 933 154. 17 15. 38 | . 60 3, 930 | 
Farm servants-. 14. 74 . 58 | 4, 806 | 188. 40 | 14. 72 | . 58 4, 709 | 
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General Survey of Wages in Italy, 1932! 


'{E economic depression and the resultant decrease in inter- 

national trade, with the consequent creation of unemployment, 
have produced a small though consistent decline in the wages paid to 
workers in the various fields of industry throughout the Kingdom of 
italy. There are a few industries, however, where there has been 
no change in the past year, but there are none that display any 
increase In the wages paid. The efforts of the administration to 
croup workers into classes, or unions, that has been in progress for 
some years still continue and these unions attempt to care for and 
protect their respective memberships in questions of employment, 
wages, and hours of labor. The minimum wage scale is the one paid 
in most instances where there is a collective agreement between any 
croup of workers and the employers. 
- The rates at which labor is paid throughout Italy have been 
standardized since July, 1931, this having been made possible by the 
fact that all standard branches of labor in Italy are now unionized 
by the Government and minimum wage scales have been established 
for both urban and country labor. 

Wages are fixed on an hourly basis for an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week, and while overtime is provided for, it may be said that except 
in very rare cases no workman is at present earning ‘overtime 
pay”, due to the scarcity of employment and the necessity of dis- 
tributing such work as is available among the greatest number of 
workmen. No law exists against ‘“‘overtime”’ labor, but employers 
are cooperating with the Government in endeavoring to keep the 
unemployment figure low. 

The standard overtime pay is fixed at 15 percent over the regular 
wages for daytime work, and 40 percent for work performed at night, 
on Sundays, or legal holidays. 

Having established a wage scale, the Government met the social 
problem by making obligatory ‘‘workmen’s insurance”’ and union 
taxes. This insurance covers old age, unemployment, tuberculosis, 
and inability to continue work from some cause other than sickness 
(i.e., paralysis, etc.). The cost of such insurance is borne by employer 
and workman alike, each contributing about 4.40 percent of the wage 
paid or received. Each workman possesses an insurance booklet, 1n 
which special stamps are affixed and canceled at specified periods by 
the employer. Any failure by an employer on this score results in a 
fine. 

Nearly all classes of workmen have sickness-insurance benefits 
under mutual benefit groupings. This insurance gives free medical 
care, and half wages for 6 weeks and quarter wages for the ensuing 
6 weeks, but nothing thereafter. To be entitled to sickness insurance 
a workman must have paid at least 40 weekly premiums. 

Accident insurance is also obligatory for all classes of workmen 
(including salesmen and clerks) whose wages do not exceed 800 lire 
($42.08)? per month. The cost of such insurance is borne by the 





1 This article was prepared from reports by Joseph Emerson Haven, American consul, Florence; Calvin 
Hawley Oakes, American vice consul, Genoa; Jose de Olivares, American consul, and Guiuseppe Fantoni, 
clerk, horn: E. Talbot Smith, American consul, Milan; Wales W. Signor, American vice consul, Naples; 
David H. Buffum, American vice consul, Palermo; T. Jaeckel, American consul general, Rome; Rollin 
R. Winslow, American consul, and Edmund de Drago, clerk, Trieste; William W. Heard, American consul, 
Turin; and John Corrigan, American consul, and Claude B. Chiperfield, American vice consul, Venice. 
2 Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira at par=5.26 cents. 
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contractor or employer. Taxes on income are not impose. 
workmen. 

Under the law a workman is entitled to a vacation of 6 da < Der 
annum with pay and also to legal holidays. No workman is titled 
to a vacation, however, who has not been employed by his pr; cipal 
for at least 4 months. 

Normal discharge of a workman must be preceded by formal :\otice 
of at least one week, and when discharged he is entitled to receive , 


as 


indemnity one extra day’s pay for every 4 months of service performed, 


upon 





Wages in Various Italian Industries 


AveERAGE hourly wages in a number of important industries are 
shown in table 1 for the Genoa, Milan, and Palermo districts as of 
June, 1932. 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN THE GENo, 
MILAN, AND PALERMO DISTRICTS, JUNE 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira at par=5.26 cents] 
































Genoa Milan Palerm 
xem oe ry? 
Industry Italian | G™td) tratian | Umited | teatian | United 
cur- cure cur- | our. | cur- ' 
rency | rency | T"°Y | reney | TeCPY | ,, 
Lire Cents Lire Cents Lire | Ce 
BINED s 5 « < 008 catendomengncepotngéeeghoagepececies 2. 02 10. 6 2.2 11.6 1. 20 | 
Mining and quarrying. ___...-_-_- Vilih aohwnedbah caedes 2.18 11.5 2. 84 14.9 1. 80 | 
ins cb incrtinhow harden askomgthh+e<admminre 2. 61 13.7 2. 45 12.9 2. 00 | 
China, pottery, and glass____-_- eo RD * Share 5 aka 2. 45 12.9 2. 49 13. 1 
Mechanical and metallurgical - --.........-.-.-----...- | 281 14.8 2. 68 14.1 2. 00 0.5 
, RCS ERE a ER ame SR RS NE RRM 1, 45 7.6 a AG. 2. 40 d | 
Oils oii ks a iees a wcdb wide evevietondeuet in eed mdie 1.9 a 
OO tines sen oh davai MRAniaAethgy mn oc laeaasiecal <7 13.7 1. 86 9.8 1. 45 | 
EE i ENS ELE aid | 2. 37 12. 5 2. 63 13.8 1. 98 | 
RO RE TEE See cee Pe PES SES ae | 2.64 13.9 2. 05 10.8 1.70 | 
I itt 0. wadineudandncamneeeonat NS OM Bie 16.8 3. 31 17.4 2. 05 
Miscellaneous--_----.------ PPE OR ae +R St EE SS al we 11.3 2. 26 11.9 1.70 8 
Ee TE Sige eee ae ee a © |-----0-- lode eating 2. 46 pm ds-..- 
Average._.........-..- tyes Ow ete eT | 2. 47 | 13.0| 2.07 10.9} 1.82 | 9. f 





! July 31, 1932. 


Minimum hourly wage rates of workmen in the Florence district in 
1932 are given in table 2. 
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[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira at par=5.26 cents! 
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Occupation 


City 


Italian 
currency 


Country 















United : United 
States | [tallan | States 
currency | ~ y currency 















Bricklayers. 
Bricklayers’ assistants_- 


Bridge builders. -....--- 
Laborers (pick and shovel). 
Laborers’ assistants... ...-- 
Plasterers i i aspesnece te 
Cabinetmakers............-- 
Carpenters, first class-. .__- 
Carpenters, second class__- 
Straw-hat makers, hand_. 
Stonemasons..........-.-- 
Stonecutters...- eataih ane 
GS: a 
Painted cal ke awocn 
Varnishers - - wisda 
Varnishers’ assistants sas 
Plumbers, first class 
Plumbers, second class 
Blacksmiths. . .. ~~. 
Mechanics. .-.-.---- 
Mechanics’ assistants 
Electricians......-.- 
Oe 
Mattress makers... -- 
Decorators. 
Typographers: 
Compositors - - - 
Mechanics. .__- 
Assistants... .-- 
Bookbinders.. . 
Bakers _- F 
Bakers’ assists ants - 
Street-car conductors 
Street-car motormen 


Laborers (hod carriers, etc.) - - Liaw Ge 


Cement workers............. 





Lire 

49 
10 
89 
30 
10 
40 
76 
76 
90 
30 
6% 
90 
90 
65 
80 
45 


PEWS NYP ENNNPNENPNPNNEENNNNENNENL 
) Go 220K on 


RSESSERAS 





Cents 
13. 1 
11.0 

9.9 


11. 


$9 9 Sr PS 99 § NS 
SOCONAAENDWOUGUNOGWOOH WANES 





Lire 


.10 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE 


HOURLY WAGES 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira at par = 5.26 cents] 


For male workers in the principal manual occupations in the city of 
Palermo, average hourly wages are shown as of July 31, 1932. 


OF MALE WORKERS IN THE CITY OF 
PALERMO, ITALY, JULY 31, 1932 























, United 
Italian States 
cur- eur- 

rency 


rency 


Occupation 


Italian 
cur- 
rency 





United 
States 








rency 












Car 
Joiners. 
Stonecutters. __._- 
Helpers, building trades: 


Second class 


Assistant masons............. 
i i 
| le ERATE REE EES S 


SES ci 


Lire Cents 














2. 05 10.8 || Diggers and road hands__..._..__- 
1. 25 6.6 || Machinists. ......_- 
2. 05 10.8 || Plumbers, electricians, etc_______- 
2. 05 10.8 || Truck and car drivers......._.__- 
2. 05 10.8 || Auto-truck drivers. 
2. 05 10.8 

Average. -..... 
1, 55 8.2 
1. 45 7.6 


oY 
















1. 50 7.9 
2. 50 13. 2 
2. 20 11.6 
1. 85 9.7 
2. 70 14.2 
1, 96 10.3 
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Wage rates in various industries appear in table 4: 






































TABLE 4.—-WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN ITALY, 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira at par=5.26 cents] 
NT ne ne | a ” . 
Hourly rate | | iH 
er ee pee 
Industry, occupation, and locality | Italian| U.S. || Industry, occupation, and locality | ] “s 
cur- cur- ( ny 
rency | rency | r -. 
Aca RNIN cceabalaana ee —— - = 
Building industry— Turin ! Cement and lime industry— 
Building construction: Messina—Continued ] ' 
Plasterers and carpenters, first Lire | Cents || Carpenters. ae . @ 
class oa aallata th gla TE | 3.10} 16.3 || Carpenters’ helpers. bie 3] ‘ 
Brick: uyers | and carpenters, | Masons ee bg 2 
second class Ce © | 2.95 15.5 || Laborers_-_- ean aoiiuiiiien 1. 
Bricklayers (repairs) r | 2.75 14.5 || Unskilled labor, under .18 years, ~ 
Apprentices __--_-.--- eile 2. 55 13. 4 and women.-..........- sathbedeic | 6.0 
Plaster mixers 2. 90 15.3 
Shovel workers , 2. 30 12. 1 Chemical fertilizer industry— 
Scaffold builders, helpers- - - 2.15} 11.3} tome 3 
Common laborers— 
Over 18 years_.- 2. 10.5 || Skilled workers: 
16 to 18 years - 1. 65 8.7 | RR ae Stead. 2. 60 7 
Under 16 years_ . 1, 45 7.6 || Second class. . ry 7 
Common laborers (upkeep): | po RET Sule Se 2. 0 
Over 18 years....- + 2. 00 10. 5 | Semiskilled workers: 
16 to 18 years. __- , 1, 35 7.1 First class 1. OF 
Under 16 years. -.-.--.--- 1,15 6. 0 |) Second class. 1. 78 2 
Asphalt workers: || Common laborers. 1. 6: 
Laborers whoapply asphalt 2. 95 15. 5 | Be RE AAS 1.2 
Asphalt workers’ helpers- 2. 30 12.1 || | 
Hand workers— ! Chemical fertilizer industry— 
Over 18 years.........- 2.00} 10.5 | Venice % 
16 to 18 years- -_- nm 1. 65 8.7 || op: . R 
Under 16 years. -_..--- 145] 7.6| — workers: = : 
Pavement work: a Class. ------.-------------- bo é‘ 
Mosaic makers-...........-.-.. 3.10} 16.3 eae pe meg power ey fant’ ms = 
Pavement makers.co------"—--] $10) 163 | semiskiled worker 
Hand workers; #  — teria Class... ..-... Rveemrsere ee | 290) 10.0 
J @ a epaer ne 2.00; 10.5) Second class. .........-- — i ; i b os 
Be ha! poeoa 7 ,- . 6 | Common lJaborers................--- ) to | to 
=< . a 7 yer ~oe-= - « Be . | 1. 66 | o 7 
a street stone Apprentices under 16 years__-_.-__-- . 65 | 4 
DC) a se 3.40} 17.8 || ees 
Stone pavers.........-.--- 3.30] 17.4 Cork industry—Rome 
ys ; 4 ¢ 9 } 
-).<cageacn aka “"street pave-— 485) 124 Squarers, first class, skilled workers - 175} 9.2 
~ ments pst ; 3 30 | 17.4 || Squarers, second class, semiskilled | 
Da eeccocecee= -o<2 ~ vu. + ‘. no 
ME oe 2.35] 12.4 |] , workers. > scac---| 1.52) 
Goctnil werkuars 230! 121 Squarers, third class, ‘unskilled 
"SEA ASES EAE EL ie : , on 
Laborers.......---------- kes 1. 8} AB Berner tere snenersoer at 
Helpers— B + ete haan pear 1 52 : 
15 to 18 years dniea Lee] £00 mo raveses cesl 3 
Under 15 years..............| 1.20] 6.3 || 4 ethic ---e-o--o- . 1 02 
Sewer works: pprentices - ---..-....- ete | 
Bricklayers 2 75 14.5 Grinding and milling workers. - - - 1.75 
Woodworkers......_....._...-- 2.75 14. 5 A an first -. “ies Dear babes Sai a Ba L. 02 
Bg EES GT iy Phe SST 2.70 14. 2 SEE, SOCUENS CEES. «= = oon nnn w 
Wood workers’ helpers nvexeees 2. 10 11.0 - 
Hand shovelers, ground work- : 
Rb SS malig BRR Tae 2 30 12.1 Daily rat« 
Laborers— 
Over 18 years..........--.- 2.00; 10.5 Electric-lamp industry— Turin 3 
16 to 18 years. ._-.--- ae 1, 35 won M , 
I enon : Men: Lire 
U nder 16 years een ceceococes= 1, 15 6. 0 Inspectors Rey Ret otek ARES 4135. 00 4$7 10 
’ , ; I... ck ike addi ecmenmnann ..| 82.00} 1.68 
eet eae eaairy srl 0 RTI 24.00} 1.2 
EE: pet aS, SEN eRe eon 1.80 9.5 
ry Re aly yee 1, 60 8.4 ae 
Re we RE Te 2.00} 10.5 Hourly rat« 
Furnace workmen. --_.......-.---- 2.70} 14.2 
GN 26 Sirs 2. Sdn econ sa dus 2.25] 11.8 ‘ 
ES I Ee 1. 55 8. 2 Artisans, mechanics, electri- | Lire | Cen(s 
Repairmen - -_-_-. p Speen reeset! 2. 25 11.8 Ge GRO, dnt bevasivcdbedes 3. 25 & 
Repairmen’s helpers.__........_--- 1. 55 8.2 Skilled workers, second class. 2.50; 13 
Accel ithe details bene Gite nents 2.25; 11.8 Machine regulators. -..........-.- 2.25} 11.8 
FRE Binds cccsaichondes 1. 55 8. 2 NN eat a csinncinininy 2.00} 10. 




















! Rates established by agreement of July 15, 1932 

2 Workers also receive cost-of-living bonus of 1 lira (5.26 cents) per day. 
3 Basic rates, established by collective agreement 

4 Weekly rate, 
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g 4.-WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN ITALY, 1932—Continued 











Industry, occupation, and locality 








Hourly rate 





Italian 


cur- 
rency 


U.S. 
cur- 
rency 





Electric-lamp industry— Turin—Con, 





Vomen: 
' i6 and under 18 years 
18 and under 20 years._..____--. 
0 years and over 
Boys 
16 and under 18 years 
18 years and over 


Glass industry— Venice 


Bottle and drinking-glass makers - _- 


SalectOCRitininmmescocnsccoscesiitt Mae 


Firers (10 hours’ work) 
Firers (12 hours’ work)... -- 


Regulators of gas flames. ........_-.- 
Mixers, neutral glass 
Mixers, white glass._.............-- 
SOONG Maik iccanscabucness 
Temperers of glass 
Gracetthas. so ce ktticcsnska cd ; 
Polishers. . . - 
Le velents oo ol cnn cnsditin ce 
Wrapper whos s soci heise sta 
Dryers with gas (3 women to 
1 machine) --._.--- 
Apprentices, women 
Workers with acids................. 


Mechanical molders 


Chief mechanic... ..._- 


Mechanical helpers. -__- 


ADOT iiclh ditecescsiaGoeunesddcve 
Carpe wis secs... PS Se en 
SIG ink ce cnawoiumacehcs - 





_ 


Pe peed 
sk gees 





9 
& 


NP PNP 
Cm PhO 


Daily rate 


Lire Cents 
4.80} 25.2 
to to 

11.50) 60.5 

13.00; 68.4 
to to 

19.00; 99.9 

17.65 | 92.8 

27.00 | 142.0 

10.00} 52.6 
to to 

18.00 | 94.7 

15.00 | 78.9 

15.50} 81.5 

15.60} 82.1 

18.00 | 94.7 

18.00 | 94.7 

12.75 | 67.1 
8.50 | 44.7 
6.75 | 35.5 
6.00 | 31.6 
4.80 | 25.2 
8.00; 42.1 

12.00; 63.1 
to to 

24.00 | 126.2 

25. 50 | 134.1 
5.40 | 28.4 
to to 

16.75 | 88.1 
5.40 | 28.4 

18.40 | 96.8 

17.00 | 89.4 

12.50 | 65.8 
to to 

13.50; 71.0 

12.50 | 65.8 

18.50 | 97.3 
5.00 | 26.3 
to to 
5.50 | 28.9 





| 
| 
| 





Goldplaters, engravers, and” gem 
setters: 


175278°—33——13 








Hourly rate 








3? Basie rates established by collective agreement. 


Industry, occupation, and locality 


Hourly 





rate 














Jewelry industry—Turin—Con. 


Chain makers and preparers: 
First class 


Ap 


A 
Chait duanans and chain makers, 
female: 
| RE a 
Second class 
Third class 
Apprentices 


Mechanical and metallurgical in - 
dustry—Rome * 


Apprentices: 
18 to 20 years 
py, Sa a ae 
ote aie edpa~ dapat 
Women: 
Group 1 
I eo wall 


Mining industry— Province of 
Sardinia * 


Underground workers: 
Supervising foremen: 
First class 
Second class 
Boss (crew of at least 5 men) . - -_- 
Boss, second class 
Machine operators.-.._......---- 
Machine operators, second class_ 
Scaffolding or frame erectors: 
First class 


Miners: 
First class 
RET VEE a 

Wagon men: 
irst class 
Second class............---- 

Gallery laborers: 
a 8 
i ee 

Surface workers: 

Supervising foremen: 

First class 
ae 

Machine operators: 
iit icnekuenih 


Firemen: 
First class 
IR 0 i eo wis ndicnenk 

Electricians: 
First class 











Italian | U.S. 

cur- | cur- 
rency |rency 
Lire | Cents 
3.80} 20.0 
2. 80 14.7 
1. 50 7.9 
. 60 3.2 
2. 40 12.6 
1.70 8.9 
1.00 5.3 
. 50 2.6 
1.90] 10.0 
1.35 ye | 
. 90 4.7 
. 40 2.1 
3. 40 17.9 
2. 60 13. 7 
2. 30 12.1 
2. 20 11.6 
1. 45 7.6 
1. 20 6.3 
. 60 3.2 
1. 20 6.3 
1.00 5.3 
2.48 | 13.0 
2. 07 10.9 
1, 84 9.7 
1. 76 9.3 
1. 66 8.7 
1, 35 7.1 
1. 74 9.2 
1. 62 8.5 
1. 64 8.6 
1. 34 7.0 
1.49 7.8 
1, 45 7.6 
1. 34 7.1 
1. 29 6.8 
2. 48 13.0 
2. 07 10.9 
2.07 | 10.9 
1. 66 8.7 
1.13 5.9 
1.34 7.0 
2.28} 12.0 
1. 66 8.7 
2.07 | 10.9 
1. 66 8.7 
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TABLE 4.—-WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN ITALY, 1932—Co; 


hued 
































| \| = 
| Hourly rate | | Hourly ni 
Industry, occupation, and locality Italian | U.S. Industry, occupation, and locality Ital; . 7” 
cur- cur- cur ; = 
rency | rency ren eney 
| L- \ 

Mining industry—Province of Mining indusiry— Province of 

Sardinia—Continued ho me—Continued 
Underground workers—Continued. Silica mines: 

Blacksmiths: Lire | Cents Splitters: Lire | Cents 
Sa ae 2. 07 10.9 Se oer 5.0 6. & 
ee a ee 1. 66 8.7 RETEST 4. 6 49 

Turners: Dalit vr enwanedudetiokin ou 4.1 91.8 
RI CO A 2.07 | 10.9 || Miners: 
Second class. _.......-....-- 1.66] 87 PU, celccaccosemecl 2,151] 16% 

Engineers: iti icemneckoal a 149 
EE 2.07} 10.9 | 1.85) 97 
Become aes... 2.52. 1. 66 8.7 Laborers, general___.._.__.___-. to t 

Truckmen: 2. 36 12 1 
SEs ae en aaa 1. 66 8.7 RT ae Re ‘ia 1. 50 74 
LS eae. 1.32 7.0 || Caleareous stone quarries: 

Washing laborers: Cee Sein. 2s ee oe las 2.68 | 141 
ID bse cencousewemale 1. 67 8.8 Miners: 

Second class.............._- 1, 43 7.5 a Rs oS 9 
Tee BS hak 1. 29 6.8 I soe. ingen anionata 2.05 | 10.8 

Common laborers: Laborers: 

EE ne ae 1. 67 8.8 18 years and over___...___-- 1. 90 0.0 
ee 1. 43 7.5 Under 18 years. _......._.-- 1. 55 8 9 
ER iricticmmvwcwukie 1, 29 6.8 || Oil wells: 

Apprentices: Perforators: 

i, fest 1. 32 7.0 ee ae 2.15 3 
PR ciiiins po <nthie snes .75 3.9 Second class...............- 1. 65 8.7 
GSE Ss 1. 30 6.8 

Mining industry— Province of ND insists Atlin e acinte nwilvigitin 2. 00 0.5 

Rome 5 :, 3 -eesaee eT: 2. 10 0 
Forgers: 
Sand and gravel quarries: eae eee es 2. 95 

Chief quarryman__--_--.--.-_--- 2.95} 15.5 Bene Cle8.........22525.8 2. 20 6 

5 CE Ee eee 2. 85 15.0 Mechanics and electricians: 

RRR A a abet 2.85} 15.0 a ESS iy ae ae 2. 50 | ) 

eves Gases os ee Sis 2.63} 13.8 I I el 85) 9.7 

Mine and mechanical laborers._| 2.50] 13.2 ee GN. ik oe UNE 1. 50 7.9 

Common laborers._...........-- | 230) 121 ss Ea 1° L465) 7. 

Asphalt mines: Laborers: 

| SS a ee 1. 60 8.4 ics ccinnnsnapetiiciacel 1.251 6. 

BND cian cigadisin aap 1. 5 7.9 Second class_.............-.. 1.10 | 8 

Boys, under 18 years... _______-_- 1. 30 6.8 Boys, under 15 years._......__-. 1. 05 

Carters, brakemen_-___-__._____- 1. 60 8.4 

Cableway watchmen. _-_--_-_--- 1. 40 7.4 

Compressor’s operators... _____-_- 1. 85 9.7 

Wane. oe A I. 2.50} 13.2 

Smiths’ helpers____...........-- 1.75 9.2 








5’ Minimum rates, 
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.BLE 4.-—-WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN ITALY, 1932--Continued 


nued 








Occupation Daily rate Occupation Hourly rate 


\fosaic industry— Venice 3 , Printing trades— Province of Pesaro— 
Continued 





art and technical director 
Desi tery Bookbinders, female: 
First ¢ 
Second class - - : . 3. Second class (helpers). __....._-! 
Designers of ornamentation: Apprentices 


Tanning ae tacepaaa of Sar- | 
inia 

Apprentices, 1 to 5 years 

Workmen, main department: 

Tile cutters: First class 


Third class 
Finishers: 


S 
> 
Sake 


Apprentices, under 18 years - ... 


Laboratory apprentices ; . 
Manual laborers ; ‘ Workmen, vats: 
Technical directors of furnaces - - - -- : 3. i aR eae shal wi 
Removers of old tile ‘ . Second class 
Laborers tending furnaces and Third class 
crucibles: Apprentices: 

21. 18 and under 21 years 

Night. - ET EERIIS fe 5. Cee Er NE. 5. oxceteccccicu- 
Furnace apprentices__ 9. 20 x 
Manual laborers tending furnaces..| 14.70| 77.: Logging and lumbering—Province of | 
Rieti 5 


Ser: Per tf. 


S83 882 SIR 
Ph BIg POO HOS 


om WKH GEST Ges 





Class A: 
Hourly rate || Chief lumbermen or foremen - - -| 
OS ae ee 


rrepp 
SERA 


, a Boys, 15 to 18 years of age 
Paper industry— Rome , Class B: 


Machine operators Foresters: 


Paper cutters...__..- 

Press rollers or _— 
Boiler men... .-_--- | 
Grinders and choppers. rs Woodworking—Province of Molise 5 | 


Women, folding and packing 


Carvers, cabinetmakers, and polish | 
ers: 





— 


Daily rate 


DS is bn sdn nd emannanremnednns 
Printing trades— Province of Pesaro 
Apprentices and helpers 


Woodworking— Province of 
Abruzzi § 


FONPSNPSOr 


eo F.ONOCIN® 


Hand com 
First class 


eed 
Auxiliary workers 
Bookbinders, male: 


Chewer maker-__- 
Apprentices over 16 years his onan 


sg esses" 


hs ls * 




















3 Basic rates, established by collective agreement. 
5 Minimum rates. 
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Hourly rate 





Italian 
cur- 
rency 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency 





Woodworking—Province of Pesaro § 


Carvers, inlayers 

Cabinet makers, carpenters: 
Skilled workers 
Qualified workers 
Helpers. 
Apprentices, 16 to 18 years 
Apprentices, 18 to 20 years 
Boys, up to 15 years 
Women, first class 
Women, second class 

Calkers and carpenters: 
Skilled workers 
Qualified workers 
pT eas 
Apprentices, 16 to 18 years 
Apprentices, 18 to 20 years 
Boys up to 15 years 


Woodworking—Province of Milan § 


Furniture factories, carpenters and 
upholsterers: 
Highly skilled workers__---_-- 
Skilled workers, male 
Qualified workers, male 


Skilled workers, female 
Qualified workers, female 


Bent sal furniture, frames and 
tapestry stri 
ighly ski led workers....._.-- 
Skilled workers, male_._..--.--- 
Qualified workers, male 
Assistants: 


Apprentices, over 18 years ---. 
Apprentices, under 18 years 


Woodworking— Monza and Brianza 5 


Furniture factories: 
Highly skilled workers 
Skilled workers, male 
Qualified workers, male___...__- 


Apprentices 
Boys, first year...........- see 
Boys, succeeding years--_-...-__-. 


pon ge 
SSa 


SSsaRs sense 


_ 
eo «6 


al ol ol ol 
BRESSS2W 


~~ 
aor 


£558 


.. PESNP 
S252SE8 





ci 


PENG Some Sm oH 


—— 
SBN I2O NWWWWNWRaG ow 


ee 


a 


POISSW HAS 
Cornwmocwoweo 


soot 


_ 
exNSS PES 
ornmo One 





Woodworking—Monza and Bri- 
anza—Continued 


Furniture factories—C ontinued. 


Woodworking— Municipality and 
Province of Rome 


Carvers: 
Skilled workers 





—-— 








Qualified workers............._- 
Common workers 
Cabinet makers, el, polish- 


Apprentices: 
16 to 19 years 


Boys, under 16 years......._---- 
Woolen hat industry— Monza 


Men: 
, | ~ ee 








5 Minimum rates. 
6 Minimum entrance rate. 
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For workers engaged in the manufacture of cheese, statistics of 


wages are available in table 5. 


TABLE 


5.—MINIMUM WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE CHEESE INDUSTRY IN ITALY, 




















1932, BY DISTRICTS 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira at par=5.26 cents] 
Minimum daily wages | Minimum monthly wages 
District and occupation : 
Italian | United Italian United 
currency States currency States 
currency currency 
Miian ! 
Lire Lire 

Foremen, cheese oes Speen EA aes he AID td 20. 75 6B Sa Ber eee 
Other foremen. + 9 aE RT a > Se ap Re AT AE $6 18. 77 dS tare, RP ia 
Auxiliary SSID is BS YE OR A SO ia 17. 66 gS ae es ea 
Cheese workers and classified laborers__...-.--.---- 17. 07 ' ff RRC CES: 3 ee 
Assistant cheese workers and nonclassified laborers- 16. 56 "ay UPR ames PRBS + 20 a Te SY gt 
CorrigtGtnehbs acews civics. ccoeetececendeq 15. 27 Sf RR SE 2 a Paes 

Ap — ntices: 
rr It. WO PIE, aiisigeass cdkewncea 7. 54 Bf, REAL ROD Sots ee 
‘emales, under 16 years........................ 5.74 Gs ici bete seen eee 

Cagliari and Nuoro 
FER OE Se ee ee PR Se SEM m wn 690. 00 $36. 29 
Salters: 
gp RSS RE TS Ree ee ar IR. Te aS a 529. 00 27. 83 
CR EE ORE, 9 I lag a AS IL SRR , SO 460. 00 24. 20 
TES oa ow cates cet ol dan a coup nance baht kuch See ie nae tks 386. 40 20. 33 
| a DO dks ops cent wien oceeto mee ald see siccawewe 386. 40 20. 33 
TYUCM onc rnin CcmctiebngneceesbaliaAihn anh ditsthatnAdteads sbusnks 414. 00 21. 78 
ee ei i EIR iM el ot. SRS 6. 67 Sg, TOE RI aR Eas seem 
WV coe a bone 6. 67 SI eae icine i ae A i casts tint 
Boys; Ss bo on noc ctaivadmiadmeamcennnil 5. 52 PEPE 6 asinin da chgtdiie le 
W Om, HEE GR, . cic cacnatsaeotioenamecetaaedose 5. 52 | ene i FRI 
Rome 

Chief cheese makers, large concerns. -.-............-|-..--.-....-.-]----------- 675. 00-835.00 | 35. 51-43. 92 
Chief cheese makers, small concerns.---_..........--|.-...-....---].------.--- 632. 00-790.00 | 33. 24-41. 55 
Salters GR RE ee oe, NS Sid, . Chey EE ge tile tem Mee _£ “ & ZS 2 x  f Speen Marte! 5p Pee 
W: arehouse laborers. .............---..-..---------- 8 8 63 Re Sg eee poor Lie a ee 
Dorie on ee saws 15.00-18.00 | .70- .96 j.............-. | eS ns Ean 














| Workers in the milk sections receive, in addition to their wages, 1 liter of milk per day and one-half 


kilo of butter per week, or their value in money. 


Textile Industries 


Table 6 shows the daily wages in effect in the several branches of 
the textile industry, ie., silk, cotton, wool, knit goods and stockings, 
hand weaving, velvet, woolen hats, and embroidery and lace manu- 


facture. 


average plecework earnings for 8 hours. 


The figures given are either minimum rates of wages or 
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TABLE 6.—DAILY WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN SPECIFIED DISTRI re . 


» 1039 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira at par=5.2¢ f cents] 








Unit- 


Italian| ed 
Occupation cur- | States Occupation 
rency | cur- 

rency 





Silk industry—Province of Pesaro ' Li Cents Silk Industry—Turin—Continued 


. a Silk tissue—Continued. 
Apprentices ny : Unskilled workers, female: 
Beaters (brushing girls) to hy oy aba 
Over 20 years 


& 
oo 


Medium spinners 


° 


RSRE S 


Women’s wear— Turin 


Skilled workers, female: 

First class__ 

Second class 
Unskilled workers, female 
Helpers, female: 

First class 

Second class... -. abo al 
Appeemueds............... 


Cotton industry— Turin 3 
et Re a 


Inspectors . Spinning: : 

Other skilled workers: Instructors and spinners, female. 
Waste collectors, male-__...._- ; Spinners, combers, smoothers, 
Waste collectors, female - - ---_- ete 
Mechanics and carpenters Beaters and skein tw isters, 

Unskilled workers: female.____. 

Males up to 18 years Ring machine operators, female. 

Males over 18 years-_---..------ _ Automatic machine operators_- 

Females up to 17 years... .-.--- W — 

Females over 17 years lers and winders_.__._- 
arpers, hand and machine, 
Silk industry— Turin wee female _ . 

Weavers, cleaners and cloth 

Silk twisting mills: makers, female 
Apprentices Weavers, Jacquard machines, 
Winders, skilled - Manes 
Under winders, skilled 
Workers doing both w hd 

and under winding 

Strand joiners _ _- 


Spinners 
Spinners, expert (testing girls) 
Spinners’ assistants 


SESBBRS 
SSOMKsI0 


Doffers, waste silk 
Silk room: 





& &s 


o 
ww 
bd 
~ 


NI xin dtiachtsenselcedpiiaiiadiond 


S& 





NOSSH MOP WOM Ome ms 


Peo Bas 


Dyeing and finishing: 
Workers responsible for opera- 
tion of machines, expert. __.__. 
Machine and other workers: 
Males 16 to 18 years_______. 
Males 18 to 20 years_______. 
Females 15 to 17 years 
Females over 17 years. __-__- 
Other skilled workers 4 
Cotton industry— Milan 3 
Spinning: 
Spinners, female: 
Stubbin 
Intermediate frames 
Combers and reelers, expert _ 
Tow shakers and hank twisters, 


REET 


Bobbiners and spoolers 
Thread and twist: 
Women 


co] 


SSsss SS $8 


Males, up to 17 years 


a 
_ 


—_ 


Males, over 17 years 
Silk room: 


Inspectors 
Folders and pullers 
Assistants 
Silk tissue: 
Apprentice winders, spoolers, 
handers, female 


Apprentice warpers, replacers, 
twisters, welters, weavers, 


Drawing frames and sliver lap 
machine operators _ ____.___. ‘ 

Ring-machine operators, female 
(twisted or folded yarns) 

Reelers, skein workers, bund- 
lers, etc 

Independent spinners, male____. 

Warp winders, bobbin winders, 
rewinders, etc_... 

ba female, machine and 


s $3 53° 


Winders and spoolers, female_ -. 

Warpers, replacers, twisters, 
welters, weavers, female 

Machine weavers, male 

Resanders, female 

Folders and shearers, etc., fe- 


— 


—_ 


Weavers, cleaners, bolt makers, 
female 
Jacquard weavers, male 14. 25 
Dyeing and finishing: 
Machine tenders, s 16. 40 
Machine tenders, ions. bleach- 
ers, mercerizers, finishers, etc.: 
Males 18 to 20 years 12. 00 
Males over 20 years 14. 25 
Females 15 to 17 years 7.40 
18 to 21 years Females over 17 years_.-_-_-_- 9. 00 
Over 21 years Other skilled workers 5 16. 40 


1 Minimum rates. 4 Mechanics, firemen, woodworkers, etc. 
2 Per month. 5 Mechanics, stokers, electricians, masons, card grinders etc., 
3 Wages shown are average earnings for 8 hours, at either piece work or time work. 


= 


Instructors, female 
Cloth pullers and design mount- 


—s 
S23 Sh SS SHoeeSee Sans PScen geen eow 


a 


BS: 
SSS SA SF} 
ao 


Neon Ow 


Other skilled workers 

Stokers, lice 

Unskilled workers, male: 
Up to 18 years 


— 
ee 
SN H 


af 
o_ 




















SSS Ses8 8S FS 


— 
ae 
Ss 
o 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN SPECIFIED DISTRICTS, 
































— — 
Unit- Unit- 
Italian; ed Italian} ed 
Occupation cur- | States Occupation cur- |States 
rency | cur- rency | cur- 
rency rency 
and 
Woolen industry—Genoa Hosiery industry— Turin—Contd. 
Wool workers, female: * Lire | Cents || Cotton make looms—Continued. 
preparing the wool-_.--.-..---- 9.56} 50.3 Unskilled workers, male: Lire | Cents 
Unraveling and combing. - -.-..-. 9.56} 50.3 12.00} 63.1 
Washing. ..-------------------- 9.56 | 50.3 19 to 20 years. ._.......--- --|, to to 
Spinning ..-------------- -<sevif OBS l G2S 14.00 | 73.6 
T Wi cncctenencocce oon stis - 9. 20 48.4 15. 00 78.9 
Twisting. .----- sotwcoey > Rae es Over 20 years.__..__.-_- ots to to 
Ring-machine operators WES To 9.29} 48.9 16.00 | 84.2 
Polishing.-.--------- ee ern eee > - 9.24 | 48.6 Unskilled workers, female, over 
oun workers, male: ® SNe EES ae OE -| 8.00} 42.1 
Stolttls | Leu lis. sedi ...| 21.80} 114.7 
Washing. ...------------------- 15.13 | 79.6 Hand weaving— Turin 
Dyeing-.----- ------| 1.13 79. 6 Hand weavers, male: 
Unraveling and combing. ala | 18 44 = o Skilled, over 20 years. .__.._-- -| 15.20] 80.0 
ae ie mucunee: Fo Sy _ Semiskilled, up why years... _-. 11.60} 61.0 
Joining threads (night work)___| 16.83 | 88.5 o> nc ee peneeenaemeene a s £0. 1 
Knitting works— Turin Spoolers no ------ . - -- : — > : a 
Sewers, female... 7.25| 381 arehouse workers and finishers, 
Cleaners, — BSE Lee . % a4. 3 SEB. cnccee e+e annen---2---- 10.12 | 53.2 
RT SSE o4 4. eT 
ince SPT 8.05} 42.3 Machine-made textiles— Venice 
Warehouse, female... .......-.--- 8.20 | 43.1 || Spindle preparers.__........-- os 11.44] 60.2 
Box packers, female - -----.---| 7,80] 30.5 || Weavers, machine. ..............- 13.04} 68.6 
Apprentices, female---....-.....--..- 4.00 | 21.0 || Weavers, hand---...--..--- 14.40 | 75.7 
Starchers, selvage finis rig folders, 
Hosiery industry— Turin and sample makers. _____- 3 12.80] 67.3 
Forewomen..........--.--- : ond 15.20} 80.0 
Wine miata e<2-~---ccccccccccee, «=F T G8 pe eee. ..s......-.--- 17.60 | 92.6 
Overwinders...........-.-------.-.-| 8.30] 43.7 || Other skilled workers--_--_--__- 20. 80 | 109. 4 
Machine operators: ee 22.00 | 115.7 
Elastic tube machines - -.---..-- 9.20 | 48.4 || Apprentices. LE EE 
Elastic rectilineal looms: Unskilled workers: 
Skilled workers, male_.....-| 15.00 | 78.9 Males 18 to 20 years. _.......__- 14.40] 75.7 
Skilled workers, female ---_- 10.00 | 52.6 Males over 20 years_._.........- 17.60 | 92.6 
Rectilineal looms, sport stock- Females 17 to 20 years_-____.__-- 10.00} 52.6 
ia debbes .ctlen 10.00 | 52.6 Females over 20 years.........-- 12.00} 63.1 
Circular machines w ith ‘comb: | Spindle preparers -............-.-.-- 812. 58 | § 66,2 
Children’s, women’s, and Weavers, female-_._........-.-._- ....| 8 14. 34 | 875.4 
sport stockings 645 2084454 9.40 | 49.4 || Weavers, male. ._--.........--....-... 8 15. 84 | 8.83.3 
Men’s socks. --_......-.-.-- eee aS Fae ee 8 16.72 | 887.9 
Reteesiees.. .i.....--...5.5.--- 10.90 | 57.3 
Repairers, female. li geporars 2 80} 51.5 Velvet and brocade— Venice 
Borderers and sewers, female - 80} 46.3 : 
Inspectors and stocking coup- Apprentices. .....--.------- Stitt , rs = -? 
lers, female - -----.-- -| 850) 47) q.; dl " - to t 
Troners, female............__.- C.D 1 46 g fp CPS ON aP--<4--+-++---+----- 12. 00 63 : 
Peesuers, femndgie.......---.--»«: 8.80} 46.3 Weavers: : , 
Numberers_.-.-..._- 7.60} 40.0 : 
Other workers (stock “work, oa , 12.00} 63.1 
etc.) 8.60 | 45.2 Minimum price per meter °____- to to 
Skilled weavers, male 21 40,00 | 2104 
weavers, maie..._._..._- .60 | 113.6 : : r : 
Skilled weavers, female______._. 11.50] 60.5 Maximum price per meter °. - -- pa At B. 0 
Loom helpers, male_......_...-- 10.40} 54.7 ’ ; 
Combers. male 9201 48.4 RS Re eS RR Se 16.00 | 84.2 
Bets Sis tthe ot One “le 32001 63.1 Loom preparers. . .......-.-..-- -----| 20.00 | 105.2 
Instructors, female... --...... ron 2 8 Lace and embroidery— Venice 
Dyers and colorers.........- _...| 23.20 | 122.0 || Embroiderers and lace makers--.-.- 10 1,35 | 107.1 
ayers belpers.. ....-...-....... 16.40 | 86.3 || Design copiers.__..........-..-- ----| 101.35 | 197.1 
Dyeing workers, female-__._____- OP) GAT Pee. isk Ades 6 Sk 101,20 | 06.3 
RE FS Ps Re eae err ee 101,50 | 197.9 
Skilled workers 7___......._.__.- to to TN 2a PREM . A ie 101,60 | 8.4 
21.00 ' 110.5 '! Miscellaneous helpers--__-.._-...... 10,70 | 03,7 


5 These workers also receive a cost-of-living bonus. 
7 cs, woodworkers, electricians, brick-layers, etc. 


Mec 


8 ie piecework earnings for 8 hours. 
y 


* Usu 
10 Per hour. 


payment is made according to importance and quality of velvet and brocade. 
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TaBLE 6.—DAILY WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN SPECIFIED Dix 
1932—Continued 








Unit- 
Italian| ed 
Occupation cur- | States Occupation 
rency | cur- 
rency 





Lace and embroidery— Turin Lace and embroider y— Turin—Con. 


Machine embroideries: j , Machine lace—Continued. Lir. 
Embroiderers, male : ‘ 10. 
Threaders, female— Finishers, female: 

On pantograph machines of 15 to 18 years 8. 0 
10 yards ’ ‘ Over 18 years-_-__-_- ah | 98 
On automatic machines of Apprentices, male 5. 0 
) EEL ee re : ‘ . Other workers— 
On automatic machines of Skilled 20. 5 
y i 15-50 

Shuttlers, male— Nets, curtains, English laces, ete.: 

On pantograph and auto- Weavers, male, on net, curtains, 
matic machines of 10 levers, and crochet machines._| 21. 25 
| TREES EONS ‘ d Winders, spoolers, finishers._._| 10. 60 

On automatic and panto- Curtain repairers, hand em- 
graph machines of 15 SE ..| 10.60 

SR Raid sete Set, 05% Taal ’ Bobbin placers----_-.......---- -| 10. 8 

Finishers, etc Bobbiners, bench.............._} 11.00 

Repaire SSS SE ES -| 12.50 


Other abe: 11. 00 
Other workers— 
Skilled 


8 


Sen 


ee i 


a8 
S $8 Rss 


20. 50 
Cel = 4 15. 50 
Apprentices, machine....______| 11.10 
Apprentices, machine, after 1 


Machine lace: 


BBS 


SS Sf & 
sss 


Machine starters _ ____- 
Machine hands, male, ov er 18 year 15. 00 
Females, 14 to 15 4. cbs’ 7. 00 


Females, 15 to 18 years 9. 00 




















Wages in Agriculture 


Tur wages for farm labor are not nationally standardized; this, 
one wage scale exists for the Province of Florence and another applies 
in other sections of Tuscan 

A farm laborer is entitled to food and drink and, by special agree- 
ment, may also receive lodging. The character of the land (mountain 
or plain) on which he works 1s also a factor in determining his wage. 

He is not entitled to any vacation with pay nor on discharge is there 
any indemnity due in proportion to the time he has been employed. 
He is required to carry old-age, tuberculosis, and invalid insurance, 
but not insurance against unemployment. 

The foregoing are the general conditions governing farm labor, but 
reference to the Mezzadria system is appropriate at this point. This 
system is distinctly Tuscan, as far as Italy is concerned, and it is 
hoped that eventually it will be embraced in all sections of Italy where 
its adoption can be effected to economic advantage. The Mezzadri: 
system of farming can be described as the share system under whic! 
a landowner and farmer agree to work upon a partnership basis for 
1 year. The owner of ihe lal ays part of the taxes, supplies the 


livestock and farm machinery, dwelling, and water, and is entitled 
to receive one half of all profit derived therefrom. 
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The farmer and his family pay certain individual taxes and supply 
the labor, and, while entitled to one half of the profits, are also respon- 
sible for one half of all losses of operation. For example, a cow is the 
property of the proprietor, but should it have a calf, one half of the 
sales price realized therefor belongs to the farmer. On the other hand, 
should the cow die, one half of its value is debited to the farmer and 
deducted from his share of business at the end of the year when the 
hooks are balanced. 

Regular books of prescribed form must be kept, in which an inven- 
tory and the value of living and inanimate property must appear, as 
well as all purchases, sales, and extra labor performed. These books 
are open to inspection and are audited annually by the officials of 
the farmers’ syndicate of the district. 

Generally speaking, the system works quite well in practice, since 
the absence of any wages makes it incumbent upon the farmer not 
only to work the land and so produce an income, but to exercise care 
in handling the livestock intrusted to him. 

Table 7 shows hourly wage rates of men, women, and boys in the 
agricultural industry in the Florence district, other parts of Tuscany, 
and other parts of Italy. 
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TABLE 7.—HOURLY WAGE RATES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN ITALY, 1931-1932 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of lire at par=5.26 cents] 








Province of Florence | Other parts of Tuscany; Other parts of Italy 








W ORR Ati e nae cenctn dda 
Boys ty atin nn wetitvwheal 





Italian 
currency 


United 
States cur- 


Italian 
currency 


United 
States cur- 
rency 


Italian 
currency 


United 
States cur- 
rency 





Lire 
1. 35-1. 45 
. 55- .75 





Lire 
1. 10-1. 75 
. 75-1. 15 
. 55-1. 13 


Lire 
1. 16-1. 67 
.60- .97 
. 65-1. 07 





Cents 

1-8. 
. 2-5. 
. 4-5. 














The hourly wage rates of agricultural workers in the Genoa district 
were as follows in July 1932: 
RS ci <= iol 


Women 


1.58 lire (8.3 cents) 
1.08 lire (5.7 cents) 
1.08 lire (5.7 cents) 


Gardener___. 2.00 lire (10.5 cents) 


General Survey of Wages in Japan, 1932' 


N CONSIDERING the wage data “ogeaveye below, it is important 
to note that bonuses are paid in the great majority of industries, 


especially in smaller undertakings, and that establishments such as 
textile mills and others employing a large proportion of female labor 
frequently provide quarters and board for woman workers in addition 
to stipulated wage rates. 





| This report was prepared by Arthur Garrels, American consul general, Tokyo, under date of Feb. 8, 
1933, ~— of the data being supplied by J. Holbrook Chapman, consul, Nagoya, and Henry B. Hitchcock, 
consul, Nagasaki. 
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Although labor unions in Japan have no legal status, their org aniyy. 
tion and growth have been steady and wage scales in certain indy. 
tries are the result of collective bargaining. - 

The following table gives the average daily basic wage in y:irioy, 
industries, compiled from data from 800 establishments in 13 centers 
in Japan. 





TABLE 1.—AVERAGE BASIC WAGE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN EARL) 


\ iT Qe 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen at par=50 cents; average exchang: 
January 1933=21 cents] 








Average basic wage per day ! Length of 





Men Women 





Industry and occupation United States United States 
currency currency Working 
day 








At ex- At ex- 
At par jchange At par |change 
rate 





Textile industry: 
Silk mills: Hrs. Min. 
$0. 14 1 
. . 16 10 
Weavers, hand eR ; , oH 10 
Hosiery knitters.........._- ; La : ‘ ; 15 10 
Cotton mills: . 
s 
Iron industry: 
Foundry men 
Blacksmiths 
Ceramics industry: 
Potters’ clay 
Tile makers 
Paper and printing industry: 
Japanese paper makers 
Printing 
Flour milling industry 
Sugar refining industry___....------ 
Canning industry 
Chemical industry: y 
General chemical works. -_------ . ‘ 7 58 
Match works ¢ : ‘ J . ; 40 
Oil presses x } R 58 
Mining industry: 
Mineral mines af : ‘ il 
Coal mines . 4 ‘ 12 
Petroleum works . 59 e sl 
. 58 .79 3 36 
Shipbuilding industry..............| 2.57 | 1.29 ‘ : 23 





























1 Does not include sums received as bonuses or retirement benefits, payments in kind, or housing accom- 
modations. 


Nagoya District 


TABLE 2 gives the daily basic rates of wages in various occupations 
in the Nagoya district, Japan, in the fall of 1932: 
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TABL! 2.—BASIC WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN NAGOYA, AS REPORTED 
NOVEMBER 1932! 


(Con rsions into United States currency on basis of yen at par=50 cents and average exchange rate of yen 
for January 1933=21 cents] 








Basic daily rate 





Ordinary Range 





United 
States cur- United States currency 
rency 


Industry and occupation 








At ex- 
At change At ex: 


par | rate change rate 





—_— 


Textile industry: 
Reelers, silk, fermale_............_-_- 
Throwers, silk, female 
Spinners, cotton, female- ------- ‘i 
Spinners, woolen, female___._.-___- 
Spinners, cotton, machine, female 
Spinners, woolen, machine, female 
Weavers, silk, hand, female__._____- 
Weavers, cotton, hand, female 
Whippers, cotton, female 
ss seine te swranteno an 
eS | eae S 
Machine and tool industries: 
Boiler makers _ ._......-- 
Lathe men_-_-_.....-..-- 
Finishers - ‘ 
Wooden pattern makers , 
if ae NR “eae BNE 
pe al File tal eS ‘ : ; ; 5 
Bicycle makers - __ .6 , 3 . 75-4. 90 
Musical instrument and clock indus- 
tries: 
ORS She TN Oo : . . 29-2. 62 
Violin makers... .......--. a . 5 ; ‘ . 95-2. 68 
Pottery and glass industries: 
i alg ee awl ‘ ; ‘ . 10-3. 10 
ao as igutsinis ingle 951. j . 05-3. 40 of ; - 
Glass makers. _. 40}. é . 00-1. 90 ‘ - 95 .21-. 
Lacquer and match industries: 
Lacquer workers__.._._...  stbiis OO; . d . 70-1. 50 d 75 1. 
Match makers, male .30; . ; . 50-1. 65 P . 83 -ll-. 
Match makers, female : yo : . 30- .80 . . 40 -06-. 
Toy industry: 
Lantern makers, male -90) .45 . . 70-1. 30 ‘ . 65 15. 
Lantern makers, female___....._- ‘ .35) .18 ‘ .15- .60 4 . 30 .03-. 
Fan folders, male_._................} 1.50} .75 ; . 10-3. 00 ‘ . 50 2B. 
Fan folders, female__...............} 1.20} .60 j . 48-1. 70 . 24- .85 .10-. 
. | SF RRaS as Sago 1.20} .60 , . 80-1. 50 .40- .75 ey 


! 





























1 Statisties from monthly published report of Nagoya Chamber of Commerce for November 1932. They 
were compiled from information supplied by the social section of the Nagoya City Office, which derives its 
data from investigation conducted by the police authorities. The terms ‘“‘highest’”’ and ‘‘lowest’’ are 
understood to mean the wages paid respectively to skilled workers of long standing and newly employed 
workers. The term ‘‘ordinary’’ means the average wage paid to workers of each particular class. 


Textile Industry 


The larger textile mills in the district pay some attention to sani- 
tary conditions and educational and amusement facilities. Such 
establishments have dormitories for the female employees and 
provide meals at a specially cheap price, running from 15 to 18 sen 
(United States currency, 7.5 to 9 cents at par; 3.2 to 3.8 cents at 
exchange rate January 1933) for three meals per day, toward which 
the mille help the employees by giving them a small subsidy, about 
5 or 6 sen (United States currency, 2.5 to 3 cents at par; 1.1 to 1.3 
cents at exchange rate) a day per employee. These extras and accom- 
modations must be considered as part of the wages. 
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The conditions in the small textile factories are often quite (i(fo, 
ent, and not always so good. In the small factories the wav... and 
working hours are not unified into any set scale. Some smal) jj), 
pay rather well for comparatively short hours, while other: pj, 
very poorly for long hours under poor conditions. The factory |, 
have improved conditions somewhat, but there is still much row) {o, 
improvement. 

Also wages have dropped more radically in the smaller mills d\\rino 
the depression. It seems possible that some of the employees i), th. 
smaller mills are not getting enough to live on at present, and it js 
rumored that even in the large mills the operators had not })ce 
paid, or had been paid very little, before the recent activity in tex- 
tiles caused by the drop in the value of the yen. 


Pottery Industry 


The large pottery companies pay overtime at rates that vary in 
each factory; they generally deduct about 2 percent of wages for 
insurance, but they.seldom give bonuses, and do not furnish dormi- 
tories for female employees. It is reported that there is practic:illy 
no unemployment in ths industry. The above information, however, 
is not applicable to the numerous small pottery factories in the dis- 
trict, in which conditions vary with each shop. 

With regard to labor conditions as a whole in Nagoya, it appears 
that most of the factories were operating on a greatly curtailed basis 
during the early part of 1932, but became active as the yen dropped 
lower in the latter half of the year. It seems that unemployment is 
temporarily relieved in some industries, but the city of Nagoya stil! 
has 11,000 unemployed, and there are doubtless many more who are 
not included in unemployment statistics. 


Nagasaki District 


_ Be.ow are shown basic wages in specified industries or occupations 
in the Nagasaki District in the fall of 1932: 


TABLE 3.—BASIC WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency made on the basis of yen at par =50 cents; average exchany 
rate for January 1933=21 cents] 








Average rate per day 





United States currenc; 


Occupation or industry 





At ex- 
At par change 
rate 





— 


Sree. os 
SSS AN 














1 Per month. 
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Employees by the year receive (besides board, lodging, work clothes, 
and footwear), men, 151 yen (United States currency at par, $75.50; 
at exchange rate, $31.71) per annum; women, 85 yen (United States 
curreney at par, $42.50; at exchange rate $17.85). 

The foregoing day and year rates are 25 to 35 percent higher in 
large cities to compensate for higher rents and food costs. 

The annual wages for farm labor in the fall of 1932 are reported as 


foll WS: 
TABLE 4.—-ANNUAL WAGES OF FARM LABOR, 1932 
versions into United States currency made on basis of yen at par = 50 cents; average exchange rate for 


Cor 
January 1933=21 cents] 











United States currency 
Sex Yen At ex- 
At par change 
rate 
og i : 152. 00 $76. 00 $31. 92 
, REAR ASE SOE 85. 00 42. 50 17. 85 




















The farm laborers usually receive in addition to the wages reported 
above, board, lodging, work clothes, and footwear. 






























TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


April 1933 


Tat Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor presents in the following tables data compiled from pay- 
roll reports supplied by cooperating establishments in 17 of the im- 
portant industrial groups of the country and covering the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

Information for each of the 89 separate manufacturing industries 
and for the manufacturing industries combined is shown, following 
which are presented tabulations showing the changes in employment 
and pay rolls in the 16 nonmanufacturing groups included in the 
Bureau’s monthly survey, together with information available con- 
wrinon. employment in the executive civil service and on class | 
railroads. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in April 1933 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in April 1933 with March 1933 
and April 1932 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 1.6 per- 

cent in April 1933 as compared with March 1933 and pay-roll 
totals increased 4.5 percent over the month interval. Comparing 
April 1933 with April 1932, decreases of 10 percent in employment 
and 21.9 percent in pay rolls are shown over the 12-month period. 

The ‘edie of employment in April 1933 was 56.0 as compared with 
55.1 in March 1933, 57.5 in February 1933, and 62.2 in April 1932; 
the pay-roll index in April 1933 was 34.9 as compared with 33.4 in 
March 1933, 36.4 in February 1933, and 44.7 in April 1932. The 12- 
month average for 1926= 100. 

The percents of change in employment and pay-roll totals in April 
1933 as compared with March 1933 are based on returns made by 
17,954 establishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing industries 
in the United States, having in April 2,516,266 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in 1 week were $41,068,232. 

Ordinarily there is a slight decrease in employment and pay rolls 
between March and April. The partial recovery in April 1933, how- 
ever, from the curtailed operations of March, due primarily to the 
bank holiday, combined with increased activity in April in a number 
of manufacturing industries, resulted in an increase in both employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals. 
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Fifty-nine of the 89 manufacturing industries included in the 
Bureau’s monthly employment survey reported increased employ- 
ment from March to April and 60 industries reported increased pay 
rolls. The most pronounced increase in employment (74.1 percent) 
was @ seasonal increase in the fertilizer industry. The beverage 
industry, due almost entirely to the increase in brewery activities, 
reported a gain of 54.1 percent in number of workers. Numerous 
establishments in other branches of industry were also affected by the 
passage Of beer legislation, glass factories, sawmills, furniture facto- 
ries, machine shops, and other establishments reporting gains resulting 
from orders for supplies, bar fixtures, and other products. The cast- 
iron pipe industry reported a gain of 21.6 percent in employment from 
March to April. The cement industry reported a gain of 18.4 percent 
in employment and additional industries connected with the building 
construction industry reported substantial increases in employment 
from March to April. The steam fittings industry reported a gain in 
employment of 11.3 percent; brick, 10.2 percent; millwork, 6.5 per- 
cent; sawmills, 4 percent; and wate st metal work, 1.6 percent. 
Increases in employment ranging from 11.2 percent to 10.3 percent 
were reported in the women’s clothing, millinery, beet sugar, and radio 
industries. 

The most pronounced decline in employment from March to April 
was a seasonal decrease of 27.6 percent in the cottonseed oil-cake-meal 
industry. The marble-slate-granite industry reported a decline of 
14.9 percent in employment from March to April, due largely to labor 
disturbances in certain Vermont localities. The decrease in employ- 
ment in the leather industry, while partly seasonal, was accentuated 
by strikes reported in a number of Massachusetts plants. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical estab- 
lishments reporting in both March and April 1933 in the 89 manu- 
facturing industries, together with the total number of employees on 
the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period ending 
nearest April 15, the amount of their earnings for one week in April, 
the percents of change over the month and year intervals, and the 
indexes of employment and pay roll in April 1933. 

The monthly percents of change for each of the 89 separate indus- 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the 2 months considered. The percents of change 
over the month interval in the several groups and in the total of the 89 
manufacturing industries are computed from the index numbers of 
these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
the retd.: industries in the groups by the number of employees or 
wages paid in the industries. The percents of change over the year 
interval in the separate industries, in the groups and in the totals, are 
computed from the index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC’ 









































TURIN 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL 1983 WITH MARCH 1933 AND APRIL 1932 VRING Tae 
—— ee —_ 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Estab- ony: z Ind num- 
meal ber 4 pri 
men 1933 (averg 
report- es, of Pees of 192 roe 
industry bath. | Number Amount of a 
on pay y ro a 
March | oll April| March April | (1 week) |Mareh| April | 5 | 
A 1933 to |1932to} April 1933| to |1932to low. | eey 
1 April | April April | April | P!°Y- | roll 
1 1933 1983 | 1933 | MEDC totals 
Food and kindred prod- 
et newt Resting 3,062 | 239,280 | +4.8 | +0.4 [$4,893,279 | +10.6 | —9.1 80, 1 63.9 
SE RET 979} 62,545 | +1.2) —6.8 | 1,535,502} +21/-15.8] 77.3) oy: 
Beverages..........._._ 330 16, 504 | +54. 1 |+53.9 483, 632 | +92. 1 |+72.2 | 117.3 2] 
LS a el 305 5,440) +3.2) 5.7) 112,603) +.9/-19.8] 918) 4 
Confectionary .......... 316 32,432 | +4.4] +7.6 403,683 | +8.5 |—14.2] 73.8 | AR. 5 
AMR bare glia i atoll 419 15,614 | +3.5 | —1.7 $29,218 | +9.8) —81] 83.3) ; 6.8 
Ee 396 11,183 |} +2.1/—110 278,924 | +2.3|—26.7) 63.2| 47) 
Slaughtering and meat 
ERR er. 248 84, 620 +.9] —1.7 | 1,686,965 | +7.3 |—11.3] 93.3 5.9 
Sugar, beet._........._. 55 3,190 | +10. 8 |+35. 1 72,847 | +69) 48.11! 39.3 29 
Sugar refining, cane____. 14 7, 752 +.6) +.9 189, 815 +.1] —3.4] 75.1 5.1 
Textiles and their prod- 
RE a Bie ceed. 3,067 | 590,202) +3.0/ +2.4/| 7,000,264| +7.7/ —9.1 69. 5 42,6 
dd et bin dikes as 1,917 | 469,996 +22; +3.3/ 5,410,675 | +5.5 | —8.0 69, 3 2.4 
Carpets and rugs... 29 11, 551 —.9 |—18.6 154, 599 —1.1 |—30.3 {| 47.3 25.3 
Cotton goods...._.- 664 | 225,146) +2.2/ +61] 2, 181, 991 43.8) —5.81) 73.5) 45.7 
Cotton small wares. 112 8, 617 +1.9] —6.8 113, 171 +1.9 |—17.5 76. 2 18,9 
Dyeing and finish- 
g textiles....___ 150 33, 537 +1.5 | —5.3 506,276 | +8.2/—10.6; 76.4 53.4 
Hats, fur-felt.....__ 34 4,963 | +3.6] +7.1 76, 455 +2.1/+16.8] 66.6 1.1 
Knit goods. .....__. 448 99, 549 +2.2 —.5 | 1, 188,907 +5.8 |—14.3] 78.9 48.7 
Silk and rayon goods 238 38, 855 +.9 | —2.3 +.1|—-14.2) 651.7 20.5 
Woolen and worsted 
il Neca 5 242 47,778 | +4.4 |+15.9 664,006 | +11.3| +4.8/ 62.6 39.5 
Ww ¢ apparel Saale’ 1,150 | 120,206) +4.3/ (') | 1,589,589 | +13.2 |—11.4 69,8 41,3 
Clothing, men’s_ _. 379 58, 562 —.8/ +.8 685,566 | —8.9 |—10.2/) 66.0 32.5 
Clothing, women’s. 445 28, 278 | +11.2] —21 499, 820 | +30.5 |—13.8| 74.6 46.7 
Corsets and allied 
garments.....____ 31 5,377| —1.0] —3.6 72,677 | +6.2 |—16.5] 101.4 72.4 
Men’s furnishings. . 64 5,317 | ~—1.9] —4.1 47,226 | -—3.7 |—23.5]| 59.2 31.0 
Millinery........._- 122 10, 074 | +11.0 | +2.2 175, 958 | +45.3 | —6.71 77.5 54.5 
Shirts and collars__- 109 12, 598 +1.6 | +3.0 108, 342 +1.2| —4.6] 58.8 35. 1 
Iron and steel and their 
procnete not includ- 
ee g et 1,388 | 283,759 | +2.2 |—15.1 | 3,984,478 | +7.6 |—24.4 50, 2 24.2 
a nuts, washers, 
and rivets.........._. ( 67 7, 841 +3.0) —8.0 108,034} +5.0 |—24.7/] 61.0 9. 5 
Cast-iron pipe........_. 41 4,661 | +21.6 |—32.9 50, 462 | +12.8 |—45.9| 23.5 12.4 
Cutlery (not including 
silver and plated cut- 
) and edge tools__. 131 8,053 | +3.2 |—25.7 120, 757 | +17.4 |—43.4/ 55.9 31.4 
F ¢, iron and steel- 4,943; +1.3 |—13.3 345 | +2.1/—27.2| 50.8 23.3 
Hardware.............. 106 19, 859 +.5 |—15.6 235,122} +1.3|—32.7| 47.2 21.0 
Tron and steel.......... 202 | 172,455 | +2.5 |—14.2/ 2,378,074) +9.5|-20.7/| 51.3 23.3 
Plumbers’ supplies. _.__ 70 5,986 | —9.2|—17.5 86,029 | —15.9 |—27.2/ 63.4 27.3 
Steam and water 
heating apparatus : 
and steam fittings_.__. 97 12, 686 | +11.3 |—13.3 194, 150 | +13.0 |~—24.1 | 340 18.0 
SRE St Oe 159 14,742; +7.6 |—12.6 234,172 | +15.0 |—15.0} 45.1 25. 0 
Structural and orna- 
mental metal work... 197 13,320 | +1.6 |—25.8 188,709 | +7.4|—42.9) 38.5 18. 5 
Tin cans and other tin- 
TAMAS IE ETE 60 8,226; +42) —3.3 149, 531 | +7.7 |—10.2/ 71.3 41.3 
Tools (not including 
edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) __ 126 6, 226 +.7 |—21.9 84, 996 +.2 |—38.6/) 56.1 27.2 
Wirework.............. 68 4, 761 +.1! —81 77,087 | +11.9 |—17.8| 87.5 58. 3 











1 No change. 
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-1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
‘TABLISHMENTS IN APRIL 1933 WITH MARCH 1933 AND APRIL 1932—Continued 








Employment Pay-roll totals 
Index num- 


bers Apri! 

Percent of Percent of ae nt 
change change 

Industry Number Amount of 
on pay y roll 

roll April| March| April | (1 week) | March} April Pes 

1933 to 1932 to} April 1933 to 1932 to r ai 

April | April April | April totals 

1933 | 1933 1933 | 1933 o 

















Machinery, not includ- 
ing transportation 
equipmen 260, 713 , 478, 813 

Agricultural imple- 
ments 6, 783 99, 100 
Cash registers, adding 
machines, and calcu- 
lating machines 12, 175 : 283, 864 
— wre 
apparatus, and sup- 
olies 95, 174 ‘ . 1, 828, 624 
Engines, turbines, trac- 
tors, and water wheels _| 14, 344 ; 273, 620 
Foundry and machine 
shop products-...-..- 91, 575 1, 325, 678 
Machine tools. ........- 9, 289 | 155, 887 
Radios and phono- 


graphs 17, 377 314, 602 
Textile machinery and 
parts 6, 301 b 96, 404 
Typewriters and su 
plies A 7, 695 ; 101, 034 
Nonferrous metals and 
ET RG aC 72,391 1, 097, 669 
Aluminum manufac- 
a a ee ee 4, 854 . 73, 633 
Brass, bronze, and cop- 
I Sk. 25, 064 386, 270 
Clocks and watches end 
time-tecording de- 
IE SERIES, Seale 6, 296 70, 240 
Jewelry 6, 802 113, 617 
Lighting equipment... 2, 461 39, 062 


Silverware and plated 
6, 797 105, 100 
Smelting and refining— 


copper, lead, and zinc. 8, 145 132, 276 
Stamped and enamelled 
11, 972 177, 471 





SF 
oy, 


+ 


Ne wow GaINnN® 


4, 159, 355 
191, 175 
3, 449, 671 


79, 904 
24, 811 
413, 794 


1, 975, 906 
494, 944 
1, 480, 962 


Cars, electric and steam 
railroad 


Li ++ 
bib Dee 
Par soe Sar 


| 
~ 
| 
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Industry 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing in 
both 
March 
and 
April 
1933 














Employment Pay-roil totals 
Percent of Percent of 
. change change 
Number Amount of 
on pay ay roll 
roll April] March | April | (i week) | March| April 
1933 to 1932 to} April 1933 to 1932 to 
April | April April | April 
1933 1933 1933 1933 












Leather and its m 
factures........-.- 











Boxes, pa 
Paper an 


pulp-. 











ing: 
Book and job 





riodicals__- 








products 

Chemicals....--- 
Cottonseed, oil, 

and meal 











Rayon and allied 





Rubber boots and 

Rubber goods, 
than boots, 
tires, and inner 

Rubber tires and 
tubes 



































Chewing and sm 




















anu- 


Paper and printing______- 


Printing and publish- 


Newspapers and pe- 


Chemicals and _ allied 


‘cake, 


Druggists’ preparations 
) Sa 
Fortiimere. oct... 4. 
Paints and varnishes. - - 
Petroleum refining 


prod- 


Rubber products.___.___- 


shoes. 
other 


shoes, 


tubes. 
inner 


Tobacco manufactures -_. 


oking 


tobacco and snuff... 
Cigars and cigarettes _ -- 


Total, 89 industries_ 





COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC'r; 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL 1933 WITH MARCH 1933 AND APRIL 1932—Coy 


RING 
nued 


























480 | 129,661 | -—2.2 | —4.8 ($1,833,504 | -—2.6 |—-17.7 | 74.1 44.3 
326 | 106,746) ~—1.3 | —4.4 | 1, 449, 055 —.5|—17.4] 76.2) 445 
154] 22,915) —5.8|) —6.5| 384,449) —9.7/—-18.4] 65.7) 447 
1,927 | 203,916 —.4| —7.9 | 4,642,993 | —1.2|-21,6/ 76.5 591 
311 19,043 | —2.8]| —7.6 305, 658 —.6|—19.4] 67.0) 51) 
396 | 74,623 +.2|} —5.0 | 1, 244,012 +.8}—20.3/ 726) 45.6 
| 
| 

752} 42,412) —1.2 |—15.2 | 1,024,498 | —3.3 |—27.2| 66.7| 509 
468 | 67,838 +.8 | —3.9 | 2,068, 825 —.9 |-18.3| 96.5) 77.) 
1,063 | 147,393 | +3.5 | —1.9 | 2,995,819 +.2|—14.1| 79.1) 58,5 
115} 20,362; —1.4|-—-29] 461,079) —L3|—-126]| 85.2/ 59.4 
91 2, 467 | —27.6 |—32.4 21,607 | —29.5|—42.3 | 27.8) 2.3 
43 6,198 | -—3.0| —88 112,395 | —6.3|—16.4] 67.7] 62.3 
29 3, 288 —.7| —.4 58,687 | —5.9/—12.8) 75.1| 44.9 
199 15,621 | +74.1 |+30.4 155,461 | +63.5) 42.11] 117.4| 59.4 
342 13,004 | +3.2|—10.3 271,374 | +11.9 |—22.5| 65.3| 48.7 
129 | 48,467 +.1] —3.4 | 1,276,905 | —12/-10.4] 629) 526 
23{ 26,044) -6.2/ —41 409,922 | —9.9 |—17.9 | 133.1 | 103.1 
92 11, 852 +.3| —2.6] 228,290 +.6|—-15.1} 940) 76.8 
149 | 66,958 —.2 |—11,0 | 1,119,951 | +8.1 |—25.5 | 60.1 34.8 
5 8, 299 +.8 |—20.4 118,398 | +5.7|—26.1) 45.6) 28.3 
100} 18,061} —1.4| —3.1 291,054 | +3.3|—-15.0] 78.6 47.7 
41 40, 598 +.1 |-—12.5 710,499 | +10.3 |—29.7 | 56.8 31.9 
242; 45,705 | —2.2|-17.4)| 523,017 —.3 |—26.9 | 58.2) 38.3 
33 9,536 | —3.9| —46 119,778 | +3.3j|—13.7° 83.0 62.3 
209 | 36,169) —20/—19.6| 403,239 —.8|—29.2| 55.0) 35.4 
17,954 wees +1,6 |—10.0 41,068,232 | +4.5 |—21.9/| 656,0/ 34.9 


















in table 2. 

















Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 








Per capita weekly earnings in April 1933 for each of the 89 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
for all industries combined, together with the percents of change in 
April 1933 as compared with March 1933 and April 1932, are shown 


These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates 
of wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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LE 2e—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
APRIL 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH MARCH 1933 AND APRIL 1932 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRI!'s |, 
APRIL 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH MARCH 1933 AND APRIL 1932—Contin,,., 





























| Percent of chan m- 
wineia ee * pared wit! ? 
sat ats earnings in _ 
April 1933 March 1933) Apri! i939 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
eae, Sims ie CUNT, GUE on bids oo kk icc cenonncedsemeiicune 10. 11 +.7 1.8 
GED idindincnacocqnsoebinsioe conernegcuiodamtignncemostin=ness 14. 58 —0. 0 25.3 
EOE. nchiriennnes ctubiainwe<aieveantatiinnnetitiandtinandivnmiat-ons 17. 32 +3. 3 14] 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products...................__- 16. 48 —12.6 24 
Ute ens Rall Rake. cs ckdbdhdsd-deeninnkssimdbncasoneald = 13. 92 —1.3 1.0 
Leather and its manufactures: , 
Sn TNE UNM in aint osches Se lb coldness pn ain cies xia sae i: apeclacleibibiigisthegtea chad 13. 57 +.7 3 g 
RE cite dnwetitnendubtqnnoneeniccanenapsnur pawesgocesieoreres 16. 78 4.1 2.7 
Paper and printing: 
RE EE RG gr gatted Soya ee Ee. aN apD 16. 05 +2.3 28 
ian, ible cencalbithdwnhiee dilib g ovine <aichiiboniaasinthintaereh is 16. 67 +.6 6.1 
Printing and publishing: 
RE alata chin cilia weiraihenitminsepaiainincictio-cmisonindis 24. 16 —2.1 1.0 
Newspapers and periodicals....................--.....-.-. a 30. 50 —1.6 D 
Chemicals and allied products: 
tS are ae Cee ‘Tap Sees CARAS sin pia iee'do i sical 22. 64 +.1 1 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal__.................-. ERT 8. 76 —2.6 9 
YS 2) inn. chs oninensenscmginhtidithananciajeets 18. 13 —3.5 5 
I | niasaseepesion 17. 85 —5.3 4 
Tt ee all 9. 95 —6.1 6 
Neen ee Un wemeinbawesiihiliiniben ait 20. 73 +8. 5 —13.7 
FED ED Ec LITE POG TT TG 26. 35 —1.2 7.2 
ne ER SD SR OE Lage oe 15. 74 —3.9 —14.7 
i sisieaietdhcawdalbviang wedinwgninecnawecabitignetiimepensill 19. 26 +.3 —13.2 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes_...............-- aap Nabianaiedinipanndaie 14, 27 +4.8 7.4 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires and inner tubes-__-_- 16. 12 +4.8 —12.2 
ee I Se a ii lice eesssitasaslelieaioentpntpeamaitapeiayowere 17. 50 +10. 8 19.7 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff__....................-- 12. 56 +7. 4 —9,8 
GET IRS Si ae LE a gi OE 11.15 +1.3 —11.7 
NI, ir ON OS We ORS SURO MO: 16. 32 242.8 2—13.4 





2 Weichted. 


General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January 1926 to Apri! 
1933, together with average indexes for each of the years from 1926 
to 1932, and for the 4-month period, January to April 1933, inclusive, 
are shown in the following table. In computing these general indexes 
the index numbers of each of the separate industries are weighted 
according to their relative importance in the total. Following this 
table are two charts prepared from these general indexes showing 
the course of employment and pay rolls for each of the years 1926 
to 1932, inclusive, and for January, February, March, and April 1933. 
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3.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1926 TO APRIL 1933 


[12-month average, 1926=100] 
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1 Average for 4 months. 


Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in April 1933 


Reports as to working time in April were received from 13,719 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Three percent of 
these establishments were idle, 47 percent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 50 percent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 86 percent of full-time operation in April was shown 
by reports received from all the —_— establishments included in 

od 


table 4. The establishments wor 
percent of full-time operation. 

A number of establishments supplying data concerning plant- 
operating time have reported full-time operations, but have qualified 
the hours reported with a statement that, while the plant was operat- 
ing full time, the work in the establishment was being shared and the 
employees were not working the full-time hours operated by the plant. 
Such establishments have been classified under full-time establish- 
ments in the following tabulation. 


part time in April averaged 73 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926 -1933. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-100. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926-1933. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926= 100. 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDU< 

















RITaro¢ TAB 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN APRIL 1933 RIES 
~ — n -_ | 
Percent of estab- | Average percent , 
a lishments oper- full time a 
Industry —r 
All op- |E lish- 
Total | Percent Full Part erating | ments op. 
number | idle time time jestablish- er:)in¢ 
ments | pa ne 
Food and kindred products___________- 2,529 1 69 30 94 9 Tr 
FTI EE CARS Fate ele. 780 (*) 82 18 97 80 
TOVOEIB . ccncnccccncesccecccsnecceses 283 (') 73 26 o4 74 
lids cick ot daeghinvalecibtinactiealndan 248 1 71 28 95 R9 
OO EEE ETE SE. am 2€0 (*) 39 61 84 74 
(GE Ne te RM RS IP AAT 385 1 68 31 93 7 
EES ae Ce eo 314 2 58 39 92 8] , 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_...... 200 1 68 32 96 97 Ri: 
I SI ia Bites dinin e pcahcenibhs adinerendiadieed 49 4 90 8 99 QF 
Sugar refining, came..............----- 10 10 50 40 92 83 
Textiles and their products_____._____- 2,529 4 58 38 90 15 1 
Fab rics: 
Carpets and rugs..........--..-.-- 20 15 40 45 7 
GO IN ikon so csciescdntes 632 3 56 |} 41 89 
Cotton small wares. --._........--- 97 l 46 53 86 { 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-.-.._-. 138 2 45 53 89 ) 
Hats, "far-f Ne inidctindicidin mendtbintdinemn a 8 TREE 35 65 76 
Nd ieee dn on 384 4 59 36 91 f 
Silk pa rayon goods...........--- 220 10 56 33 90 { 
Woolen and worsted goods ---....-- 222 5 58 37 89 2 
Wearing apparel: 
ETE AE pe 292 2 58 40 91 8 
Clothing, women’s--.........--...-- 271 3 77 19 96 
Corsets and allied garments -_------ fb Saar 54 46 91 g 
Men’s furnishings... ............-- 51 4 49 47 84 : 
EE Nn naliions<inpiili contenant OO Gia annaes 7 30 94 | 
Shirts and collars................-.- 82 2 59 39 








Iron and steel and their products, not 












including machinery - -_.__-_.--.-.--- 65 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. -....- __ » eae 18 82 70 63 
NEALE AT iE IS TO 34 21 6 74 48 14 
Cutlery (not including silver and 

plated cutlery) and edge tools-_--.-..-- 104 3 21 76 70 2 


Forgings, iron and steel_.........-.-.-- BRA Se ll 89 61 56 







EE ae aC | ane 77 
Steam and hot-water ~t appara- 

tus and steam fittings.............-- 82 5 10 85 60 f 
Stoves Be ate ade 0 PFOA 136 6 19 75 73 6¢ 


ee ee ee ee 






Tin cans and other tinware_.........-- 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 

chine tools, files, and saws).......--- 105 1 20 79 74 68 
Te Be aks bition slink icedicbibeuiensn 44 2 16 82 76 71 


Machinery, not including transpor- 
tation equipment.__._...............- . 
Agricultural i implements. ............- TP Dncimkinenad 23 77 74 66 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines 


_ 
@ 


eee mee ee eee eee eee eRe 























a a a i ati 16 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 781 26 
ee eee "2 = 
os and phonographs............... 28 j.--......--. 
Textile spasiidbare can > RE 29 3 24 
Typewriters and fee OR AES ) fe 30 
Nonferrous metals and their parts ___-. 459 i 25 73 76 68 
Aluminum pongo pp ne St 5p 8 B ER ga = = = 2 
Brass, bronze, an a ee | eee 
5 Clocks and watches es and tie-recordng 
‘ CNN i et ee es 21 5 29 67 71 58 
DES ccticdinctshochddbntnedbicanmes = 2 = = * s 
L nting RO Si ete at) MERE Se 
i; Bil ce me cot plated WO... - cegcence 47 6 17 77 70 63 
en d So alae 
and sine... nated ti ke 6% 32 93 78 
{ Stamped and enamelled ware......... Pe Renncniutiiee 24 76 77 70 
i 1 Less than one half of 1 percent. 
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in 4.—-PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN APRIL 1933—Continued 


— 








Percent of estab- | Average percent of 
Establishments lishments oper-| full time reported 
reporting ating— by— 





All op- |Establish- 
Full — ments op- 
time establish4 erating 

ments | part time 





Transportation equipment 
Aircraft 

Automobiles 

Cars, electric and steam railroad 
Locomotives 

Shipbuilding 
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Railroad repair shops 
Electric railroad 
Steam railroad 


BR Xess 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
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Leather and its manufacture._.______- 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Boxes, paper 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspapers and periodicals... 
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Cottonseed, oil, cake and meal-_._-_-_- 
Druggists’ preparations : 
PAL, Jcitienodwantet achdbeees ‘oa 
Fertilizers........--- ieee RE aiahts dpaieun 
Paints and varnishes 

Petroleum refining 

—— and allied products--_.._....-.- 


Rubber products 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes 
tires, and inner tubes..........-- 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 


Tobacco manufactures._.._......___- t 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 


snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Total, 89 industries 


























! Less than one half of 1 percent. 


Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in April 1933 


opm in employment in April, as compared with March 
were reported in 8 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries covered 
by the Bureau’s monthly employment survey, and increased pay-roll 
totals were reported in 6 of these nonmanufacturing industries. 
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The most pronounced gains in both employment and pay oll, 
over the month interval were seasonal increases of 48.2 percent, jp 
employment and 38.3 percent in pay rolls in the canning and presery. 
ing industry, due largely to increased operations in California est g}- 
lishments at the begimning of the vegetable canning season in that 
State. The dyeing and cleaning industry reported increased activity 
in April, which is seasonal at this time of year with this industry. 
The quarrying and nonmetallic mining industry reported increases 
of 11.8 percent in employment and 13.8 percent in pay rolls. Reta] 
trade establishments, reflecting the expansion for Saier trade, re- 
ported 10.1 percent more anlonn in April than in March, with a 
corresponding increase of 9.6 percent in pay rolls. 

The coal-mining industries reported the most pronounced losses 
over the month interval, the bituminous coal-mining industry report- 
ing decreases of 5.8 percent in employment and 13.6 percent in earn- 
ings, and the anthracite mining industry reporting losses of 5.4 per- 
cent in employment and 23.4 percent in pay rolls. 

In the following table are presented employment and pay-roll data 
for 15 groups of nonmanufacturing industries. Data concerning the 
building-construction industry are not included in the following 
tabulation, but are shown in more detail under the section “‘ Building 
construction.” 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL 1933 WITH MARCH 1933 AND APRIL 1932 
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1 Less than one tenth of | percent. 


? The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
3 Weighted. 
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Per capita weekly earnings in April 1933 for 15 nonmanufacturing 
industries included in the Bureau’s monthly trend-of-employment 
survey, together with the percents of change in April 1933 as com- 

ared with March 1933 and April 1932, are given in the table follow- 
ing. These per capita weekly earnings must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages; they are per capita weekly earnings 
computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week by 
the total number of employees (part-time as well as full-time 
workers). 


TABLE 2.—-PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 1 NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN APRIL 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH MARCH 1933 AND APRIL 1932 








Per capita |Percent of change April 
weekly | 1933 compared with— 
Industrial group earnings 
in April 
1933 





March 1933} April 1922 





Coal mining: 
Ss itt tpediadodmansy wccndeacn One Se SBiee a Sa $21. 03 : ~-29. 4 
Bituminous 10. 82 . —19.3 

Metalliferous mining 18. 23 3. —3.3 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. ........................-.-...--. 14. 11 ’ —16.7 

te RR EY SSS SE REE PMc SEN es OS 27. 41 ; —12.9 

Public utilities: 
yo EE CRORE SEE | at Se eS 2: 25. 13 j —8.7 
Power and light 28. 34 -3. —7.2 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance ---.- 26. 56 ‘ —9.2 

Trade: 

25. 69 : —12.5 

18. 87 . —13.8 

Hotels (cash payments only) ! - 12. 60 ‘ —14.6 

Canning and preserving 11, 21 ' —15.5 

14. 53 d —15.5 

Dyeing and cleaning 17. 55 p —14.9 

Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 34. 52 ‘ 2—7.5 














! The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
3 Weighted. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Inpex numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 15 non- 
manufacturing industries are presented in the following table. These 
index numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls by 
months, from January 1930 to April 1933, in all nonmanufacturing 
industries with the exception of the laundry, dyeing and cleaning, 
and the banks, brokerage, insurance, and real-estate industries, for 
which information over the entire period is not available. The Bureau 
has secured data concerning employment and pay rolls for the index 
base year 1929 from establishments in these three industries, and 
nas computed index numbers for those months for which data are 
available from the Bureau’s files. These indexes are shown in this 
tabulation. 
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3.-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
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1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932} 1933 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 


ne pace ts. terete patted 





=r 86. 6) 78. 2j!74. 0} 95. 9) 83. 6) 67. 0}! 58. 4 rrr 89. 4) 80. 9)!75. 1) 06. 2) 86. 6) 69. 4/! 59. 2 
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99. 2] 91. 7 7h 98. 5) 85. 4) 64. 5]! 54. 2/103. 9) 80. 9) 59. 5/!37. 9) 96. 1) 65. 6) 42. 6)! 27. 1 
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Pay rolls 
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1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932} 1933} 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 
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Septe 
Oct 
No t 


Average. ._- 


Margie caniliniins 
May cide debian 
October. _.- a 


February. .----- 
April.ois 


November. 
December -_- 


September -- 


August- 


June. 
July cc diveses 


Average-_.. 


SSESSSASSSSES 


December... _._- 


March... . 
October... .....- 
November. .- ..__. 


Average.___| 89. 4| 80. 1]! 74.1) 84. 4) 67. 0}! 55.1) 92. 7| 81. 4)! 74.1 Se 66. 506.8 90, 1)! 84.4 





1 Average for 4 months. 
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Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earn ngs 


1G THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation o{ map. 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, based 0), 
reports supplied by identical establishments in March and Apri! | 939 
in 15 industrial groups and 74 separate manufacturing indus ‘rjc.’ 
Man-hour data for the building construction group and for the insy,. 
ance, real-estate, banking, and Sa ar groups are not availabl:, and 
data for several of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed moithly 
are omitted from these tables due to lack of adequate information. ~ 

The total number of establishments supplying man-hour daia jy 


these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percent of the 74 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. A 
The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours = 


worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the m4 operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week and 
average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings Fe 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted aver- 
ages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings in 
each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of employees 
in the group in the current month and the sum of these products 
divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 indus- 
trial groups. 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing industries 
shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries in which 
the available man-hour information covers 20 percent or more of the 
total number of employees in the industry at the present time. The 
average man-hours and hourly earnings for the combined 89 manu- 
facturing industries have been weighted in the same manner as thie 
averages for all industrial groups combined, table 1. 



















TaBLe 1.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, MARCH AND APRIL 1933 



























Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industrial group — 
March April March April 
1933 1933 1933 
Cents Cents 
one bnckc atin sdcghidns dnthiabiy th diitdecegie Ne 36. 5 38. 0 43. 2 42.8 
Coal mining: 
Fe REEF Rae Tk BN Mare hein: Sei GUNG SS 30. 9 25. 1 83. 0 81. 4 
RS EE a a AST ET GAS TE ae “rg 26. 3 24.0 46. 1 45.8 
CD HN . goo chs ce edavck da ccdnntibalcduse~ ty dence 39. 8 37.3 48.3 49.5 
uarrying and-nonmetallic mining.........................-.-- 34. 4 36. 4 40. 4 38. 4 
oN REPAIR ARS Pe 45.8 44.7 64. 6 61.3 
Public utilities: 
pe a a See epee eee Us Er: 37.4 36. 4 70. 8 69. 8 
DEE UG iis vcnbecss cuvcuqaqaduvuces.s oe Te ceca 46. 5 45.7 62. 5 62. 0 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance. 45. 6 45.3 58. 6 58. 0 
ih dh dbnile Sttiiiin bicégelabndivbdbbondninuticbinnnmned 47.0 46. 6 54.6 54. 6 
EELS I IEEE SE Tey “Gee Se NR 44.8 44,7 41.6 41. 1 
Finn stain oon cdibepilesdudviczrecrsabecsiiiestheetinendvebabe eee 51.6 50.9 23. 5 23. 1 
CORMAN CRG BURGIIIIB v.00 nok ckiics nthbitindistsiunsduchovtdes 41.0 41.3 35. 6 34. 9 
I dies china bsniicdinieaadedinnsiibe gamtnansdingapmet 41.6 41.9 33.1 33. 6 
SOE BG Ces ash cid Coie CM nce cscecawinn 43.1 47.8 35. 6 37.5 
een cbinide dieomuiith tities sdwedate cps pilenalpliindasnies thtnké 40.3 40. 8 45.0 44.6 
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Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown in 
the following table, are not identical with the per capita weekly 
earnings appearing elsewhere 'n this trend-of-employment compila- 
tion, which are obtained by dividing the total weekly earnings in all 
establishments reporting by the total number of employees in those 
establishments. As already noted, the basic information upon which 
the average weekly man-hours and average hourly earnings are com- 
puted covers approximately 50 percent of the establishments report- 
ing monthly employment data. 


Taste 2.—-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, MARCH AND 
APRIL 1933 





—_ 





Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 





Industry 


March April March April 
1933 1933 1933 1933 








Q 
3 
~ 
oo 


Food and kindred products: Cents 
Sail 43. 2 
64.0 


32. 9 


Beverages 
Confectionery - 


oe 
r 
— 


[GIRLS -. ssnk ada scsunueahashsconean PE RRs BT, 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
EE Se eS fe ES ean, FOS 
Sugar refining, cane 
Textiles and their products: 
Carpets and rugs 
CR. 4 ccdndkuncoctsndinnee debccerssdblaneeeie 
Cotton small wares 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Iron and steel and their products not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Cast-iron pipe 
pe (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge 
too 
Forgings, iron and steel 
pA. 3 A ERIE GRY QSOs FS RS Ge 
Iron and steel 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings - 


eR RON 


crv NeroOnwrfon “TDD DH AIO 


Structural and ornamental metalwork 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files and 


saws 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
Agricultural implements. ..............-- PSD. IS SEAS SRR 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines -. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels. .-..........-- 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Machine tools 
Radios and phonographs 
Textile machinery and parts. .............-.-- Ud tahieiarbewitd 
Typewriters and supplies 
Nonferrous metals and their parts: 
Aluminum manufactures 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices 
Jewelry 
Silverware and plated ware 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc 
Stam and enameled ware 


ILASeoorwoor~cn So Cr ONAWOaure 


Koo OCwWonN 


Shipbuilding 
Railroad repair shops: 
Electric railroa 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND Averpacy 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, MAk ne 























W ac 
APRIL 1933 AND 
Average hours per| Average houny 
week earn — 
Industry ar: 
March April March April 
Lumber and allied products: Cents | nts 
Ce. niddiouika-npinighshesin sihndiowcininate iitiausaladaremimalgale 30.7 33. 0 33. 6 | 33.7 
Lumber: | 
IIE a AME ON Re Sa ap 31.5 39. 3 35.8 | 33.4 
C9 cnn ol useadabnadedeshicasepeesnwhihatanehess 34.7 36. 6 28. 4 | 27.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
RiGee, Care; MEN VEREO GUNES Le soins hse wee ed 29. 0 30. 7 33. 4 33.0 
SINS 6 ade cen wasccnenonenecseendasghansendnnsenestewce 35. 4 32. 9 41.2 41.6 
hh tle inci hth hinlahintitei Sabin ee an hebew own ednmmsonetiin 35. 2 36. 0 45. 0 14 6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_.._.........-.-.- 30. 7 34.3 59. 5 50.7 
TO i a i we Tink ddbemee einai 34.9 35. 3 40. 4 8 4 
Leather and its manufactures: Leather... ............----.-.--- 42.3 40. 7 39. 4 8 4 
Paper and printing: 
I ite cians nchcllinsoitsigse—coecen scene cass enes 38. 4 39. 0 40. 6 9 
ins naanndecepampenousdewireninnnns Soke 40. 0 40. 6 41.3 0 
Printing and publishing: 
I de OE a os  nttcliess ab gagaiewet 36. 4 35. 5 66. 8 6 
Newspapers and eo Sa AE ET EST ee ye 40. 5 40. 4 74. 1 8 
Chemicals and allied products: 
ae TE All RS BRE Mp Seah Pe | Tae ey Tet P 40.9 41.0 55.3 54.7 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal__..............-...------..- 56. 4 53. 6 16. 6 6.9 
TO ERIE 6 «6 bch ceo nn cwndennntnctercnancst 38. 2 36. 3 45.9 7,3 
RIN bith batch tsb odivd oS wceibtlbiets chs cunbeie Sule 34.3 31.3 56. 1 5 
GREET RW PRE SR ies Ra eee Nes = epee te 42. 6 49.7 23.9 6 
Sill Se EIGER IA: REE TNE 3. 37. 2 42.1 50.7 49, 2 
SIU fi iii 5 ds dnt hem onanniiibsuaecnbwinninene 39. 7 39. 1 63. 0 63. 0 
DURPOTE GUE DUOTs PROIOCIE So 5 oka on ce eccenwcnncnetonstcas 44.4 43. 2 38. 1 0 
BS Ra ae sas codibibbiadncsaenbalivonudceion tine 41.8 42.0 46. 6 15.9 
Rubber products: 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes_ 37.8 40. 0 42.7 2.4 
Rubber cies ame Tamer tubes... . . 2.5 5. ssses-e 24. 3 30. 0 58.8 8.4 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smkoing tobacco and snuff._...............-. 38. 6 38. 5 30. 4 5 
CE a Ninn iin ak dein, avibielen <ovedingmrndaig 36. 1 35. 5 33. 1 2 











Employment in Building Construction in April 1933 


A da tetann in in the building construction industry increased 
10.1 percent in April as compared with March and pay rolls in- 
creased 8.0 percent over the month interval. 

The percents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in April 
as compared with March are feanecnas returns made by 10,211 firms 
employing in April 66,960 workers in the various trades in the build- 
ing construction industry. These reports cover building operations 
in various localities in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, MARCH AND APRIL 1933 
































Num- 
ber of ~~ Pay | Percent sme of pay Percent 
Locality firms ss of re of 
re ss change change 
ng | Mar.15/| Apr. 15 Mar. 15 | Apr. 15 
Ampome, Birmingham............-. 68 363 351 —3.3 $4, 795 $3, 997 —16. 
a: 
le RO iii is ction oo 23 1,100 1, 030 —6.4 22, 567 21, 281 —5,7 
San Francisco-Oakland !_....... 31 792 1,013. +27.9 17, 695 23, 801 +34. § 
Other reporting localities !_...__ 18 577 8047 +39.3| 9,130] 16,573] +81.5 
Colorado, Denver.................-- 186 535 518 —3.2 10, 079 9, 238 —8.3 
Connecticut: 

OR FBS EE Mie 118 322 446 | +38.5 8, 713 +26. 5 
0 eh a RIS EC ace NS WAS 200 592 748 | +26.4 13, 327 16, 560 +24. 3 
Re I i a cece 166 808 046} +17.1 21, 567 18, 836 —12.7 
Delaware, Wiimington..-.......-... 111 845 849 +.5 15, 640 16, 091 +2.9 
District of Columbia................ 523 7, 079 7, 670 +8.3 / 100,027 | 200,344 +5. 4 








1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, MARCH AND APRIL 1933—Continued 
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ee Num- 
ber of | N — Pay | Percent eo Pay | Percent 
Locality firms ht of Fo 0 
eo | Mar. 15 | Apr. 15 | °P8nge |) war. 15 Apz. 15 | change 

Florida: ; 

Jacket. cliwtipdiumduwhiuenae 49 329 332 +.9 $6, 085 $8, 402 —11.2 
Mae okie edianamncon 75 367 409 | +114 6, 712 7, 186 +7.1 

Georgia, Atlanta...................- 122 932 902 —3.2 13, 812 13, 861 +.4 

linois: 

yl] a ee 131 1, 214 1,414} +165 31, 461 44, 373 +41.0 
Other reporting localities !_.__- 80 385 448 | +16.4 6, 698 8, 454 +26. 2 

ndiana: 

. E vem adidd ovis coc ceckasil 49 159 246 | +54.7 2, 514 3, 684 +46. 5 
Fone tiie ciRenn ono bumindeiaien 97 256 230 | —10.2 3, 398 2, 929 —13.8 
[nGROGMRNE anos cnn cnc ccune se 161 655 851 | +29.9 11, 932 15, 390 +29. 0 
Sort Me ahrnssdxtacecocecbsd 38 170 119} —30.0 3, 171 2, 062 —35.0 

ToWG, THING as oc ceeicvestcone 103 359 357 —.6 6, 546 5, 871 —10.3 

Kansas, Wichita.......... Sc bbimaiien 59 295 283 —4,1 4, 023 4,114 +2.3 

Kentucky, Louisville............._- 117 506 634 | +25.3 7, 124 10, 586 +48. 6 

Louisiana, New Orleans. ....._.__-- 125 1, 282 1, 226 —4.4 19, 733 19, 097 —3.2 

Maine, Pepue@t........---.4..-5.05 95 285 296 +3.9 5, 834 6, 113 +4.8 

Maryland, Baltimore !_........_.._. 110 630 701 | +11.3 9, 360 9, 974 +6. 6 

Massachusetts: All reporting loca!- 

TE LR TS RS See 720 3, 117 3,473 | +11.4 70, 787 75, 734 +7.0 

Michigan: 

DOs bk ccvennscc spin hoc 378 1, 536 1,697 | +10.5 28, 146 32, 551 +15. 7 
PR ctbs hoe ua nchnnconsssbinn® 46 105 86} —18.1 1, 367 1, 252 —8,4 
Cis 0 ba cc davctednct 94 225 273 | +21.3 3, 424 3, 864 +12.9 

Minnesota: 

Deis. =<. isasndhans cs 53 256 260 +1.6 4, 733 4,017 —15.1 
Minneapolis_.......- pidihowtaiik 213 883 1,028 | +16.4 17, 035 19, 580 +14. 9 
BG + nuttin c nn oncemnemalll 147 450 438 —2.7 6, 667 8, 218 +23. 3 

Missouri: 
sR Re ae oo 235 1, 151 1, 182 +2.7 25, 412 26, 678 +5.0 
Nh ons ne Sedat vomin' so 444 2, 064 2, 174 +5.3 51, 127 52, 428 +2.5 

Nebraska, Omaha...__._._- ith oe 131 516 637 | +23.4 9, 013 10, 029 +11.3 

New York: 

New York City !............._- 304 5, 661 5, 865 +3. 6 201, 414 195, 180 —3.1 
Other reporting localities !_.___- 185 3, 144 3,647 | +16.0 73, 910 86, 473 +17.0 
a, Charlotte........_- 208 204 ; . 
























0, EEE 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City................. 78 293 290 —1.0 4, 399 3, 902 —11.3 

 Gihinticmetioaebtie aha dawn 49 196 221; +12.8 2, 813 2, 872 +2.1 
eo I 179 647 550 | —15.0 10, 952 10, 138 —7.4 
Pennsylvania: 4 

SEE Fe AE 28 71 135 | +90.1 1, 097 1, 842 +67.9 

Philadelphia area !..........__- 539 4,174 4, 292 +2.8 72, 634 73, 932 +1.8 

Pittsburgh area !_..........._.- 271 1, 273 1,460 | +14.7 31, 886 35, 834 +12, 4 

Reading-Lebanon area !_______- 59 192 241) +25.5 2, 304 3, 438 +49, 2 

Scranton area !_................ 44 207 249 | +20.3 4, 389 5, 805 +32. 3 

Other reporting areas !_....____- 338 1, 887 1,970 +4.4 33, 321 33, 049 —.8 
Rhode Island, Providence._._.._..- 214 813 1,048 | +28.9 16, 465 20, 061 +21.8 
Tennessee: 

I i ni alls mln daveb 40 251 349 | +39.0 4, 463 5, 448 +22.1 

ALES a et 44 197 246 | +24.9 2, 046 2, 794 +36. 6 

EERSTE TIES. 88 261 203 | +12.3 3, 925 4, 793 +22. 1 
© SR atisicinihies -srtced inte dacesds-ncasune 65 643 788 | +22.6 7, 853 10, 387 +32. 3 

exas: 

Na nin sini wenbibdcadiegtn'. 156 894 847 —5.3 13, 000 12, 314 —5.3 

| SSEIRIRNL Th lec eis Se 22 188 170 —9.6 2, 058 1, 699 —17.4 

ind wisinnaswinse debcsetiiad 137 600 675 | +12.5 8, 174 9, 582 +17. 2 

EERSTE: 107 569 675 | +18.6 8, 453 7, 828 —7.4 
vias - mee Clb... cs enedens 86 248 396 | +59.7 3, 947 5, 397 +36. 7 

irginia: 

Norfolk-Portsmouth...........-. 89 540 703 | +30.2 8, 256 9, 965 +20. 7 

ED niccnonduciesabietoen 137 676 761 | +12.6 10, 809 11, 616 +7.5 
Washington: 

i hstnnpsnntiunuemanbnadind 150 436 480; +10.1 8, 055 8, 305 +3.1 

Spokane..... = cbnigcine ay libbeaic ates 50 133 185 | +39.1 1, 687 2, 732 +61. 9 

NCES 4 withadatimaaiibwe oe adic 75 114 107 —6.1 1, 647 1, 509 —8.4 
West Virginia, Wheeling... -._.....- 45 88 127 | +443 1, 398 2, 317 +65. 7 
Wisconsin, all reporting localities !_. 60 629 704 | +11.9 11, 395 12, 116 +6.3 
Total, all localities...........- 10, 211 60, 800 66, 960 +10. 1 jl. 323, 488 |1, 429. 506 +8.0 


























1 Data sapped by cooperating State bureaus. 


2 Includes both Kansas City, 


? Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 
2 to 8 counties. 


‘ Each separate area includes from 
175278°—33——15 


o., and Kansas City, Kans. 
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Trend of Employment in April 1933, by States 


| THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employ men; 
and pay-roll totals in April 1933 as compared with March 1933 
in certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations hayo 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting esta})lish. 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-consi rc. 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the 
combined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls 
in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarry- 
ing and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, and 
dyeing and cleaning groups is presented. In this State compilation, 
the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and elec- 
tric-railroad operation groups have been combined and are presented 
as one group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctu- 
ations in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that 
during certain months the activity in this industry in a number of 
States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. 
The number of employees and the amount of, weekly pay roll in 
March and April 1933 as reported by identical establishments in this 
industry are included, however, in the combined total of “ All groups.”’ 

The percents of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted percents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups, and the groups comprising the 
total of all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite-mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in table 1, 
nonmanufacturing industries, are the fluctuations in this industry by 
State totals. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, 
but are included in the State totals for “‘All groups.” Data are not 

resented for any industrial group when the representation in the 
tate covers less than three establishments. 



































TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH- 





MENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933 BY STATES 









(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 








—_—_ 


Total—all groups 





Manufacturing 





Num- 
n Num- 
State ber of ber on 


_— Jae 
ish- H 
ments _ 


Amount 
of pay roll 
(1 week), 
April 1933 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 








Alabama-.-------- 493] 50, 769 


Arizona. ---------- 380 8, 138 
Arkansas..-------- 1442) 14,141 
California.....---- 21,961| 242, 874 
Colorado-...------- 795| 28, 234 
Connecticut.......' 1,095) 127, 339 
Delaware... ------ 137} 8, 996 
Dist. of Columbia. 633] 30, 246 
yg eee oo 599} 25, 133 
Georgia. ..-.----- 649| 72,315 
Hishe...dhisces-<-- 206; 5,979 
i ee 41,604) 263, 662 
Indiana.....----- 1, 194; 103, 081 
OWE..csdhtietne~o~ 1,172) 39, 403 
Cc eee 51,023| 58,3838 
Kentucky...------ 830} 57, 204 
Louisiana. ...-.---- 476| 29, 194 
i en 530) 36, 315 
Maryland..-_.--.-- 4807| 70,624 
Massachusetts_---| 78, 104) 321, 146 
Michigan. - ----.--- 1, 486) 216, 810 
Minnesota. - ------ 1,037} 57,421 
Mississippi-------- 373 | 7, 631 
MITE .oa..-.-- 1, 158 |100, 706 
Montana....-...--- 332 | 8,018 
Nebraska.-......-- 717 | 20,129 
OVER eons 146} 1,311 
New Hampshire - - 448 | 32,151 
New Jersey - - - ---- 1, 462 |172, 645 
New Mexico. .--.-.- 181 | 4, 208 
New York...-..-- 7, 594 |487, 400 
North Carolina....| 872 | 99, 861 
North Dakota--.-- 320 | 3,774 
6 aa 4, 653 |350, 962 
Oklahoma..-.....-- 697 | 24, 339 
OU o ccs -ss 727 | 23, 854 
Pennsylvania ----- 4,415 |568, 097 
Rhode Island - - - - - 908 | 52,049 
South Carolina....; 309 | 51, 285 
South Dakota.....| 230] 5,058 
Tennessee... -_----. 735 | 57, 140 
yp, eS ae 826 | 56, 527 
a 331 | 11, 223 
Vermont_......--- 344 | 8,178 
\,. Stas 1, 291 | 78, 129 
War vei or 1,117 | 45, 607 
West Virginia_-_.- 786 | 85, 078 
Wisconsin.........|"'1,075 |120, 466 
Wyoming...--....- 187 | 5,829 
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$501, 011 
161, 960 
187, 816 

5, 472, 722 
558, 225 


2, 064, 919 
176, 606 
711, 817 
382, 245 
839, 574 


96, 490 

5, 070, 503 
1, 825, 901 
705, 533 
1, 276, 580 


792, 858 
414, 230 
562, 346 
1, 259, 584 
6, 356, 825 


4, 377, 744 
1, 189, 400 
87, 301 
1, 947, 991 
81, 334 


418, 800 
31, 433 
461, 393 
3, 707, 001 
65, 363 


11,403,663 
1, 087, 545 
72, 691 

6, 219, 855 
478, 700 


442, 918 
9, 628, 544 
880, 741 
456, 905 
119, 208 


764, 931 
1,073, 750 
213, 623 
140, 640 
1, 115, 779 


908, 518 
1, 219, 823 
1, 90S, 662 

120, 134 
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58) 


120; 


643 
51 
57 

131 

307 


432) 


199 
209 


112 
427 


258 
175 
796 

29 





ir on A 
ron mount 
Pa os a of pay rol 
roll, 1 week), 
April | ©P2@D8e | 4 pri 1933 
1933 
33,861) +5.4| $318, 586) 
2,053) +11.1 41, 371 
9,046} +8.3| 102,089 
127, 882| +16. 8| 2,689,077 
9,990, +2.7| 184,209 
107,249}  —.6) 1,547,735 
6,424, —.6| 117,040 
3,481, —.2} 108,960) 
12,437) —1.0| 159,962 
59,561} +4.1] 580, 786 
2, 413 +2.9 36, 126; 
162, 916 +1. 8) 2,788, 118 
74, 472 +9. 1) 1, 300, 780 
20, 979 —.9 362, 649 
23, 847 +.7| 498,707 
20, 317 +.5) 310,843 
17,967} +4.5| 221,51 
30,181} +1.4| 436, 365 
46,096, *+65.0| 7658, 887 
151,304, +.4| 2,447,124 
163, 268| —1. 4) 3,318, 476 
26,692} +2.9 23, 828 
4,006 | —11.9 36, 571 
57, 283 +1. 4 |1, 011, 890 
2,301| +8.6] 45,273 
9, 496 +2.8 188, 751 
292 | +14. 1 6, 875 
28,802 | +8.0| 382,783 
146,229 | —.1 \2, 973,124 
—4,8 5, 570 
290,383 | +2.8 \6, 104,096 
95,189 | +3.2 , 658 
962 | +3.0 21, 775 
250,053 | +2.9 |4, 251,992 
9,040} +1.2| 167,121 
12,565 | +4.8] 193, 180 
295, 725 +.8 |4, 171, 188 
40, 216 —.1]| 603, 221 
47,720 | +2.9 | 405,477 
1, —.7 31, 406 
41,367 | +4.2] 521,885 
30,086 | +8.8}| 427,019 
2, 875 +.4 55, 529 
4, 373 —9.5 70, 488 
54,059 | +2.61 720, 205 
21,485 | +5.9]| 393, 502 
31,154] +4.9] 541,357 
98, 189 | ® +-2.1 |1, $88, 029 
1,257 | —1.3 32, 510 

















! Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 


? Includes banks, 
3No 


4 Includes uilding and contracting. 


, insurance, and office employment. 


5 Includes transportation, finan institutions, restaurants, and building construction. 


8 Weighted percent of change. 


7 Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional and transportation services. 


§ Includes laundries. 


* Includes laundering and cleaning. 
© Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
1! Includes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTAp) 7 



















































































MENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933 BY STATES—Continued aH- “ 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issueq 
by cooperating State organizations] 
Wholesale trade Retail trade 
Num- Num- 
State —— beron| p. Amount |" p ee’ beron| p Amount! . 
of | pa er- lof pay roll] _* FOr! pa er- lof pay roll, Per 
ectab-| roll | gemtct weak, | gout ot] estab-) rou, | cent ot Vee), 2" 
- . ge - change ) sane cha 
4 April April 1 menis| Apt April yy change 
Alabama.........- 15 $13,490] —0.8| 62) 2,078] +129] $30,650, +25. Al 
pS EEE: 19) 4,731, +3.9 181; 1,587) +109 25,973) +£7.86 A 
Arkansas_.._...._-. 16 8,602; —8&.0 183, 1,876, 8.8 22,423) is 9 A 
California. __....- 100) 146, 686 —.9 124 26,351; +11.8|  498,308\- +13 ; C 
Colorado.........- 28 23, 550 —.1 272} 3,963) +98 76,645) +46.4 C 
Connecticut..._..- 60 33, 660} — (10) 113} 4,608) +9.5) 89, 411| 7 C 
Delaware... ..-...- 8 2,134, —6.0 11 +18. 2 2, 356 18 I 
Dist. of Columbia- 28 10, 194 —4.5 401; 10,796} +7.0| 217,141 0 IT 
Rae 52 19, 752} —1.7 82; 1,220 +. 2 22, 185 44 I 
OME aiisodasae. 30 , 597, —2.3 28; 1,939 +29 30, 827 1.7 ( 
SS aS 8 2,912) —65. 68 641 —2.0 10, 272) —6.5 ] 
Dilinois...........- 16 21, 480) +4.4 91| 20,822} +7.2| 390,228) +45.6 I 
N68 sing oui 60) 25, 161} 5,758) +32.1 93,188) +30,4 ] 
A cide a 36) 24,788) —1 122} 2,983) +7.2 47,888; +5.4 ] 
Pi ctiteinacins: 68 40,430; —]1 $11; 65,8545 +4.6 88, 019 +-.6 
Kentucky-......-- 18 7,962; +6. 30} 1,426) +9.6 19,879} +9.5 
Louisiana. -....... 28 14, 698} —5. 29; 2,885) +9.5 39, 398; +13.1 
BS Siieeiedden 17 9, 866} +41. 70, 1,086) +7.2 18, 347 +3. 1 
Maryland... -....-- 35 15, O41 a 85, 6,685) +22. 4 86,369} +22.2 
Massachusetts. - as $55,529, +.5| 4,224] 69,586, +6. 4] 1,198,195] +5. 
Michigan. .-.-...... 62 34, 532 —5.4 155} 10,081) +143 160, 441; +11.0 
Minnesota-.---_._- 58 99, 188 —.4 281; 7,534) +13.5;) 125,964) +8.9 
Mississippi-_..--.-- 5 2,1 —3.1 51 430; +19.1 4,015) +5.4 
Missouri eine 60; 106,335, —5.4 184, 5,902) +84) 112,446) +10.3 
Montana... ------- 13 6, 210) +-(2°) 86 729) —1.8 15,399} —3.4 
Nebraska. .......- 36 23,781; —1, 189} 1,524, +1.9 28, 243} —1.3 
Nevada._........- 7 2,335, —7. 42 253} +8.1 6,582} —4.4 
New Hampshire. - 17 4,395} —3.1 57 5244 +21 9,354) —3.6 
New Jersey. ..-.-- 26 16,312} —2.1 410| 7,362} +4.6) 156,772) +45.0 
New Mexico. -..-.-- 8 3, —41 54 251 +.4 5, 454 —3.8 
New York......-. 408} 310, 931 —1. 6 3, 982 69, 290} -+-12. 5) 1,440,931; +13.4 
North Carolina. -. 17 5, _ 171 508} +6.5 10,068} +4.4 
North Dakota-...- 16 5, —1.1 34 422; +18.9 6,319} +15.9 
Ge icdcendasaes 237 113, —2.9| 1,353) 30,830) +15.9] 542,209) +19.2 
Oklahoma...-_..._- 48 22, —3. 1,695) +11.4 28, 084, +17.2 
Oregon...........- - 64 31, 228} —1.7 213} 2,073) +4%6.1 40, 335, +9.9 
Pennsylvania_ ..-_. 127 87,135) —2.9) 25,969} +9. 481,118} +46.8 
Rhode Island... _. 43} 22,688} —21) 497) 4,857) +4. 97,781; +4.0 
South Carolina_--_- 15 4,430; —3.5 14 418} +13. 3, 943) +10.8 
South Dakota..__- 10 3, 304 —3.1 11 67; +11. 968 —.1 
Temnmessee.__-.---- 34 12,6744 +1. 52; 2,879) +13.1 40,023} +8.2 
| A a. laa 145) 72, —. 74, 6,364 +82) 106,854) +4.2 
NR intl tebe e 15 10, 283) 7. 84 687; +7. 13, 175} +10.9 
Vermont.......... 5 2, 6 +1.4 411) +19.5 6,126) +4.1 
SEE AEE 44 21,317) —4. 4,789, +8.7 $4,034) +7.6 
Was nine 89 49,8455 —3. 378; 6,016) +14. 112,211) +11.7 
West Virginia_-___. 29 13,470} —1.3 4 +15. 13, 846) +11.7 
its ons 37, +2. 1 54, 9,008| +24.7| 130,840) +18.1 
Wyoming-._--..__-- 8 1, 54 —4.5 4 21 -. 5, 141 +.6 
3 No change, 10 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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ESTABLISH- 
ed 


but are taken from reports issued 

















Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 


Metalliferous mining 


















Num- Amount Num- A mount 
State ere beron| Per- of pay Per- agar beron} Per- of pay Per- 
estab-| P8y cent roll (1 cent estab-| P#® cent roll (1 cent 
lish- = — vent of lish- 3 a. — i. 
pril | change D change change pri change 
ments 1933 ments ig 1933 
Alabama......-- b 8 399) —6.3 $4, 369} —0.7 9 6244 +5.1 $3,945) ++7.3 
RS Sc SE pe SPSSER!) SARE PRE: 18} 2,019 —1.4) 43,924, —2.9 
Arkansas.........- 10 243) +34.3 ea > eR ep “ee ee Og 
California_....-- 444 1,115) +41.7 21,549} +5.8 31) 2,329 54,711 


Colorado 


Connecticut....._- 
Delaware. ...._- hed 
Dist. of Columbia. 
PGR icin namo 
Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois 
Indiana 
es pe ee 
) ee 


Kentucky........- 27 
Louisiana._._.__.. 4 
SS 7 
Maryland...._.__. 14 


Massachusetts _ . . 


New Hampshire__ 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina__ 
N — Dakota 


Pennsylvania. ___. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota____. 


em mem ewe nn ne 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTA, 
MENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933 BY STATES—Continued 


















































[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports ; led } 
cooperating State organizations| Y 
Bituminous coal mining Crude petroleum produci; 
Num- Amount Num- | Am _ 
Num- Num- ount 
State ber of = Per- “pay Per- | ber of| °°" | per. | of ey | Per. 
_ ro cent of (1 week), cent of _ * ate of (1 om) cent of 
sh- t, | change change - change "| change 
ments| ABE! ‘i ments| Apt! te |" 
| " 
Alabama........_- sr} 9,568) —26 $73,208) —8.¢L 22}. S a 
pV See eer Sreere ey Ue SS Se ee eee: Se "e Ark 
Arkansas... ..-.-- 6 (*) 4, 138} (3) 9 372, +2.5) $8,626, +) 9 Cal 
AR AEG Se AE Ss A EN See 41} 6,616) —1.0) 195,373) 9 Col 
Colorado.........-. 55, 4,038) —15.1 8 8 BER SS ae ee A ‘j 
Connecticut... ...|.......|--------|--------|----------|--------|-------]--------]--------|---------- | De 
CO i i a i Se os a a ae aaa Dis 
Dist. of Columbia}... ...)---.2.--]--------)o- nen cn nnn eonncefannceccfeoceconcfoccscees|-2.---.-.-|.- Fle 
| SE es Aen Semen Meee See ee eS Sa een ae ae Ge 
Georgia...........|.......]--------]--------]---<0-20--]--------]---0---]--------]--------|---------- | 
Re ie Sar ar aoe ees Sie) Ske See Sa ‘i 
Illinois.....-----_- a UR’ Pee’) 6 ae meeresl Sietene Beales ORINRRET In 
Indiana..........- 42} 4,532) —2.4) 73,387] —14.5 5 32} +3.2 563} i Io 
PRE eo ace 27; +1,766) —33.1 Ss Be ERE Fe ER She eee |. K 
ea eee 22; 1,657) —&8 gS ae 
K 
Kentucky... ....-- 168] 23,976, —3.8) 235, —9. 0; 5 217; —10.0 3, 042 3.8 L 
Louisiana. ----...-|....-.-|--------|--------]----»-----]-------- 9 128) (3) 2, 538) —18.¢ Mv 
CO ee ees ee ee ee ee oe a ee, ae N 
Maryland____._--- in Laem | oe Ten ei... N 
Massachusetts... .|-.......|--------]-.---.--]------.---]--~-----]--~--~-]----~~--|....---.]-.-------- 
} 
Michigan. -.------- 3 31] —96.3 ES SE LL ee: en 4 I 
innesota...----..|......-|--------]-----~--]---<2--2--]--------]-------]----2-.-|--------]---------- 4 } 
Mississippi--------|-----.-|--------|--------|----------|--------|-------|--------|--------|---------- ‘ ] 
| OPE 22} 1,711] —12.7 < i * So Sa See eS 1 ; 
Montana. .-.-.-.--- ll 19, —12.1 12, 468} —33.7 4 29} —12.1 709 17.7 
Nebraska. - - ...-.-|.-..---]--------|--.-----|----------|--------|-------]----+.---|.-------|---------- hed ne 
Nevada-_----...----|-------|--------|--------|----------|--------|-------]--------]--------|---------- iwnne 
New Hampshire- -|-....-.-|--------|--------|----------|--------|-------|--------|--------|---------- 
New Jersey-- -----|--.----|--------|--------|----------|--------|-------|------~-|--------|---------- Fes~see 
New Mexico- --.--- 14 1,771 —7.3 20, 847, —21.0) 24, —25 4 749; —11.2 
New York... ....--|.......]----4-2-]-ccnccfnnsa-canfnocscces 4 gsi —3.3 2,431} —-1.9 
North Carolina---.j)....--- ES SS ee ee ee a a 
North Dakota.-.-- 5 408} 9.7 Cf RN 8 Sos Cree ee ee ee 
i csceccnaucnn 78; 10,611) -—19} 106, —17.1 6 “4 —6.4 505) —11.5 
Oklahoma. --...-.-- 18 —58. 2) 4,378) —30.4 59} 4,430) +2.2 105,042) —6.0 
i ee ee a nes eee eS a a ae pee 
Pennsylvania. .-.. 454) 55, 131 —4.9) 556, —8. 4 24 615, (8) 13, 576) 9 —7.7 
Rhode Island... .-|.......]--------|--------|----------|--------|-------]-------~-|--------]----+-+---]-------- 
South Carolina...-|.......|--.-----|--------|----------|--...---]-- See ee a Se ae 
i South Dakota....-|.......|--.-.-.-].-.-----|----2--2-}--22----feenenee|oo. 2. e |. cel en eeneeeee]------ 
: 
- A id 











3 No change. 10 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933 BY STATES—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 






























Public utilities 
Amount Num-! Num- Amount 
ber of of pay Per- | berof| beron| Per- of pay 
estab- roll cent of | estab- |pay roll, cent of roll 
lish- (1 week), | change} lish- | April | change/| (1 week), 
ments April 1933 ments| 1933 April 1933 
Alabama, oo: 89 —0.6| $34,020) —46 23} 1,063) +1.2| $8,814) +41.7 
Ariz0D& -_-ceacneee 67 —2.8 29, 326 —7.8 25 7044 —10.0 10, 193 —8.1 
Arkansas.......... 52 9.4 36, 572 —6,2 16 766 +2. 1 6, 815 —2.7 
California.......-- 50 —.8| 1,211,035, —4.5| 183) 8,988) —.8| 187,070, —1.6 
Colorad0.ncséesces 196 +.5 129, 803 —3,8 47 1, 313 +1.0 16, 945 —3.3 
Connecticut......| 145] .2| 282,470} —5.4 29} 1,100) +.8| 14,368) +23 
Delaware. ._....-- 28) o 29, 480 —8.0 6 246 —.8 2, 901 +2.3 
Dist. of Columbia 22) .4 225, 236 —1,2 52 3, 949 +1.8 58, 520 —2.2 
PigtiS.ctecsss-- 186) .0 113, 090 —4.6 96 2,881; —34.8 28, 166| —37.7 
Gattis sseveees- 186) .6 171, 820 —9. 2 30 1, 655 —1.7 14, 230 —3.1 
NR es cic i 56 +.8 12, 857 —6§.3 24 295 —2.0 3, 388| —17.6 
FEE iiitine on 68 —2. 8) 1,631, 985 —6.9 12 43 7, 226 —.2 110, 459 +1.9 
| 147 —1.4 214, 238 —1.3 82; 3,013 +3.7 29, 629 +11 
a ee 433) —.7 203, 540 —3.3 70} 2,249 —.4 18, 616 —4,7 
Kansas....------.| 27) +.9 153, 525 8.6 2 718 —, 8 - +3. 4 
Kentucky........- | 296 —.3| 147,835] —4.7 35, 1,480) +3.1) 14,950) +41.9 
Louisiana.......-. 153) +.6 89,678} —3.6 22; 1,824, (4 19, 271 —.6 
) | AR La 170 +.1 72, 889 —3.9 21 648 —1.5 8, 169 +.5 
Marvland_._....-.- 93 -+-(10) 831, 688 —2.7 23 1, 198 . 0) 18, 957 +.4 
Massachusetts. - - 13 135 —. & 1, 218, 357 —.§ 86 5, O41 —1.8 68, 229 (10) 
Michigan... .....-. 412 —2.4 566, 223 —4.1 4,019 —2.2 
Minnesota. ....--- 230 —.3| 304,463) —1.2) 2,977; +1.3 
Mississippi........| 213) +6.5} 35,484) —88 472} —2.1 
Missouri.........- 212 —.4| 518,804) -—6.2 4, 482 +. 9) 
Montana........-- | 101 —12 49,002; —8.7 399} +4, ' 
Nebraska. ........ 299 —1.0 134, 888 —6.1 1, 485 —2.8 
a 38 +.8 9, 750 —.1 121} —18.2 : 
New Hampshire- -| 143 +.8 56, 276 +. 2 227, —13.4 ; 
New Jersey... ..-- | 976 —.6| 505,736) —6.7 3, 994 5.7 6 
New Mexico. ..... 50 +1.9 9,865) —4.1 207 —.3 —2.0 
New York.......- | §84 —1. 1) 3,064,805) —2.2 28,505) —.8 —4,2 
North Carolina. __! 96 —3.8| 33,195) —7.3 1,301} +16 —8.6 
North Dakota____- 171 +.9 26,827) —2.4 373} =+1.4 —9.0 
i Ake: aa 494 —1.0| 786,275 —3. 6) 8, 743 +4. 3 +3. 2 
Oklahoma.........| 246 —.7| 124,608; —5.7 1, 094 2 —5.6 
Cf ae 183} 5, 669 +.6) 138,974, —2.1 1, —4 —3.2 
Pennsylvania. --_-.- 248} 63, 650) —. 6) 1,648,405) —4.1 9, —.6 —3.2 
Rhode Island... -- 43| 3,264, —.1| " 80,635) —20 361, +43) +6.7 
South Carolina.-_- 71 1, 761 +4. 6 34,902) —2.8 —14.4 —22.1 
South Dakota_._-_- 129 8045 —1.2 23,022; —8.3 31 +2. +4.2 
Tennessee..._.___. 251 4,552) (3) 98, 104 —6. 2, —13 —5.2 
) — oo e 131 6, 243 +38.3| 167,278) +1.3 8,1 +13 +6.0 
UG dese 68 1, 638 +.3 34, 393 —5.9 421 —1, +.7 
Vermont.......... 121 984, +1.2 23,146 —.6 +.5 —3.1 
,, is 179, 5,568 —11 130, 252; —8.2 1 +4.7 +18 
Washington... _._. 200; 9, 504 +.4| 242,660| —5.7 2, +1.0 —2.2 
West Virginia.....| 123) 5,563} —1.4) 139,717) —6.2 1, —.8 
Wisconsin........._ 42) 10,180, —1.8 269,783, —8.5 1, +6. 
Wyoming-_-......-- | 48) 402; —1.2 9,295 —7.0 1 —2. 


























































3 No change. 
10 Less than one tenth of 1 percent 
13 Includes restaurants. 


18 Includes steam railroads. 






14 Includes pears ane express. 


16 Data not supp 
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MENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933, BY STATES—Continued ASH. 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reporis iss 
by cooperating State organizations] ~aed 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Num- Num- 
Num- Amount Num- Amount 
State ber of yey Percentiof pay roll] Percent] ber of = Percentlof pay roll’ Percent 
estab- bat of (1 week), of estab- ba of (1 week), of 
lish- April change; April | change} lish- April change; April ‘hange 
ments| “3533 1933 ments| “}}33 1933 | 
pe a aa 5 452) +0.4 RR le EP a IE Se Ce 
SAR 9 395} = (8) Fie} Se Rah SRS “Oe 
Arkansas_..__..- 17 418 +.9 8 Mage Sy GS ata aS: Sa 
California......... 16 73 3 +2. 6 ag RE SE ee a 
Colorado........-- 9 —.8 7,646 -—2.0 10 149) +15.5) $2,600) +j5 4 
Connecticut....._- 25) 1,076 +.7 16, 
Delaware-_-_--..--.-- 4 239) —1.7 4, 
Dist. of Columbia_ 16} 2,245) 1.2 33, 
(Teil Sig 9 443) +1.1 4, 
Georgia. -.......... 11 536) +.7 5, 
ECA ae IN cai AES Pe eT Renee GAR 
eee 1626) 1,461 +1.0) 18, 
Indiana. ......-..-- 18 1,375} +1.5 17, 27: 
I oscil inated idiaitie 3 206, +2.0 2, 738 
ae 16 38 887}  +1.6 10, 840; 
Kentucky........- 16 723; =+41.3 8, 907 
pe CEE Sal, CONC EER x RR I an! 
RSE 20) 389} +1.3 4, 
Maryland..-_....- 26; 1,789 +.7 265, 719) 
Massachusetts. - 114; 8,673| —(*) 56, 187 
Michigan- - ----_--- 23; 1,554) () 18, 507 
Minnesota-------- 14 688 +.3 10, 566 
Mississippi_--_-.--- 6 300, +41. 2, 477 
pameeues.......... 31} 2, 205 +.8 29, 454 
Montana.... ._--. 13 290, + +41.0 4, 
Nebraska. . ..._.-- 6 493 +.8 6, 538 
re 4 SO, 8) 905 
New Hampshire - - 17 282) +.4 3, 979 
New Jersey... ..-- 27; 2,831 —. 5 54, 365 
New Mexico. ....-- 5 204; +=) 2, 945 
New York....-.-.-- 73| 6, 762 -.2 108, 
North Carolina. -- 12} 731} +2.2 4 
North Dakota - -_- 12 233} —1.3 3, 43 
ee, 76| 4,002 —-.8 56, 638 
Oklahoma. . .... .- 7 605, +2.4 7, 
Cee 5. 4 297; + (8) 4, 
Pennsylvania. ___. 42| 3,050) —.7 42, 
Rhode Island. . ._- 18 1, 050) —.3} 16, 
South Carolina_-.- 7 240) +3.4 2, 
South Dakota_-__-- 7 128; (3) 1, 
‘Tennessee... _-....-. 10; 7m +2. 8 5, 
~ A ee eR 21 950) --.5 9,8 
. 0 SEES) 7 1) 6, 
Vermont....._-- 6) 76) +27 
, | Ca 9 545, +1.2 5, 
Washi APS 1 oR 11, 
West Virginia___- 17 —.5 6, 
Wisconsin. .....--- 16 28 944, +3. 11, 
EY Sree SN OY RS ENS! NE See 
2 No change. 1° Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 16 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 1933 BY STATES—Continued 


igures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations} 
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Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 








Number | Number Per- Amonnt of Per- 
ofestab-| on pay cent pay roll cent 
lish- roll, April of (1 week), of 
1633 change April 1933 change 


























AlahetAs Gidea s S560. sccocsincecs: scasbenwsts 
ASIZOODs . nnn siign a—- 20-0 casnsenoeesnnnscnstnh ngnattontdsantiimn odebindmuponmhilnabiedetent «uahsed stuns 
Arkansas. . Ot Owes Camemwoen cc ns coger ascasece «| sccccseesofbessbes nb ecslcnccacedcbleskacsodecdceclactentccen 


Califor WRRacisiidiss oiconsccs Speenlaehitalnil Ce ee pe ral» icaeph Gl weeds dnetebec tats TS ETAL SI) SR, BNE 
SiN ..s ce 25 1, 054 rig 35, 629 


Cert bincnnacltarabdibiiodonncennks 58 1, 947 —.4 74, 360 
it athnn oniietnuiiainisiediiies sso cimemuteled 13 435 (3) 5, 518 
Distr ae SON oi. i Ss cine ene eee ccs 42 1,319 +.1 49, 719 
NT ids hiwe iwsatecocestunedtebeud 14 289 —.7 11, 025 










ad 








| 
dt bail 
On, RDO 






Ceti it Reads 50) meipa nha ltiediaataiiin don 24 548 —1.4 17, 401 =_ 
biti pindnnwwnnonncensmeddbpaniive + +<sd-<uiaduiiuimecsinimeialial: duties Sg ee es 
i SN TEER AE (Ci ae ee me, ape eee 65 4, 561 “ 185, 957 —1. 






+.4 
pS Ee ees ti ES Bey 36 1, 088 —2.6 37, 839 -b, 
NO EIS Gail csc cca nsiie Siccaibaae bata oath ce 17 420 —3.9 16, 191 —3. 
, +.8 23, 450 —8. 


Kents ouuee......- stile deciles’ ioe wii manana 24 998 +2.1 31, 718 —2.2 
I te oan ata bes SEeLdeanne badbees ll 803 (8) 20, 922 —13.7 
jf Sa a ST 5s RR tes pes indie diane ee ce danse +ouniiabiabindéoédieaaaaneal ik ak prcecoaetitali 
Maryland... ___. AE Teint) OL Ae Sag osteo Gienael 12 415 —.5 20, 027 +1.5 
Ee ed ict ok 17 $56 8, 659 —1.6 242, 427 —2.0 


POE A NO epee , 76, 347 . 
Dedincy disehandeas knead be 43 2, 329 —10.8 70, 515 —13.7 
SERS a ES BE ae AE Bees, Lob ntnatebadhtittntneniabtlds wkvalins eaten vce. 
Missouri......._. ENS BR auth oi i eet tedbeids nee ‘ ‘ 





















ete peated teed thee At ed et ee ee) eee 


aiitieied tieheieeieieteteteted tiie i et ee 


eI i land ale hoe Nadia. anh poceca.s cdesielantaiis.o acai! DRESS? BEROMIQOE Satie 4 
MARR a aN EN TS IEE 62 10, 955 ~.3 323, 693 —1.3 


New Merico............ SRA en St wan dielpeheibmainiein bakes eine ial ain gihthds thibinl-inimtemiign dheptsiaibidiiiaee sub. 








a sland acinus: c0<snanhei inten NGRIMO rican: IG alk a <a-npiekeaniatl tobe 
SI opens, bocneuhd-vaks sede cssocc cst 193 5,635] —0.3 188, 272 8.2 


RRR SIE TORRE GEL a PET aad A eco Reman Bi. 








Pennsylvania... ._-.-.-- i biehhidht bb ateniinen 
RS! IES Ar Gis RRO Pe 
























‘7 Includes miscellaneous office employees. 





3’ No change. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in April 1933 in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


ie THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ. 
ment and pay-roll totals in April 1933 as compared with \ arc} 
1933 in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500 (99 
or over. These changes are computed from reports received from 
identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the Bureau’s survey 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured fr m 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN APRIL 1933 AS COMPARED 
WITH MARCH 1933 




















Number of 
satabliah Number on pay roll | percent so roll | “oe 
Cities mae 44 of of 
Poth change change 
months | March 1933| April 1933 March 1933} April 1933 

New York City......---.- 4, 839 298, 801 303, 814 +1.7 | $7, 831, 734 | $7, 994, 526 +9 
oo Saree 1, 823 186, 349 187, 755 +.8] 4,264,944] 4,244, 989 7 
Philadeiphis, ERR a 815 125, 903 126, 726 +.7 | 2,706,602 | 2, 666, 351 —1.5 
Detroit, Mich..........-- 523 142, 737 138, 905 —2.7 | 2,789,078 | 2,996, 592 +7.4 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 872 59, 975 64, 543 +7.6 1, 336, 242 1, 442, 406 +7.9 
Cleveland, Ohio_.-....--- 1, 087 78, 491 82,233 | +4.8]| 1,416,104] 1,573,777) +411.1 
Oe, SA BO conc cnnus 489 60, 726 61,532 | +1.3)] 1,202,607] 1, 231, 536 +2.4 
Baltimore, Md-_-......---- 557 42, 348 45,012| +6.3 798, 482 830, 879 +4. 1 
I cs cicncting 2, 972 82, 578 83, 918 +1.6 | 1,912, 293 1, 953, 288 +2. 1 
Pittepuren, Pa...........- 3838 46, 777 47,647; +19 896, 320 908, 104 +1.3 
San Francisco, Calif.....- 1,170 45, 884 47,143 | +2.7 | 1,077,142] 1,099, 207 +2.0 
TE i. in ucicnain aed 360 31, 526 32, 642 +3. 5 628, 847 665, 438 +5.8 
Milwaukee, Wis_-.-..------ 460 35, 965 37, 938 +5. 5 653, 980 711, 219 +88 


























Employment in the Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
April 1933 


if number of employees in the executive civil service of the 
United States was 5,707 less in April 1933 than in April 1932. 
Comparing April 1933 with March 1933 there was an increase of 1,742. 
These figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. The information as persia in the table was. compiled 
by the various Federal departments and offices and sent to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, where it was assembled. The 
data was tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and published 
here by courtesy of the Civil Service Commission and in compliance 
with the direction of Congress. No information has as yet been 
collected relative to amounts of pay rolls. Information is presented 
for the District of Columbia, for the Government service outside of 
the District of Columbia, and for the service as a whole. 
Approximately 12 percent of the total number of Federal employees 
are employed in the District of Columbia. Comparing April 1933 
with April 1932, there was a decrease of 4.0 percent in the number of 
permanent employees in the District of Columbia. Temporary 
employees increased 9.4 percent during this period. This increase 
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was due to the creation of a number of independent bureaus and estab- 
jishments—such as the Crop Production Loan Office, etc., since April 
1932. There was a decrease of 2,323, or 3.3 percent in the total 
number of Government employees in the District of Columbia. 

Comparing April 1933 with March 1933, there was a decrease of 
three tenths of 1 percent in the number of permanent employees and 
a decrease of 7.4 percent in the number of temporary employees in 
the District of Columbia. 

The number of permanent employees outside of the District of 
Columbia decreased 0.2 percent and the number of temporary em- 
ployees outside of the District increased 10.8 percent. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
APRIL 19832 AND MARCH AND APRIL 1933 ! 








Outside the District Entire service 





District of Columbia 














Perma-| Tempo- Perma-| Tempo- Perma-| Tempo- 
ment | rary? | 7°@l | nent | rary? | T°%®! | nent | rary? | otal 
Number of employees: 
vo Ces 66, 194 3, 192 | 69, 386 | 477,889) 27, 160) 505,049) 544,083) 30,352) 574, 435 
Maren 1083_............. 63,786 | 3,771 | 67,557 | 468,659) 30,770) 499,429) 532,445) 34, 541) 566, 986 
A = Ni 6s aeapibiianeehere 63,571 | 3,492 | 67,063 | 467,573) 34,092) 501,665) 531,144) 37, 584) 568, 728 
Gain or loss: 
April 1932—April 1933____|—2,623 | +300 |—2,323 |—10, 316, +6, 932} —3, 384|/—12, 939) +7, 232) —5, 707 
March 1933-April 1933._.| —215 —279 —494 | —1, 086) +3, 322) +2, 236) —1, 301] +3, 043) +1, 742 
Percent of change: 
April 1932-April 1933__..| —4.0| 49.4] -—3.3 —2.2! +25.5) -—0.7) -—2.4) +23.8) -—1.0 
March 1933-April 1933__.| --0.3| —7.4| —0.7 —0.2) +10.8) +0.4) -—0.2) +88) +403 
Labor turnover, April 1933: 
EE ATIRER ENT y 84 169 253 1,649} 13,447; 15,096) 1,733) 13,616) 15,349 
Separations............-.- 299 448 747 2,735; 10,125; 12,860; 3,034) 10,573) 13, 607 
Turnover rate per 100.___| 0.13 4. 65 0. 38 0.35; 31.22 2. 57 0.33; 29.32 2. 40 



































! Certain revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission in dropping 
certain classes of employees, previously carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia, 
68 mail contractors and special-delivery messengers were eliminated in May 1932, and in the Service out- 
side the District of Columbia, 835 collaborators were eliminated from Department of Agriculture in June 
1932. In the table, in order to make the figures —— for the months shown, it was assumed the 
number of these employees was the same in 1932 as they were in the month they were drop (actual 
figures not being available from the Civil Service Commission), and the data for this month has been 


revised accordingly in this table. 
1 Not including the field service of the Post Office Department. 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


ATA are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
April 1933. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for class I railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive 
of executives and officials) decreased from 929,054 on February 
15, 1933, to 907,472 on March 15, 1933, or 2.3 percent; the amount 
of pay roll increased from $101,507,304 in February to $105,371,091 
in March, or 3.8 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to March 
1933 on class | railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
following table. These index numbers are constructed from monthl 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-mont 
average for 1926 as 100. 
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TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS [| 
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UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO MARCH 1933 
[12-month average, 1926= 100] 











THE 



































Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 933 
«ORES Sa Soe 98.3; 96.6) 95.6) 95.8) 95.5] 89.3] 882) 86.3) 73.7] 61.2 53.0 
StS 98.6) 97.0) 95.4) 96.0) 95.3) 89.0) 88.9) 85.4) 72.7) 60.3 Bo 
Pi ities niritiinn as -| 100.5 | 97.4) 95.2) 96.7) 95.8) 89.9) 90.1) 85.5] 72.9) 60.5 ae 
SE -| 102.0; 98.9; 96.6] 989] 97.4) 91.7) 92.2) 87.0] 73.5)| 60.0) in 

_ ORE REE ae DE 105.0} 99.2) 97.8; 100.2] 99.4) 94.5) 94.9) 88.6) 73.9] 59.7) 
Pebebwensatreeey -| 107.1} 98.0) 98.6] 101.6; 100.9) 95.9; 96.1) 86.5) 72.8) 57.8 | 
WUE cihinie = oe cbhs ban 108.2} 981) 99.4) 102.9) 1010; 95.6) 96.6] 84.7] 72.4) 56.4) 
ti arse idetk arpa -| 109.4) 99.0) 99.7) 102.7) 99.5) 95.7) 97.4) 83.7) 71.2] 55.0) 
September-.-- 107.8} 99.7; 99.9] 102.8) 99.1] 95.3) 96.8] 82.2) 69.3] 55.8) 
Saas se 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4 | 98.9) 95.3; 96.9] 80.4] 67.7] 57.0) 
November--_._.......- 105.2} 99.0); 99.1) 101.2] 95.7] 92.9) 93.0) 77.0] 64.5] 55.9 | - 
WORE he ounamonds 99.4) 96.0) 97.1] 98.2) 91.9] 89.7) 88.8) 74.9) 626) 54.8) 
Average. .......- 104.1} 98.3) 97.9} 100.0; 97.5] 92.9) 93.3] 83.5) 70.6] 57.9 | 1 52.4 





1 Average for 3 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of February and March 1933 and pay-roll totals for the entire months. 
Beginning in January 1933, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
excluded reports of switching and terminal companies from their 
Therefore, data for months prior to January 1933 are 
not comparable with current figures and are not presented in this 


tabulations. 


compilation. 


In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 


“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, FEBRUARY 


{From monthly re 


AND MARCH 


rts of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
occupations are shown separately, the group tctals are not the sum of the items under the respective 


1933 


As data for only the more important 














groups] 
Number of employ- 
ees at middle of Total earnings 
month 
Occupations 
February! March February March 
1933 1933 1933 1933 
Professional, clerical, and gemeral.._...............-.---.-.-. 165, 686 | 162,636 | $21, 063, 535 | $21, 423, 313 
CPE int ietMnihink ibknd Ghepignt beds qbiboreonunsdewk 86, 600 84, 564 | 10,234,625 10, 564, 289 
Stenographers and typists-..............-.--..--.-...- 15, 723 15, 531 1, 794, 069 1, 824, 166 
Maintenance of way and structures-.---.........- OT thas 179,723 | 175,453 | 12,531,320 | 12,941, 153 
Laborers, extra gang and work train_-...........-..--. 9, 929 9, 890 478, 578 499, 242 
Laborers, track and roadway section... _..............- 98, 200 95, 262 4, 367, 854 4, 650, 543 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. .................-.. 256, 249 | 249,040 | 24,190,822 25, 345, 331 
I Shot aL oe itdi on dnctandddetgiedbio<ddipbhes 50, 781 49, 506 5, 310, 520 5, 671, 112 
NE NO os, oa me maiivbin abe ance dae dm Haesne 7, 949 7, 809 939, 1, 000, 745 
I tS oe ig oo te aE ba Sin dpkwesee 36, 463 35, 165 3, 924, 602 4, 110, 038 
ED URINE, on dein cideneistiaeetuiies 6s +00 , 205 53, 763 4, 213, 253 4, 457, 473 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, power plants, and 
ST ik htrctnpaincinnitinks pie canna eae roan 21, 072 20, 605 1, 483, 736 1, 563, 128 
Common laborers (shops, engine houses, power plants, 
and APOE ti MI e's soma a eo a a 2 a8 gen ate He eee sa 
Transportation, other than train, and yard__..--- 1 120, 364 | 12,717, 13, 484, 214 
EE iis cies wate anumbetesiccsbabocstansacccee 24, 24, 564 3, 222, 845 3, 456, 409 
a telephoners, and towermen- --......-.-.. 15, 470 15, 290 1, 941, 547 2, 120, 957 
ers (stations, warehouses, and platforms)... .-- 15, 708 15, 342 1, 055, 008 1, 135, 807 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen..-.......--- 17, 029 16, 879 1, 145, 776 1, 148, 914 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers)_; _12, 335 12, 066 1, 931, 087 1, 973, 523 
Transportation, train and engine__..............---------- 192, 676 | 187,913 | 29,072,926 | 30, 203, 5357 
i ts esha te eiph acids ealp bow wails aed 21, 734 21, 154 4, 207, 398 4, 399, 466 
brakemen and flagmen._........-..--...-.-.-.-..-. 772 43, 101 5, 538, 210 5, 740, 956 
ard brakemen and yard helpers. ---............-.--..-- 32, 918 32, 150 3, 806, 274 3, 916, 548 
Road engineers and motormen-.-.........-..-..-.-.«. , 907 25, 499 5, 582, 164 5, 826, 780 
Road firemen and helpers. ........--......-.-.-....--- 28,463 | 27,646 | 4,016,066) 4, 166,656 
DE III 6 ccdidicibisdcsicipndal sccvdiinghtsvaneyersee 929,054 | 907,472 | 101, 507, 304 | 105, 371, 091 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports from 
Ay il 1931 to the latest available date: 
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Date (end of month) 









Australia Austria Belgium 
Compulsory Unemployment-insurance societies 
Trade-unionists — 
unem- | Whollyunemployed |Partially unemployed 

















Percent | Number 

















1931 
April....ssec---------- 
MY cde dbadewtiodecce. 
JON0..ciseodctas 
July 
August. 

September--- a 
October. - - - boone “| 
November. .- 

December - - -- 





January --.----- 
February - -- 
March... 
ADt on aions 
May..--- 
JOMBitscs 
JOR ctcecs~s 
August----- 
Septem ber- .. 
October. - 
November... - 
December - - - - - - 





Jamey. os. ...- 
February. 
March-. 

April 





115, 042 | 


100, 182 | 





28.3 | 


"30.0 


266, 365 
269, 188 
275, 840 
297, 791 
329, 707 
367, 829 


29. 6 









401, 321 
379, 693 
350, 552 


=a 397, 920 
-| 
| 





70, 377 10.0} 110,139 
56, 250 7.9 97, 755 
62, 642 8.9} 101,616 
64, 644 9.1} 116,747 
70, 893 9.9} 120,669 
74, 175 10.3 | 119, 433 
82, 811 11.3 | 122,733 
93, 487 13.3 | 134,799 

128, 884 17.0| 159,941 


153, 920 20.0 | 179, 560 
168, 204 21.3 180,079 
155, 653 19.4 | 185, 267 
152, 530 18.8 | 183, 668 
160, 700 18.9 | 191, 084 
153, 659 18.7 | 173,819 
169, 411 19.6 | 174, 646 
167, 212 19.5 | 170, 081 
163, 048 18.3 | 166, 160 
157, 023 17.7 | 148,812 
154, 657 17.7 | 144, 583 
171, 028 18.6 | 155, 669 


207, 112 22. 1 196, 186 
201, 305 21.0 185, 052 
195, 715 20.1 186, 942 








— 
89 OOOO ROOD 










SC@BOOWNAAOWrhd 




















Date (end of month) 





Canada 





















Percent 
of trade- 
unionists 


unem- 
ployed 

















| SN ac re Seneca 
| SS ae ae 
eS I a ag 
SSS e 
SESS eas 
Se I 
November..-_-- Pad 
December..........-- soins 





BD et et et et et et 
FF PO PO Se > > 
Owe toon © 


Re SSSSEPERRSSE 
anor’ DOK OFr OO 


Lh al 




















Czechoslovakia 
T ion i - , 
Number prong osu wren ¥ pinainber — ed 
ofunem- | employed in re- |) Brees reece 
ployed cola of | benefit Sates unemployed 

a ave : registered 

register | Number | Percent Number | Percent 
296, 756 107, 238 8.9 24, 186 45, 698 15.3 
249, 686 93, 941 7.6 20, 686 37, 856 12.3 
as | sim| $¢| aan| seoe| ite 
209, ’ 
214, 520 86, 261 6.9 21, 509 35, 060 1L.8 
mes! es) St ae| in| io 
253, 518 , ‘ . 16. 
336, 874 106, 015 8.2 28, 966 66, 526 22. 3 
480, 775 146, 325 11,3 32, 956 91, 216 30. 4 
583, 138 186, 308 14.0 34, 912 105, 600 35. 1 
631, 736 197, 621 14.8 36, 258 112, 346 37.3 
sam | gees) igs) stan| me] Bs 
‘coe | tae | izs| avon] mou| a 
466, 948 168, 45 ’ , 6 
453, 204 167, 529 12.2 29, 195 92, 732 29. 5 
460, 952 172, 118 12.5 28, 989 95, 770 30. 5 
486, 935 170, 772 12.3 30, 469 076 30. 4 
533, 616 173, 706 12.4 = os ih - = 8 
608, 809 190, 779 13.5 y . 6 
746, 311 959 16.9 39, 042 138, 335 42.8 
872, 775 300, 210 20. 5 40, 726 141, 354 43.5 
920, 182 305, 036 20. 7 39, 843 142, 019 43.7 
A 8 Reis SSIS a 38, 313 122, 179 37.8 
FN EE Bin vcs be eee Weweees ss 36, 205 100. 430 30.5 




















1 Not reported. 
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Estonia | Finland | France Germany 
Number salsa Trade-unionists 
unem- umber 
Date (end of month) ployed se i of unem- oe : 
remain- ployed |. ployed ployed apes Percent - . m ber 
ing on | registered] ‘7 Yeceipt registered | WHO | partially | yio¥0', 
register ployed | ployed aa pt of 
1931 
DI i « oitinteetniniiiieds abate 2, 424 12, 663 49, 958 4, 358, 000 31.2 18.0} 2,789, 697 
* RR Rt RL to 1, 368 7,342 | 41,339 | 4,053, 000 29.9 17.4] 2.507 739 
NG iik.2 dn antadbidiias 931 6,320 | 36,237 | 3,954,000 29. 7 17.7 | 2,353) 657 
Pee ho ti 2.5. ada 634 6, 790 35, 916°} 3,976, 060 31.0 19. 1 2, 231, 513 
SPSS Ie Sepa 933 9, 160 37, 673 4, 215, 000 33. 6 21.4 2, 376, 589 
I gli chro wis tel atc 2, 096 12, 176 38, 524 4, 355, 000 35. 0 22. 2 2, 483, 364 
Si aR 12 5, 425 14, 824 51, 654 4, 623, 480 36. 6 22. 0 2, 534, 959 
jae aay a | 7, 554 18, 095 92,157 | 5, 059, 773 38. 9 21.8 2, 771, 98 
SPONGE dike rick do odd tte 9, 055 17, 223 147,009 | 5, 668, 187 42.2 22.3 3, 147, RF 
1932 
5 Re ae Oe ae 9, 318 20,944 | 241,487) 6,041,910 43. 6 22. 6 3, 481, 418 
February 9, 096 18, 856 | 293,198 | 6, 128, 429 44.1 22. 6 3, 525, 486 
GREE pt CE SE Fe 8, 395 17,699 | 303,218 | 6,034, 100 44.6 22. 6 3, 323, 109 
Peepers 6, 029 16, 885 282, 013 5, 934, 202 43.9 21.1 2, 906, 890 
SESS ree ee 4, 896 13,189 | 262,184) 5, 582, 620 43. 3 22. 9 2, 658, 042 
I iic nt icteehindint- 3, 137 12, 709 232, 371 5, 475, 778 43.1 20. 4 2, 484, 944 
p REARS ore 2, 022 13, 278 262,642 | 5, 392, 248 43. 9 23. 0 2, 111, 342 
August 8, 256 16, 966 5, 223, 810 44.0 23. 2 1, 991, 985 
September 5, 957 18, 563 | 259,237 | 5, 102, 750 43. 6 22.7 1, 849, 768 
October - 8, 901 19,908 | 247,090 | 5,109,173 42.9 22. 6 1, 720, 577 
November--_-_._-- 10, 715 21,690 | 255,411 | 5,355, 428 43. 2 22. 1 1, 768, 602 
December - ....... . 13, 727 20,289 | 277,109 5,772,852 45.1 22.7 2, 073, 101 
1933 
BO IES. EE A ata 16, 511 23, 178 315, 364 6, 013, 612 46. 2 23.7 2, 372, 666 
February 15, 437 20, 731 330, 874 6, 000, 958 47.4 24. 1 2, 455, 428 
March 14. 517 19, 083 313,518 | 5, 508, 855 52.7 22.2 2,165, 89) 
A pril- ec ees amen ees NS ge 8 OY RRS SRE See 
Great Britain and Northern Great * Irish Free 
Ireland Britain Hungary State 
Trade-unionists 
Compulsory insuran 
Date (end of month) es a Number unemployed Compul- 
of persons sory in- 
Wholly unem- Temporary | registered surance 
ployed stoppages with em- |Christian| Social | number 
Lona desea (Budua- | Demo- — 
Per- | Per- | exchanges! pest) cratic | Ployed 
Nuamber cent Number cent 
1931 
RRO eae ee 2, 027,896 | 16.3 | 564, 884 4.6 | 2, 531, 674 1, 042 27, 129 23, 970 
a Ea ee a ae 2, 019, 533 | 16.3 | 558,383 | 4.5 | 2,596, 431 843 26, 131 23, 016 
IN Jo dia Side bani ea ac See 037,480 | 16.4 669,315 | 5.4) 2,629,215 751 23, 660 21, 427 
Pe ininkk tintin SRR dis ees c cba 2, 073, 892 | 16.7 | 732,583 | 5.9 | 2, 662, 765 876 26, 329 21, 647 
pS ET SS: 2, 142,821 | 17.3} 670,342 | 65.4] 2,732, 434 941 28, 471 21, 897 
September........_..__.- 2, 217,080 | 17.9 | 663,466 | 5.3 | 2,879, 466 932 28, 716 23, 427 
COE ein ds nine ode a 2, 305, 18.1 | 487,591 | 3.8 | 2, 755, 559 1, 020 28, 998 26, 353 
WOOO. 253.553. ac nett: 2, 294,902 | 18.0 | 439,952 | 3.4 | 2, 656, 088 1, 169 29, 907 30, 865 
December..............- 2, 262,700 | 17.7 | 408,117 | 3.2) 2, 569,949 1, 240 31, 906 30, 918 
1932 
Dy GSR ARES eee 2, 354,044 | 18.4 500,746; 4.0) 2,728,411 1, 182 32, 711 31, 958 
Denes. «ch 2, 317, 784 | 18.2 | 491,319 | 3.8 | 2,701,173 1. 083 32, 645 31, 162 
| ERR AE Se eee odes 2, 233,425 | 17.5 | 426,989 | 3.3 | 2, 567,332 1, 024 31, 340 30, 866 
—_ Lg Sy TE Oe 2, 204,740 | 17.3 | 521,705 | 4.1 | 2, 662, 181 961 30, 057 32, 252 
Fs sciatica dbcusek 2, 183, 683 | 17.1 | 638,157 | 5.0 | 2,741, 306 922 28, 835 35, 874 
SM. Siicc c ballncE es taremebs 2, 145, 157 | 16.8 ; 697,639 | 5.5 | 2,747, 343 960 28, 372 2 66, 912 
MP idcc abies oss ee 2, 185,015 | 17.1 | 735,929| 5.8 | 2,811, 782 940 28, 297 277, 648 
Re Cain sts od OS 2, 215, 704 | 17.4 731,104) 5.7 | 2,859, 828 947 28, 186 2 57, 081 
Regeeeer . si 279, 779 | 17.9 5.0 | 2,858, 011 1, 022 27, 860 2 80, 923 
ES CIR 295,500 | 17.9 | 515,405 | 4.0) 2,747,006 1, 091 28, 654 2 70, 067 
PROGR 68 es. Cs 2, 328,920 | 18.2} 520,105 | 4.0 | 2, 799, 806 1, 072 29,336 | 2 102, 747 
Pai suc. Was eee a 2, 314, 528 | 18.1 461,274 | 3.6 | 2, 723, 287 1, 106 30, 967 | 2? 102, 619 
1933 
SIT ci cniticciwewedicisee 2, 422,808 | 18.9 | 532,640 | 4.2) 2,903,065 1,178 31, 431 3 95, 577 
PORNUES i Sbice chiles» cds airs 2, 394,106 | 18.7 | 520,808 | 4.1 | 2,856, 638 1, 210 30, 955 2 88, 747 
PII ics os daha phdbig arin Dee 2, 310, 062 | 18.0} 511,309 | 4.0 | 2,776, 184 1, 131 29, 771 2 82, 503 
i RE Rs SE ey COP a 2, 200, 397 | 17.2 | 536,882} 4.2 | 2,607,634 |........_.|---....--- 270, 039 
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Italy 


Japan 


Latvia 


Netherlands 







































































































Date (end of month) 








September . - ctiasinantnhaie 
es as mbambead 
ES ESR RISE ys tees 
Sn 









Number of unem- | Official estimates, | _ Unemployment 
Date (end of month) ployed registered unemployed a ae societies— 
employed 
ployed |__ 

Wholly | Partially , Soman | 

unem- unem- | Number| Percent |'22 — Number | Percent 

ployed ployed 5 nana 
April. ------------------------- 670, 353 5.7 6, 390 68, 860 14.3 
ei sts RISEN 635,183 | 26,059 | 401, 415 5.8| 1,871 | 60, 189 12.2 
June 573, 593 24, 206 391, 377 5.6 1, 584 59, 573 11.7 
July 637, 531 25, 821 406, 923 5.8 2, 169 69, 026 13.3 
pov bees He 693,273 | 30,656} 418, 596 6.0| 4,827] 70,479 15.3 
September --- - - Sibinsin Aimiomenend 747, 764 29,822 | 425, 526 6.0 7, 470 72, 738 15.7 
SS ek Saal Se aa 799, 744 32, 828 439, 014 6.0 13, 605 84, 548 18.0 
PORNO tats howsiencenwce 878, 267 30, 967 454, 675 6.5 18, 377 107, 372 18.5 
VisheSl sitandes cncnacecen ‘ 982, 321 32,949 | 470, 736 6.7 21, 935 147, 107 27.8 

1932 
eas ee ae 1,051,321} 33,277| 485, 885 6.9} 26,335 | 145, 124 27.0 
February -.----- 1, 147, 945 26, 321 485, 290 6.9 222 139, 956 25. 4 
Marten ..ccssdan ‘ 1, 053, 016 31, 636 | 473, 757 6.8 22, 912 119, 423 21.6 
CS ee 1, 000, 0:25 32, 720 482, 366 6.9 14, 607 121, 378 21.7 
May 968, 456 35, 528 483, 109 6.9 7, 599 112, 325 22. 5 
June 905, 097 31, 710 481, 589 6.8 7, 056 113, 978 22.8 
BERT <n cede ee dein « 931, 291 33, 218 510, 901 7 7, 181 123, 947 24.6 
AE i eice +00 945, 972 33, 666 , 580 7.1 9, 650 116, 524 22.9 
Septem ber... - - 949, 408 37,043 | 505, 969 7.0 8, 762 126, 510 24.9 
October - ; 956, 357 32,556 | 503, 958 7.0 13, 806 128, 961 25. 2 
November. -.---- 1, 038, 757 36, 349 484, 213 6.7 17, 621 142, 554 27.6 
December - oe 1, 129, 654 37, 644 463, 403 6.4 17, 247 188, 252 31.5 
Dk nici nadgncoone 1, 225, 470 33, 003 444. 032 6.1 14, 709 226, 709 37. 6 
a Ea ES ae 1, 229, 387 PE ED dvnnckepicdiinadpetihe 13, 886 187, 652 31.1 
Maren....<...- 1, 081, 536 - Gf RE SSE! EE Se: SiR ae 165, 367 27.3 
ine... Sg. y Dita eo aaa WP Re at AIRE Brags! 6° See emg 
N => Norway Poland Rumania 












exchanges 


— Trade-unionists (10 
ployed a 
registered puget 
by em- 
ployment | Number | Percent 






unem- 
ployed 
remaining 
on live 
register 















36, 981 (‘) 
GGT 1. cuscamiiuen 
“6 961. ee 
AR, | RR ARS 
SANE bcp cicaiecaea 
8 9 Gee 
50, 266 5 9, 048 
47, 535 10, 57 
45, 140 12, 633 
45, 677 14, 160 
44, 107 14, 354 
45, 383 15, 342 
' 48, 601 14, 629 
53, 543 13, 465 
cl 54, 342 12, 603 
55, 203 12, 563 
56, 332 13, 084 
55, 855 14, 358 
54, 549 15, 512 
52, 477 16, 717 
52, 533 20, 735 


8 51, 698 
3 49, 971 19, 673 








nt 
© 


EPH AWOCONWOBUADS 


om 
tS 








Number 
Number unem- 
unem- neces 
ployed ploye 

remaining registered 
: ith em- 
on live bs Annet 

register oF oo 
28, 477 351, 679 
25, 206 313, 104 
22, 736 274, 942 
20, 869 255, 179 
22, 431 246, 380 
27, 012 246, 426 
29, 340 255, 622 
32, 078 266, 027 
34, 789 312, 487 
35, 034 338, 434 
38, 135 350, 145 
38, 952 360, 031 
37, 703 339, 773 
32, 127 306, 801 
28, 429 264, 147 
26, 390 218, 059 
27, 543 187, 537 
31, 431 147, 166 
35, 082 146, 982 
38, 807 177, 459 
41, 571 220, 245 








264, 258 
287, 219 
279, 779 
258, 954 









41, 519 
33, 484 
28, 093 
29, 250 
22, 708 
22, 909 
28, 800 
43, 917 
49, 393 

























1 Not re 
3 Pro 


rted. 
onal figure. 


5 Strike ended. 


‘ Includes not only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
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Saar 














Territory Sweden Switzerland 
Unemployment funds 
Trade-unionists 
Date (end of month) 
a unemployed Wholly unem- | Partially unem- | ° 
ployed ployed ployed 
registered 
Number} Pe | Number| P&- | Number} Per: 
cent cent |~ cent 
1931 
PER 0 Se 18, 102 64, 534 17.5 10, 389 4.0 27, 7% 10. ¢ 
| PES 78 YS Rea AS 14, 886 49, 807 13. 2 9, 174 3. 5 26, 058 9. 
SINGERS SOFT Se . 15, 413 45, 839 12.1 12, 577 3. 6 34, 266 9. 
. REE SSR ASE 17, 685 46, 180 12.4 12, 200 3.3 39, 000 11. 
P| RP RG 0 LS 20, 205 , 590 12.7 9, 754 3.6} 33,346 12. 
September _--_--_---- ; 21, 741 54, 405 13. 7 15, 188 4.0} 42,998 11. 
RS a ae , 685 65, 469 16.4 18, 000 4.8 47. 200 13. 
November - - - -- eee 28, 659 79, 484 19.9 25, 200 6. 6 51, 900 14. 
December._-.-...--- , 35, 045 110, 149 27.2 611 10. 1 61, 256 14. 
1932 
> eae ee 38, 790 93, 272 24.5 44, 600 10. 6 67, 600 14.8 
ee eae 42, 394 93, 900 23.0 48, 600 11.3 70, 100 15. ¢ 
TESTES 44, 883 98, 772 24. 4 40, 423 9.0 62, 659 14.0 
CO SRP FA 42, 993 82, 500 21.0 35, 400 me 58, 900 12. € 
Di iic caged ad 42, 881 75, 650 18.9 35, 200 7.6 54, 500 11.5 
SR in aS eho wn 40, 188 79, 338 19. 5 33, 742 7.1 53, 420 13. 3 
ES ees 39, 063 77, 468 19.4 35, 700 7.5 54, 000 11.4 
August ........ , 858 80, 975 20. 0 36, 600 7.6 53, 400 11. 1 
September - - -- 40, 320 86, 709 20. 7 38, 070 7.8 52, 967 10.8 
ee 40, 728 92, 868 22. 2 42, 300 8.7 52, 100 10. 6 
November... .__-- 41, 962 97, 666 23. 8 50, 500 10.3 55, 700 11.3 
December... ......-.-- 44, 311 129, 002 31.4 66, 053 13.3 59, 089 11.9 
1933 
TS SEN G CEIS 45, 700 120, 156 28. 8 83, 400 7.0 56, 000 11. 
,  _» SES 45, 101 118, 251 27.4 81, 800 16. 5 57, 400 11. 
tat rg ae 42, 258 121, 456 FS CES RS 
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RETAIL PRICES 








Retail Prices of Food on April 15, 1933 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
T teal selling prices of the 15th of each month as reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor by retail dealers in 51 cities. 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). 

Table 1 shows index numbers of weighted retail cost of food in the 
United States, 51 cities combined, by years, 1913 to 1932, and by 
months, January 15, 1932, to April 15, 1933, inclusive. 
TaBLe 1._INDEX NUMBERS OF WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED 


STATES BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1932, AND BY MONTHS, JAN. 15, 1932, TO APR. 15, 1933, 
INCLUSIVE 



























Index 




























| 








Table 2 shows the average retail prices of 42 principal food articles 
for the United States, 51 cities combined, and index numbers for 23 
food articles based on the year 1913, for April 15, 1932, and March 15 
and April 15, 1933. 

Supplementing the data contained in Bulletin 495, pages 32 to 51, 
inclusive, comparable information by months, January 1929 to 
December 1932, inclusive, was published in January 1933. 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL ARC, 
OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1913 AND BY MONTHS APh. |. LES 




















AND MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1933 1982, 
a 
Average price Index number (1913 = 100) 
Article | on 1933 
Year, Apr. Year, Apr. —_—, a 
i913'| 5 1913. | 15 
1982 | Mar. | Apr 1932 | Mar. | 4 pr 

15 | 15 16 | ig: 

IE CIN, os ivctiind nents tepliiitemsil pound..| 25.4] 33.4) 28.2) 28.0) 100.0] 131.5] 111.0! 1199 
OUR GOOE.nwco ccccccccnccocccsesces do....| 22.3) 28.6) 24.3) 24.2) 100.0 | 128.3 | 109.0 | 108'5 
BD BION... .ncccaccasesdiiceghdnobaens do....| 19.8) 24.3] 20.8) 20.6) 100.0] 122.7 | 105.1) 1049 
eS ROTA NS ae do-..-| 16.0] 17.4] 15.0] 15.0] 100.0] 108.8] 93.8 | 93's 
I Ri tan tenenedhiaieaingell es 12.1 11.6 10. 0 10.0 | 100.0} 95.9] 82,6) 82. 6 
POEK GRADE... cncuneeoencceecnesencese- do.-.-) 21.0) 21.5} 19.0] 17.8) 100.0) 1024) 90.5) a9 
I< ing pc cccapecnanckesenectes do...-) 27.0) 24.9] 21.0/ 20.9) 100.0] 92.2] 77.5) 774 
SEN, Sth cn nsccessnehenhnnnn shen do....| 26.9] 36.3) 20.1] 28.8] 100.0) 134.9] 108.2) i097 
DEG BOS Dloninncanpasemmnonnginnhesin do....| 18.9) 25.6] 21.6] 21.4] 100.0 | 135.4] 114.3) 1139 
Path ns ded bh ce senabicds coda d tol do.-..| 21.3] 26.6] 21.2] 21.4] 100.0] 1249] 90.5! 1005 

Salmon, red, canned_........._._- 16-02. Can__|_...... See Fee eee Tee ll Bae 
O_O IRTRES SIRES AE quart..; 89/ 110] 10.1] 10.1] 100.0 | 123.6 | 113.5) 113.5 
Milk, evaporated.-_..........._- 1444-02. can_-_}_.....- 7.5 5.9 ES hos Se aa 
i a a a te pound..| 38.3 | 26.8] 24.8] 25.3] 100.0| 70.0| 648) 641 
p SERRE EP SER GST LT eS is etdaenn 15.4 12.4 * PSR sels ae, 
Son tulhtictein a qasistehstemebbslinna ee dicted ene, & | 23. 3 20.9 | 21.0} 100.0} 105.4] 94.6 95.0 
cE SG EET RG SER 10 AB Ue Se Ba do...-} 15.8 8.7 7.9 7.9] 100.0; 55.1] 650.0 50.0 
Vegetable lard substitute............-- Osi cslaebndon Te Sia gee Re eee we 
Tee, CURNEET TOE 6 6. c ccccccuscucsnces dozen..| 34.5} 20.0) 19.8] 18.4) 100.0] 58.0) 657.4 53.3 
RR RE Re SEs pound..|; 5.6 6.9 6.4 6.4 | 100.0 | 123.2/ 114.3) 114.3 
a bisctigas an di essai altita ates eahibiinialaies le Desal >: ae 3.2 3.0 3.1.}.100.0} 97.0] 90.9 93.9 
ARR fa 4 HES do....| 3.0 3.9 3.4 3.4} 100.0 | 130.01 113.3 | 113.3 
pA AEE SAS TE OER ee ee 7.6 5.5 J REE ES Se 3 
i cis cinta 8-0oz. package_-.|_...__- 8.7 8.3 | RS Oo il aS 
bo ES EEE 28-0z. package.-_|.._...- eee eee 4g Oe’ Oe ee ee 
ai a ei din i pOGRG..}....<.. 15.5: 14.5 ETS OE Se 
Are eae ey ee Diirue 8.7 6.9 5.7 5.7 | 100.0} 79.3) 65.5 65. 5 
NE no cctendiictinadiieecilek tate (ee Sage 5.2 4.1 oily eae” i 
SIND i. << centiitenanudiiveiianninntebill Pec &Y 1.7 1.6 1.6} 100.0} 100.0) 941 94. 1 
— SPEEREE ARES: EEE |e SRENS SR Rt PE 10.3 2.8 0 RO Uo ai 
a ii indents sh sii lenin DEE 6.4 3.5 0 ne DSS) ns 

, . «2 ee |e 16-02. Can-__|_.....- 7.9 6.4 4 aye! ERE SE 

0 aaa No. 2 can-..|......- 10.8 9.8 8 RS SS a 
3 EES eh erase a TI 2 ee 8 Rg SEE rove SiR 
pe EY aS RS Oe 9.5 8.5 ED a a 
SEES IETS FRE EF pound..| 5.5 5.1 5.0 5.1} 100.0} 92.7] 90.9 92.7 
Sinib i iehisstoccctbien cen sislannacepcatn ahsoeietimaheceolohaaiasaian do....| 54.4 72.4 | 65.21 64.7 | 100.0} 133.1] 119.9] 118.9 
GIG 5 i cmseiveuiiissarnesinenalbinibebniielaaaiae do....| 29.8} 30.5] 27.4] 27.3] 100.0] 102.3] 91.9 91.6 
ROE, CE SE YRS ERR 9.6 8.8 RARER CRS SE OAR 
SESE Ores EE NL DS RR 11.5 9.2 0 ERED RES SS 
EES ERIE ere ee et Rea "TP (oe |S SO Se Sl 
PN icc cnc en ce aniatingaaoncadl icigianninwé See * ia | | a Ee Ce 





























Table 3 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of three 
important groups of food for the United States, viz, cereals, meats, 
and dairy products, based on the year 1913 as 100, and changes in 
April 1933 compared with April 1932 and March 1933. The list of 
articles included in these groups will be found in the May 1932 issue 
of this publication. 


TaBLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THF 
UNITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE APR. 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH 
APR. 15, 1982, AND MAR. 15, 1933 














Index (1913= 100) Pye cee 

Article 
Apr. 15, 1932| Mar. 15, 1933} Apr. 15, 1933 | Apr. 15, 1932 | Mar. 15, 1933 
Onnite Nb 122.9 112.3 112.8 ~8.2 +0.4 
aR A MEIOR WORLEY 118. 6 100. 1 98. 8 -16.7 =1.3 
Dairy products...-.------------- 97.4 88.3 88.7 -8.9 +.5 
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TaBLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1932, 
INCLUSIVE, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY 1929 TO APRIL 1933, INCLUSIVE 


[1913 = 100] 























Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals | Meats | prod- 
ucts 
| ESE ES a ap 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 || 1931: Average for year....| 135.9] 147.0 114.6 
PE) canradnovese 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 Pp 147.1] 159.5 123. 6 
PE MEAS ctteescedabeces 232.1} 185.7 185. 1 February. ........--.- 144.6} 153.4 120. 2 
Wc kaatiittbandondncsen< 160. 4 150. 2 142. 8 DESIRE, dee vie natdins 142. 4 152. 5 120. 5 
) SS SO ae a 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 Be ainccie dlc atiibatinns 138.9} 151.4 116. 5 
1929: Average for year_...| 164.1] 188.4 148.6 Sp eucechcbbadsedbinnn 137.7 | 149.3 110.3 
is dnwdcimacieed 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 PRE ES ET ER 136.2 | 145.7 108. 3 
SSR ee 164.1 | 180.3 152. 6 RE Ce BR 134.3 | 147.8 109. 6 
dnd dddinecnwes 164.1 | 182.8 152. 4 DIR in ks cctecaaen 132.0} 149.1 111.9 
—_ a 164.1} 187.5 148.9 September. .......... 130.2] 147.7 114.3 
Ce ccekhbones’ 163 6} 191.2 147.5 Ce Eee ae 129.8] 142.7 117.0 
iit cmncadooinéen 163.0} 192.4 146. 8 November. .........- 129.1 | 135.4 114.4 
Pi dnasccdcoe cee 163.5 | 195.9 146. 8 December............ 127.8} 129.3 111.4 
PE icdcnassass 164.7} 196.0 147.1 || 1932: Average for year....| 121.1} 116.0 96. 6 
September..........- 165.2 | 194.2 148. 1 FRET LEE 126.4] 123.4 106. 5 
ETERS 163.5 | 189.2 149.3 February............| 125.0] 117.3 102. 9 
November. .........- 163.6} 184.1 147.0 118.9 101.9 
id inca smarsannt 162.9} 181.8 144.9 118.6 97.4 
1930: Average for year....| 158.0} 175.8 136. 5 115.3 94.3 
en a nawnadiies 162.9 | 183.6 138. 9 113. 4 92. 6 
February. -..........- 161.6 | 183.1 138. 5 122. 6 91.4 
EES 160.9 | 183.0 137. 6 120. 1 93. 1 
ils is: wimnertinhigiies 160.3 | 183.3 138. 9 119. 2 93. 5 
159.8 | 181.5 137.0 114. 6 93.8 
160.1 | 179.9 133. 7 109. 1 93. 9 
158.6 | 175.2 133. 9 103. 2 95.9 
156.9 | 169.9 137.4 

156.4} 173.3 138. 8 99. 9 93.3 
154.4} 171.1 137.8 99. 0 90. 3 
152.4} 164.0 135. 3 100. 1 88.3 
151.6] 161.6 129.8 Pbcbtinsdnenaceed se 112.8 98. 8 88.7 
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Table 4 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of corey), 
meats, and dairy products (1913=100) for the United Stsjo< S 
specified years 1913 to 1932, inclusive, and by months January 1999 
to April 1933, inclusive. These figures are a continuation of dat, 
shown in Bulletin 495 (p. 10). 

Table 5 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of food fo, 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. Tho 
percent of change in April 1933 compared with April 1932 and March 
1933 is also given for these cities.and the United States, and {for |9 
additional cities from which. prices were not: secured in 1913. 

Taste 5._INDEX NUMBERS: OF THE WEIGHTED COST OF FOOD AND PERCEN? 0 


CHANGE APR. 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH APR. 15, 1932, AND MAR. 15, 1933, BY (| rks 
AND FOR THE UNITED STATES 





















































Percent of Percent of 
change Apr. change Apr 
Index (1913= 100) 15, 1933, Index (1913= 100) 15, 1933, ‘ 
| — com pared 
| w — ith 
City | . City og 
| Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Mar.} Apr. | Apr. | Mar, 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1932 | 1933 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 1932 | 1933 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 
United States. -- 103.7} 90.5) 90.4;—12.8) —0.1 eee. ..---| 102.4] 85.6) 86. 1/—15.9) +0.6 
Oo Diieénpes couneuleeecnecinod oosleccee —11.9 sae 
pO SE 101.4] 85.8] 86.6)—14.6) +.9 || Newark.........-. 108. 6 90.2) 89.8|—17.3 4 
Baltimore.....__-- 106.4} 94.2) 93.3|-12.3} —.9 || New Haven___.._- 112.2} 92.3) 94.2|—16.1| +20 
Birmingham. -.--_- 104.9} 89.6) 89.5|-—-14.7| —.2 || New Orleans._._. 103.9} 91.1) 88.8|—14. 5) —2.6 
SEES 103.6 91.8) 91.0;—-12.1) —.8 
ERE RE RAR. ay BE —13. 1) +2.0 |} New York... _._-- 111.2} 96.1) 96.7)/—13.1 
RRR aS kt st oe tat —18.6) —. 
I Sac ce 110.8} 92.7] 92.7|—16.4; —.1 |] Omaha_........._- 98.3} 82.3}. 84.0\—14. 6) +2.0 
CO RC EES SIPS eR ee oY —13. 4) —1.3 |} Peoria!.__.........}...... ele OR —9. 8) +4. 1 
Charleston, 8.C._.| 108.4] 89. 91. 5|—15. 6} +2.5 |} Philadelphia__.._- 107.0, 92.5) 91.8i|—14.2) —.8 
Chicago 1__.......- 113. 8} 94. 96. 4-15. 3} +2.3 z 
Cincinnati........| 101.1) 90. 90. 6|—10.4) +.4 || Pittsburgh_-.-..... 102. 87.3} 88. 5|—13. 2) +1.4 
| SES her SOK ee —13.4 .6 
Cleveland.._.....- 98.1) 85.3) 84.7/—13.6) —.7 || Portland, Oreg....| 97.0) 85.1) 83.7)—13.8) —1.7 
0 EOE EE SES ae —13. 8} +1.0 || Providence__...... 105. 6} 92.7) 92.0)—12.8) —.8 
| et PTS 28 101.0] 85.2) 86.9|—14.0) +2.0 |}; Richmond. .-._-..-.. 106.5] 91.9) 91.5'—14.1) —.5 
BPN chincccetsss 95.4) 86.8! 87.2; ~8.6) +.5 
I on RR Rc a —14.5) +.1 
Detroit..........-- 96.4) 86.6] 86.2\—10.5| —.3 || St. Louis.......... 105.1} 91.3} 91.4;—13.0| +.1 
Fall River... ....- 102.8} 88.5} 86.9|—15. 5) —1.8 || St. Paul...........}......}......}.....- —14. 5} +1.2 
nik scien: ciantiivniidiiinianiabicain —9.8| —.7 || Salt Lake City._..| 89. 3| 78. 80. 1}—10. 3} +1.7 
Indianapolis--..-... 98.9} 84.1) 82.3|—16.8} —2.2 || San Francisco----- 109.7} 97.8} 98. 7/—10.0] +1.( 
Jacksonville....... 94.5) 80.3) 82.0}—13.3; +2.1 |] Savannah_-_....../..-.--].....-]....-- —12.9| —.3 
Kansas City... -.... 101.3} 91.2) 91.9} —9.3} +.8 |} Scranton.........- 111.0} 96.6) 96.2)—13.3) —.4 
Little Rock. .....- 92. 80. 80. 1;/—13. 1} +.1 |} Seattle............ 104. 6} 90.4) 92.4)—11.7| +2.2 
Los Angeles....... 92.8} 87.1; 84.3) —9.2) —3.3 Springfield, | 8 a Oe Rey! 7 —10. 0} +3.6 
Washington......- 108. 8} 97.3) 95. 5}—13. 0) —1.8 
Louisville. ........ 97.1) 85.1) 86, 8|—10.6) +2.1 = 
Manchester. -.....- 102. 90.7; 90.3|—12.1} —.4 || Hawaii: 
Memphis.........| 97. 82.4) 82. 5|—-15.0) +.1 ae GR NRPS RNC SPREE: —14.5) +.6 
Milwaukee-_......-. 108.3} 93.5) 94. 8\—-12 5] +1.4 Other localities. .j......}......j...... —17.6) —.4 














Oo 








1 State retail sales tax of 3 percent in effect during April 1933. 
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Retail Prices of Coal on April 15, 1933 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 

from each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are 
obtained. The pecs quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but 
do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In additiem to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

Table 1 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
index numbers (1913=100) for the United States on April 15, 1932, 
and March 15 and April 15, 1933, and percentage change in the year 
and in the month. 


















TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON APR. 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH 
APR. 15, 1982, AND MAR. 15, 1933 













Percent of decrease 
Average retail prices on— Apr. 15, 1933, 
compared with— 







Article 











Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1932 1933 1933 1932 1933 










Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove: 
























Average price per 2,000 pounds. -............ $13. 62 $13. 70 $13. 22 2.9 3.5 
DE TREES SUINGE LD. cc ccrcbsdcuvmcdascccseus 176.3 177.3 BBs S biicecccdbeoducas 
Chestnut: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds. -............ $13. 46 $13. 48 $13. 00 3.4 3.6 
BE en © BOD 6. 6c cccddesdwocctsncsccess 170.0 170. 4 8 a ae 
Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds--_-..............-. $7. 85 $7. 43 $7. 36 6.2 9 
ND ob ieenineddisthns dusnanddwesubece 144. 5 136.7 8 8 ee Ele 














Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
index numbers (1913=100) for the United States for Pennsylvania 
white ash coal in stove and chestnut sizes and bituminous coal, for 
the year 1913, on January 15 and July 15, 1913, 1921, and 1928, and 
by months January 15, 1929, through April 15, 1933. These figures 
are a continuation of data shown in Bulletin 495 (p. 196). 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE | ITR 
STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY 1913 TO APRIL 1933 D 























Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminoys 
Stove Chestnut | 
Year and month 
Average Index 
Average | Index | Average} Index | Priceper) number 
price per} number | price _ number 2,000 Ibs. | (1913 100) At 
2,000 Ibs. | (1913= 100)} 2,000 . |(1913= 100) Bal 
= Lech: I 
1913: 
Average for year. ................_. $7. 73 100. 0 $7. 91 100. 0 $5. 43 00.0 ] 
TR TE SE OS 7. 99 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100, 8 
wa Le RY Ps Sa I his Seah RE 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5. 39 99.9 
I Siciiincnniblinininndbidioniioen. 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 217.6 
BP pe sip bab guigienreutbehediibaeadiaah eked sa 14. 90 192.8 14, 95 188. 9 10. 47 192.7 
1¥Z8: 
PRED cs 0sbenodenntnnetpereane ai 15. 44 199. 8 15. 08 190. 6 9. 30 171.1 
ca bin tnctleiinbs bobsisieeakinne dkbdvie 14. 91 192.9 14. 63 184.9 8. 69 159.9 
SE inittgisatanccethhuesetnnswen 15. 38 199. 1 15. 06 190. 3 9. 00 167.2 
| SA aes yee oe eee 15. 40 199. 3 15. 07 190. 4 9. 07 166.9 
a aay etal ee aly paiintcona ¢ 15. 39 199. 2 15. 07 190. 4 9. 06 166.7 
PS ee Ne AEE 15. 04 194. 6 14, 71 185. & 8. 78 161.3 
RR ee Ae OS RE 14. 74 190. 7 14, 40 182. 0 8. 52 158. & 
EERE SNE SE | 14, 82 191.8 14, 48 183. 0 8. 50 156.5 
RES AS RAT Re REE 14. 94 193. 4 14, 63 184. 8 8. 62 158.6 
PN SCRE A TIS I a 15. 01 194. 3 14. 67 185. 4 8. 69 159.9 
eh IR ES ela RET ma rE, 2 15. 21 196. 8 14. 87 187.9 8. 87 163. 2 
eS 15. 31 198. 2 14. 98 189. 3 8. 98 165. 3 
Po LPS ane ee 15. 31 198. 2 14. 98 189. 3 9.9 165.6 
ae BETES ER eS 15. 34 198. 5 15. 00 189. 6 9. 05 166. 5 
EE EE SPR pL LI, elbe, 15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 5 9.11 167.6 
thins) clei thninasnlissiitn atid ai 15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 6 9. 04 166. 4 
ES RT SEAS ERE SEMA Ce 15, 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 6 9, 02 168. 0 
0 ERE SENS EA Ge BRI < 15. 32 198. 3 14. 99 189. 4 8, 84 162.7 
RTECS SORE aS 14. 65 189. 6 14. 33 181. 0 8. 53 157.0 
inks nicthmidciceesinadibatenneusectbets 14. 62 189. 3 14, 32 180. 9 &. 54 57.2 
EI TE VTE a TEES 14. 84 192. 1 14. 53 183. 6 8. 65 159. 1 
OO EES I NES SRE NIRS, 14. 88 192. 6 14. 57 184. 1 8. 70 160. 1 
TEE EE TIES OTS TOES SI 15. 08 195. 2 14. 80 187.0 8.79 161.7 
iG RSS FARE aes 5 ME RR 15. 13 195. 8 14. 87 187.9 8. 88 163. 3 
| RS RIE RES FINRA 15. 14 196. 0 14. 90 188. 2 8, 94 164.6 
nee es SP RE ENE POASS be a oe 15. 13 195.9 14. 89 188. 1 8.94 164, 4 
1 $ 
RR TOTTI SS eae a ee 15. 12 195. 8 14. 88 188. 1 8. 87 163. 2 
ts ETT a OF PT Pee 15. 09 195. 3 14. 85 187. 6 8. 83 162. 5 
| EGR RB SERRE HEE TTY REE 15. 09 195. 4 14, 85 187.7 8. 71 160. 3 
pe Re  badtitiiiine 14, 45 187.0 14. 39 181.8 8. 46 155. 8 
| EE BE LS RS Oa 14. 22 184.0 14. 19 179.4 8. 04 148. 0 
June. ....-. ebnailieadidiitaal le snthitetinn Adbbes sana 14. 33 185. 5 14. 31 180. 8 8. 00 147.3 
SD cdl atbas. > aiadinddesaousdicdinam 14. 61 189. 1 14. 59 184. 3 8. 09 148. 9 
pO ARENT Ess See eaee 14. 76 191. 1 14. 73 186. 1 8.11 149. 3 
EE TE ET Ae See 14. 97 193. 8 14. 93 188. 7 8.17 150. 3 
aie Pe A EL See flies Ba 15. 00 194. 2 14. 97 189, 1 8. 22 151.3 
i eee STR Bre ere Sent 15. 00 194. 2 14. 96 189. 1 8. 23 151.4 
or BSS A SOE RP OE Et 15. 00 194. 2 14. 97 189. 1 8.19 150.8 
Ps SRT LE ea ier a ae hey ee 15. 00 194. 2 14, 97 189, 1 8.17 150.3 
IE eitsconsccdeeatbadiad oe iin terrence b 14. 98 193. 9 14. 95 188.9 8.14 149. 7 
pS eee SEA EY Pe | 14. 54 188.2 14. 45 182. 6 8. 01 147.4 
SE EP RO SDE 13. 62 176. 3 13. 46 170. 0 7. 85 144.5 
EO 5 8 RA BOG ES RS 13. 30 172.2 13. 11 165. 6 7. 60 139.9 
° Do iii in ties se camek eae ale 13. 36 173. 0 13. 16 166. 3 7. 53 138. 6 
I hiss idteinind ae cidibhianenccia dapicaihne hte 13. 37 173. 0 13. 16 166. 2 7. 50 138. 0 
pS EES SN ee 2 PORE AES, 13. 50 174.3 13. 28 167.9 7. 52 138. 4 
SPEEDS ELE NINE: 13. 74 177.9 13. 52 170. 8 7. 54 138. 7 
SE lee ee Lk tae On 13. 79 178. 5 13. 58 171.5 7. 60 139. 9 
PII a alka écicentibadslkcioudel 13. 83 178.9 13. 60 171.9 7. 59 139.7 
— PENS RL SETS 13. 87 179. 5 13. 65 172.5 7.61 138. 3 
pT SEEDS SRD le ME ELA ALe 13. 82 178.9 12. 61 171.9 7. 46 137.3 
EE siting Disconudamirh deme 13. 75 178.0 13. 53 171.0 7.44 137.0 
PE STE, < SRS a 13. 70 177.3 13. 48 170. 4 7.43 136.7 
Pe ciikattt caiiitascsauintintciatiaaeeod 13. 22 171.1 13. 00 164. 3 7.36 135. 5 























Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household use by 
cities on April 15, 1932, and March 15 and April 15, 1933, as reported 
by local dealers in each city. 
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taps 3--A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, APR. 15, 1932, AND MAR. 15, AND APR. 15, 1933, BY CITIES 


= 








—_—_"* 


1932 1933 1932 








City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Mar. | Apr. Apr. 
15 15 15 





Atlanta, Ga.: Houston, Tex.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes- ‘ $6. 15 ‘ Bituminous prepared sizes. 
Baltimore, Md.: Indianapolis, ind. 

Pennsylvania ‘anthracite: Bituminous: 

13. 25 ‘ Prepared sizes: 
a 12.75 | 12. High volatile 
Bituminous: Low volatile 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
Low volatile : 8. 75 ’ Low volatile 
Run of mine: Jacksonville, Fla.: 
High volatile k 6. 82 ‘ ier ag prepared sizes . 
Birmingham, Ala.: Kansas City, 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5. 5. 05 Arkansas anthracite: 
Boston, M&ss.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: eee O86. 405s uk 2 
13. 75 ’ Bituminous, prepared sizes- 
13. 50 . Little Rock, Ark.: 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Arkansas anthracite, egg---- 

Pennsylvania an thracite: Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
12. 75 Los Angeles, Calif.: 

12. 75 Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous: 
12, 42 ; Prepared sizes: 
12. 21 t High volatile 
Low volatile 

Bituminous, prpreperes sizes - : 9. 71 [ Manchester, N.H.: 
Charleston, 8.C. Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 8. 67 Stove 
Chicago, Il.: Chestnut 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Memphis, Tenn.: 

15.75 | 16. Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
15. 50 ; Milwaukee, Wis 
Bituminous: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Pre d sizes: 
igh volatile : ; 
Low volatile : I Bituminous: 
Run of mine: Framers sizes: 
Low volatile d ; , igh volatile 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Low volatile..._......- 
Bituminous: Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Prepared sizes: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
High volatile " : 
Low volatile 
Cees Ohio: sla : 
ennsylvania anthracite: = i 
Sto igh volatile 
Low volatile 
Bituminous: Mobile, Ala.: 
Prepared sizes: Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
igh volatile ‘ ‘ Newark, N.J.: 
Low volatile } F Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Columbus, ‘Ohio: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: New Haven, Conn.: 
igh volatile Peay avene anthracite: 


Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg - -- 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite: 
, land 2 mixed-.- 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - ; Norfolk, Va.: 
Detroit, Mich.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous, us, prepared sizes. 
New York, N 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


o> oe 
Ss 88S Sf 


— oe 
P > > 


Bituminous: ; 
Prepared sizes: igh volatile 
igh volatile ‘ : Low volatile 
Low volatile ; . Run of mine: 
Run of mine: Low volatile 
Low volatile ; . Omaha, Nebr.: 
Fall River, Mass.: Bituminous, prepared sizes _ 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Peoria, IIl.: 
8 Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hoye 
HOLD USE, APR. 15, 1932, AND MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1933, BY CITIES—Conting.y 


















































= 
1932 1933 1932 1933 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 2S tet 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Apr 
16 | 16 | 15 1 | 15 | 45° 
Philadelphia, Pa.: St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
| ti Aibeschintimeshesininete'e ie $11. 00 |$11. 75 |$10. 75 ices citiedbiiedienceiiiinal $16. 60 |$17. 35 |914, 95 
CRIED siutenindinannaeis 10.75 | 11. 50 | 10. 50 SE diAbsckcocesata 16.35 | 17.10 | 14.79 nC 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Bituminous: | iD 
Pennsylvania anthracite: —— sizes: 
BEIEIIRs oc ccenneceee.-- 13.75 | 12.63 | 12.63 digh volatile. .......... 9.36} 9.40) 8 7 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.46} 3.48 | 3.47 Low volatile. ........_- 12.06 | 11.86 | 11,53 
Portland, Maine: Salt Lake City, U'tah: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Bituminous, apesed sizes_| 7.54 | 7.01 | 6.99 
| RSET aa Sa 14. 88 | 15.84 | 12.97 || San Francisco, Calif.: = 
| NA RRR 14. 64 | 15.60 | 12.73 New Mexico anthracite: 
Portland, Oreg.: Cerillos egg. ............. 26.00 | 25.00 | 25. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 11.98 | 11. 52 | 11. 40 Colorado ant te: 
Providence, R. I.: ES 25. 50 | 24. 80 | 24. 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 17.00 | 15.00 | 15. 09 
RS a 114.00 |! 14.75 |! 14.75 || Savannah, Ga.: 
I 1 13.75 |! 14.50 |! 14.50 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| ? 8. 53 | 28.04 | 28. 06 er 
Richmond, Va.: Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 19 
Se nchi ntinwinhintithalon tis 14. 00 | 13. 50 | 13. 50 Ta ncikicbecetiionudaechd 8.55} 8.85] 8.65 19 
(SST 14.00 | 13.50 | 13.50 IID, dinic cicn aitinihanie 8.28 | 8.60] 8.40 19 
— Soe ash: dant 0s oe 1g 
es: tu ous, prepared sizes_| 10. 9.79 | 9.94 If 
High veletile........... 7.25| 6.83] 6.83 || Springfield, Ill: i 
Low vVolatile........... 8.05; 8.08) 808 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.34 | 3.68| 3.79 1 
Run of mine: Washington, D.C.: 1 
Low volatile........... 6.75 | 6.75 | 6.75 Pennsylvania anthracite: 1 
Rochester, N.Y.: a ee in RE 3 13.36 13 14.46 | 14 12 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 6S SR a 313.06 |? 14.15 |? 13.83 1 
ERR Sa a 12. 50 | 13.25 | 12.50 Bituminous: ] 
7 SR, eee -| 12.25 | 13.00 | 12. 25 zes: , 
Hs St. Louis, Mo.: h volatile........... 38.29 | 98.25 | 38.14 | 
nee Pennsylvania anthracite: Low volatile........... 3 9. 86 P 10.13 |* 10.02 
Ny : | grease qnmuaeiae 16. 47 | 15. 22 | 15.22 Run of mine 
Bie RRS taccembt 16. 47 | 15. 22 | 15. 22 Ye EES Re 37. 50 | 3 7. 50 | ? 7.38 
at Bituminous, prepares sizes.| 5.61 | 5.44] 5.39 
HF] } 
ae er 
‘9 1 The a price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
Ae delivered in bins. 
oe * All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 
if additional charge has been included in the above price. 
| * Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
of a 
Jk 
iM 
ie 
Ki 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to April 1933 


HE following table presents the index numbers of wholesale 
prices by groups of commodities, by years, from 1913 to 1932, 
inclusive, and by months from January 1932, to date: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
[1926= 100.0] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, APRIL 1932 AND 
MARCH AND APRIL 1933 


[1926 = 100.0] 








April 1932 | March 1933 





Finished products 
Nonagricultural commodities 
All commodities other than farm products and foods 
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Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A sUMMARIZATION Of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issijeq 
during the month of April will be found in the following stateme;: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF APR. 1, 8, 15, 22, AND 29, 1933 


























11926 = 100.0] 
Week ex.ding— 
Group rm ats 
Apr. 1 Apr. 8 Apr. 15 | Apr. 22 | Apr. 29 

Sad ccntelins <p ncntthodecginmiiieiasen 60. 1 60. 1 60. 3 60. 4 1.5 
PUTS GON a tances tdbinnigenbsnccetncciopanniéos 43. 4 44.0 44.5 44.6 6.4 
CL SER LOE ESE ES ER SA 54.7 55.3 55. 7 56. 2 £1 
Hides and leather products--_..................-.-.-. 68. 7 68. 5 68. 3 69. 1 18 
Te ak hiss bad nbc wide einasecennaseel~< 51.0 50.9 50. 9 51.4 2.4 
Ne bie 6c. aes ieee aaoeeebidie 63. 2 62.9 62. 6 62. 4 25 
Metals and metal products_-.-_........-....-.---.-.-- 77.0 76. 7 76. 9 76.8 7.6 
aan as cidvess scecensutnbe 70. 4 69. 9 70. 4 70. 2 0.5 
CID. «0. ndimpenacciecncstecebeceesue 71.6 71.3 71.2 71.3 2.0 
Nn ont cous Hadeeuabeceueus 72.3 72.3 72, 2 72. 2 ) 3 
SI U8 Bek Oe sic ok, pactiationgtecananica a 57.7 57.6 57.9 57.7 6 








Wholesale Price Trends During April 1933 


THE index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor shows an increase from March to April 1933, registering the 
second successive advance in recent months and the first advance in 
the monthly index between March and April since 1928. This index 
number which includes 784 commodities or price series weighted 
according to the importance of each commodity and based on the 
average prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 60.4 for April as 
compared with 60.2 for March, showing an increase of three tenths of 
1 percent between the 2 months. When compared with April 1932 
with an index number of 65.5, a decrease of over 7% percent has been 
recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products increases in the average prices of 
grains, steers, cotton, fresh apples, lemons, hay, peanuts, tobacco, 
dried beans, potatoes, and wool caused the group as a whole to rise 4 
percent from the previous month. Decreases were recorded in the 
average prices of calves, lambs, live poultry, oranges, and onions. 

Among foods, price advances during the month were reported for 
butter, cheese, rye and wheat flour, macaroni, corn meal, rice, cured 
beef, ham, dressed poultry, lard, and raw and granulated sugar. On 
the other hand, fresh beef at Chicago, lamb, mutton, veal, and coffee 
averaged lower than in the month before. The group as a whole 
increased 2% percent in April when compared with March. 

The hides and leather products group increased approximately 2 
percent during the month, gains for hides and skins and leather out- 
weighing losses for other leather products, with boots and shoes 
remaining at the March level. Textile products as a whole advanced 
1 percent from March to April. All subgroups contributed to the 
increase. 

Anthracite and bituminous coal, electricity, and most petroleum 
products showed reductions in average prices, causing the group of 
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fyel and lighting materials to decline more than 2 percent from the 
previous month. 

Metals and metal products as a whole showed a further downward 
rendency for April, due to declining prices for iron and steel and motor 
vehicles. Nonferrous metals increased and agricultural implements 
and plumbing and heating fixtures showed little or no change during 





— 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


784 PRICE SERIES. 


(1926 = 100) 
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April. The index for the group was four tenths of 1 percent lower 
than for the month before. In the group of building materials the 
average prices of brick and tile, lumber, and paint and paint materials 
ieted upward during the month. Other building materials moved 
downward, while structural steel and cement awe no change 
between the 2 months. The group as a whole recorded a fractional 
decrease. 

Advances in the average prices of chemicals and fertilizer materials 
caused the group of chemicals and drugs to increase slightly during 
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April. Drugs and pharmaceuticals and mixed fertilizers de. INDE 
fractionally. As a whole, the housefurnishing goods group d. 
1 percent from the previous month. Both furniture and furn; 
shared in the decline. 


The group of miscellaneous commodities decreased 2 percent 
between March and April due to declining prices for automobile 
tires and tubes and paper and pulp. Cattle feed and crude rubbe; 
rose sharply in price, with other miscellaneous commodities showinc 
a smaller increase. " 

The April averages for the special groups of raw materials and semj- 
manufactured articles were above those for March, with a gain of 
more than 1 percent being recorded for raw materials. Finished 
products as a whole showed no change, while nonagricultural com- 
modities and all commodities other than farm products and foods 
declined during the month. 


reased 
clined 


. . * 7 . 

Between March and April price increases took place in 238 instances, % 

decreases in 106 instances, while in 440 instances no change in price ot 
occurred. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF Com. 














































MODITIES Ra’ 
Ser 
[1926= 100.0] rit 
Noa 
— = Al 
Aneil March oon Purchasing a 
pr arc pri power of 
Groups and subgroups 1932 1933 1933 the dollar, 
April 1933 V 
Sia iis ik edi Se AS iis T oc chen a 65. 5 60. 2 60. 4 $1. 656 
IGS ciheivann hac ccntcn tick ndie eh baba atdueeee 49. 2 42.8 44.5 2. 247 | 
RR EE: SS A, Senne eure ay SN APE 44.5 36. 0 44.8 2. 232 
Po nS eg een raise 49.2 43.0 41.0 2. 439 { 
CORRE DOPE UOC. 6 Sonn cies eases cee cwles 51.2 45. 3 46. 7 2. 141 
At awe al be ve tate SR RRR 61.0 54. 6 56. 1 1. 783 
ee Mee ORES SURE Ss oon. cece nwcnae 61.6 50.9 53. 1 1, 883 | 
EE EERIE SES EMO ME LO Re 68. 2 62. 7 65. 9 1. 517 
EE CUEUREIND.. « wrrdcnecwenensnepawondseiving 62. 3 54. 3 57.8 1. 730 | 
RR abide prota oo eh war ace Sak ceiduldaalaidedd 59.8 50. 5 50.3 1. 988 
SR ILS ot ED Earn ee ee, as 55.8 55. 8 56. 6 1. 767 
eee Ge poems POCO. os. sce 75. 0 68. 1 69. 4 1. 441 
SERIES SERIE Oe PE ae EM TS 88. 4 83. 2 83. 2 1. 202 
ERE 1 a RTE TE ESE TF SS: 40. 8 41.4 45.8 2. 183 
a Se ee eu owdiiwdasesnames 67.2 55. 6 57.2 1. 748 
EEE OAT ARO Oe Se 98. 0 77.9 77.2 1, 295 
RS oe ce. a lag eos aebesees 56. 1 51.3 51.8 1. 931 
a i a gle a ed esseuiies oa 64.9 61.3 61.4 1, 629 
RR RRS Soe Slee aR esas Mp! 55. 1 50. 0 50. 7 1. 972 
SS REE eae ae (ake ee 51.9 47.1 47.2 2.119 
LSE LTIE ETE EE TOP MEL ne 31.3 25. 5 26.3 3. 802 
Woolen and worsted goods___.............--------- 59.7 53. 2 53.3 1, 876 
Other textile prodneis..................-....-..-..- 68. 2 66.7 67.5 1. 481 
Fuel and lighting materials_._.................--------- 70. 2 62.9 61. 6 1. 626 
SII. JA. dive dens nbs seune wudbonkoseueaneon 85.7 88. 3 81.4 1, 229 
EE E_EEEV REE SLE | BLN ELE CRLF 82. 7 79.3 78. 1 1, 280 
ng BATE SE ei it Pegs! Sle MOS ef ho Biine™ 79.8 75.2 75.2 1. 330 
SN i eS ro a cee bebe om 103. 5 100. 5 a, Se on 
itn tile cnt ene ns ieinn aes mnacentganep rat 99. 1 96. 6 _ eke aa 
ee ee eer ere eee 45. 5 33. 1 32. 5 3. 077 
Metals and metal products...........-..-.-.------------ 80. 3 77.2 76.9 1. 300 
Agricultural implements. -.-_......-..-...--.--------- 85. 0 83. 1 83. 1 1. 208 
a Fee SUR ER Se PSF renee oe 80. 1 76. 4 75.7 1. 321 
EEE RES SE I OT 93. 8 90. 9 90. 4 1. 106 
FES ooh 7 RS Rie Se, B 49,3 47.9 49.2 2. 033 
Plumbing and heating.............. hicdiiadinadsminbbisiil 64. 4 59. 4 59. 4 1. 684 











1 Data not yet available. 
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< NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
MODITIES—Continued 


















pe Srasile ae Purchasing 
: . . ri Marc Apri Yi 
Groups and subgroups ry bs 1933 ry ae. 
April 1933 
Pullding TAMEENN - . ~~ - conc cccccnntncccencencccsnncrens 72. 5 70.3 70. 2 $1. 425 
Brick and tile sii eet erin oes nats sk Sta 78. 4 74.9 75.0 1. 333 
Cement... ‘ Faded eh sinits etude tnedibinieih bine dace cnen toehiin arsine tea 75.0 81.8 81.8 1, 222 
Li 5 SIN live cht esinc cits lng cas oncentio vuknapidire 60. 0 57.8 57.9 1. 727 
1int and paint materials iI ain «sia cicvedoaaanmiaaae 74.7 68. 4 68. 9 1. 451 
4 iumbing and heating- - Ree ules 64. 4 59. 4 59. 4 1. 684 
Structural steel __- rt a 81.7 | 81.7 81.7 1, 224 
Other building materials 80. 2 78.4 77.9 1. 284 
Chemicals and drugs. ane ee 74.4 71.2 71.4 1. 401 
Chemicals_-_-.- -- inde 79. 7 79.3 79.5 1. 258 
Drugs and phs armaceuticals - - - bie 58.9 54.8 54. 6 1. 832 
Fertilizer materials__......-.-.-.------- ode 4. 70. 1 61.9 62. 9 1. 590 
Mixed fertilizers es hibclew dialects ; “Bee 71.1 60. 1 60. 0 1. 667 
House-furnishing goods_.-.....--..---- ; biceele 76.3 72. 2 71.5 1. 399 
Furnishings. ee ae ere 75. 4 72.9 71.7 1.395 | 
Furniture. Miia coe abenos 77.4 71.8 71.5 1. 399 
Miscellaneous. - - ee ‘ 64.7 58.9 57.8 1. 730 
Automobile tires and tubes..... .._--.. ‘ 39. 2 41.3 37.4 2. 674 
Cattle feed_.......--- a Sip anti alate’ 3,3) 53. 4 47.3 49. 5 2. 020 
Paper and pulp Pptas : oF 76.8 72. 2 70. 6 1, 416 
Rubber, erude ALY eee me ee, 6. 6 6.3 7.4 13. 514 
Other miscellaneous a ; “awn 84.5 72. 6 72.7 1. 376 
Raw materials - psa chewed oe 55.5 49.4 50. 0 2. 000 
Semimanufactured articles ___.......--- ovata 59. 6 56.9 57.3 1, 745 
Finished products-. IA SEE: Sa A 71.1 65. 7 65. 7 1, 522 
Nonagricultural commoditi RRS 68.9 63. 8 63. 7 1. 570 
All commodities other than farm products and foods- 70.9 65. 8 65. 3 1, 531 

















Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together i in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the 
years 1926 to 1932, inclusive, and by months since January, 1931. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
































CII es intenwene — = Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada Chile 
Bureau | ure? | Federal |Ministry| General | PO™ID- | General 
Computing agency-..| of Labor | Census ——— dustry — Bureau | Statis- 
Statistics} and Savne and B ae of — 
Statistics) ?UTS® Labor ureau ‘statistics | PUreau 
Janu- Nee 
, 1926 1911 sy f- 1926 1926 1913 
Base period. .....-.-- June 1914 
(100) (1,000) 1914 (100) (100) (100) (100) 
(100) 
y o (Gold) | (Paper) | (Gold) (Paper) 
Commodities 784 92 47 136 | 5B ne Cetin 
RSS eS” 100. 0 1, 832 123 744 100. 0 | | ae 
Ss sn dnin'np Steck Etch is wes 95. 4 1, 817 133 847 102. 4 A, ee 
ERR ee 96. 7 1, 792 130 843 109. 8 96. 4 192. 5 
RE ERs 95. 3 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 
TERS EES 86. 4 1, 596 117 744 94. 6 86. 6 166. 9 
St, veeuns aan deihe 73. 0 1, 428 108 626 79.1 72.1 152. 2 
REE S| ENG 64.8 1, 425 112 532 70.3 67.0 230. 4 
1931 
5 ES 78. 2 1, 454 105 661 83. 6 75.9 149. 7 
3 5 ea aa 76.8 1, 448 107 658 80. 6 75. 5 152. 2 
BRR RSs ey 76. 0 1, 456 107 660 79. 1 74.5 155. 7 
ESAT! ARE 74.8 1, 447 108 652 79. 5 73.9 159. 2 
NETRA Pe tl 73. 2 1, 440 107 640 73.9 72. 5 159. 7 
on 4), 72,1 1, 425 110 642 78.7 71.8 158. 6 
TERESI RHE e4, | 72.0 1, 428 114 635 79.7 71.3 154. 0 
pO ERE 72.1 1, 399 110 616 77.4 70. 5 149. 5 
September ._.......-- 71.2 1, 391 108 597 77.1 69.7 146. 2 
EEE TE 70.3 1, 402 109 591 78.7 69.9 142.3 
November. -_......-.- 70. 2 1, 428 112 584 78.9 70. 7 148, 1 
Se 68. 6 1, 425 112 573 77.5 70. 4 150. 9 
St i rae 67.3 1,414 114 557 75.7 69. 4 146. 5 
66. 3 1, 449 112 554 75.9 69. 2 151.9 
Te.) TOES ee 66. 0 1, 438 113 548 75.9 69.1 164, 2 
SAS TEER 65. 5 1, 431 112 539 72.4 68. 2 189. 8 
0 GEER R RET 64.4 1, 408 116 526 71.7 67.7 213. 6 
RS Bae 63. 9 1, 390 115 514 71.7 66. 6 226. 6 
ATP 4 SB 64. 5 1, 397 112 512 69. 2 66. 6 230. 2 
"SP ce St roe 65. 2 1,415 112 524 67.9 66. 8 239. 6 
alias dieetidiaianils 65.3 1, 441 110 533 66. 9 66.9 281. 6 
ESR Se ee: 64.4 1, 404 111 529 65. 4 65. 0 293. 9 
sa didiia banal ile 63.9 1, 382 111 525 63. 3 64.8 289. 0 
MP Beal 5 62. 6 1, 367 108 §22 62. 5 64.0 337.8 
I aries daideind 61.0 1, 344 108 §21 63.5 63.9 346.0 
O_O ESS SF iene aes 106 St ee 63. 6 344.7 
GS teciat eaiitie ak! REE 107 BOW Pitan abun DGS Mixientincia 
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1 Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Countr) 


Czecho- 


-| slovakia 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


India 


Japan 





—_ 


Compt iting agency --- 


Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Statisti- 
cal De- 
partment 





Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 

tistics 


General 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 


Federal 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 


Depart- 
ment, 
etc.,3 

Calcutta 


Riccardo 
Bachi 


Bank of 
Japan, 
Tokyo 





—_o 


July 
1914 (100) 


1913 
(100) 


1926 
(100) 


1913 
(100) 


1913 
(100) 


July 
1914 (100) 





1913 
(100) 


October 
aes (100) 





(Gold) 
69 


118 


(Paper) 
126 


400 


= | 
(Paper) | (Paper) 
72 | 14 


0 





September - -.. .- : 


November. -.----- | 


December 











2944 
2968 
2969 
2913 
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§ Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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COUNTRIES—Continued 
Countr Jugo- |Nether-72tmq| Nor- | polana| South | spain Sweden| Swit 
i J ontitoonnnoe $4 slavia | lands revised| W®8Y Africa P . en! verlay 
Census Office . 
_ | Central Central |Central Bureau Federa 
Oeil Na- | Bureau| °° | Bureau! Office |! CeM-|'o¢ Ta. | Board | yoy" 
puting agency__| tional of Sta. Statis- f St f Sta- | Sus and bor St of 
Bank | Sictics | ties | Sictios | tistics | Statis- | tye ies | Trade Depar 
tistics Office tistics | tistics tics tistics ment | 
} July | 
, 1926 1913 |1909-13| 1913 1927 1910 1913 1913 . 
. Bags POEMS... (100) } (100) | (4,000) | (100) } (100) | (1,000) | (100) | Gioo) | 2% 
i, | 
iy a 
3 
‘ : Commodities... 55 48 180 RS eS 188 74 160 121 
; ’ Re 100. 0 145 cg Re 88. 7 1387 181 149 144, 5 
; RE eS SE. 103. 4 148 4 ee. 100. 0 1395 172 146 142. 2 
; IE os SRA 106. 2 149 1492 157 101.0 1354 167 148 144. 6 
ts st ae 100. 6 142 1488 149 95. 7 1305 171 140 141. 2 
tf ics okihth a a Stina 86. 6 117| 1449 137| 823] 1155 172 122| 126.5 | 
: SEL a 72.9 97 1346 122 70. 5 1119 174 111 109. 7 
SA 65. 2 79 1297 122 61.7 1031 173 109 96. 0 
1931 
0 EE TES 75.7 Pr 128 71.6 1148 173 115 115. 2 
PORtUery........---- 74.8 Rs 126 7) Et AS Sara 175 114| 114.7 
EA 74. 6 | Sees 124 ,  & 4 eee: 174 113 113. 6 
RS, atu a biicuinadlin 75. 5  , Sa 123 74.1 1115 172 112 112. 2 
ESERIES eee 75. 4 | See 121 yt Ae 169 lll 110. 8 
Ra Se SS a 73.8 ) | 120 y = 9 PE 170 110 110. 4 
| SS a ee 74.4 | ees 120 70. 3 1104 175 110 109. 5 
Ma Sines s tes Serica Bhd 73. 6 | Es 120 Ss 6 oucon 177 109 | 108.1 
September - __._.-- 71.6 dk RPE 117 ee 178 107 106. 3 
IES So 69. 5 __ 9S SRE 119 66. 3 1109 175 108 106. 4 
November. -__.....-.- 68. 6 4 1 119 os 7 eae 176 110 106. 2 
December..........- 67. 2 Paes 122 Ue Wi ce wactians 177 111 103. 1 
BS TE 67.8 | ee 123 63.9 1083 176 109 101. 4 
2 EE 67.3 83 1330 123 7S eee 178 110 99. 6 | 
ES SSS 67.8 82 1325 122 _ i {See 180 109 98. 7 
EE APNE 66. 1 8O 1316 120 65. 3 1062 181 109 97.7 
i oninetiebheableasens 65. 4 79 1313 120 © fb oars 177 109 95. 6 
Lesiesia: coils asap tiecic hon 64.9 78 1308 120 _* 3 ae 174 108 94. 5 
Sa SS, 65. 6 76 1308 122 60. 4 1002 172 108 93. 6 
a eth cessed celta 62. 6 75 1308 123 Citak tasdossen 171 108 95. 0 
isin aides 61. 8. 76 1311 123 — & | Ee 170 110 94.8 
SE a 63. 9 77 1304 123 58.8 978 169 119 94.8 
ewickneb ned 64.7 77 1286 124 Pe Gixisdoea 170 109 94. 2 
SREP: 64.8 76 1273 123 A Be telaletitens 169 108 91.8 
SEE eee 67.6 75 1266 122 56. 4 982 169 106 91.3 
th eS 68. 4 74 1315 121 A ETS RENE SS 106 90. 1 
pial hBelatin dates 67.0 , 7 Shee 121 on ERE oN COE: 105 90. 0 
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COST OF LIVING 





International Comparison of Cost of Living 


N ARTICLE in the International Labor Review of the Inter- 

national Labor Office for April 1933 gives a comparison of the 
cost of certain important foodstuffs and articles of fuel and light in 
var ical countries, the information being based on official prices com- 
municated by the competent statistic aT secthaeitiee ' in each country. 
The data given in the article are in continuation of similar information 
previously published by that office. 

One of the compilations in the article, reproduced below in table 1, 
shows in terms of United States currency the relative cost in October 
1932, in each of 21 countries, of an ‘‘international basket of provisions” 
consisting of 14 commodities for which the International Labor Office 
had information as to actual prices in all of the countries listed. The 
money cost and the index numbers contained in the table have been 
computed by the International Labor Office at the par value of the 
national currencies and also at the exchange rate. However, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the fluctuating rates of exchange in 1932 
render approximate all figures expressed in a common currency. The 
|4 items comprising the basket, and the weight of each (representing 
approximately the average amount consumed by an adult man per 
week) are as follows: Bread, 3.75 kilograms;' flour (wheaten), 0.80 
kilogram; butter, 0.17 kilogram; beef, 0.45 kilogram; mutton, 0.10 
kilogram; pork, 0.20 kilogram: bacon, 0.15 kilogram; potatoes, 2.02 
kilograms; sugar, 0.45 kilogram : coffee (or tea), 0.07 kilogram; cheese, 
0.09 kilogram: rice, 0.20 kilogram; milk, 2.40 liters;? and eggs, 3% 
(number). 

In figuring the cost of the various articles, the price of the cheaper 
kind of bread was used; coffee only was taken into account for those 
countries in which little tea is used by the working classes, but for 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State, where coffee is not used by 
workers’ families, only tea was considered. 

It is stated that the quantities used in the basket are ‘‘to some 
extent arbitrary, and do not correspond to the actual quantities con- 
sumed in any of the countries considered. Also, the differences 
between these weights and the quantities actually consumed vary for 
different countries, and the system of uniform fixed weights applied 
throughout may make certain countries appear relatively too cheap 
and others too expensive, according to the varying degrees to which 
the above weights reflect actual conditions.”” However, the “‘basket”’ 
is believed by the International Labor Office to represent the approxi- 
mate average proportions in which the various articles are consumed 
by the working classes in different countries. 





! Kilogram =2.2 pounds. 
? Liter= 1.06 quarts. 
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TABLE 1.—COST OF A “FOOD BASKET” IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, IN TERMS OF UD 
STATES CURRENCY, OCTOBER 1932 =D 




















| — 
Cost of the “food | 
basket” in Index nur 
United States |(United State: — jy 
currency 
‘ Localities 
Country covered a — 
At ex- 
At par | change | Atpar | , . 
rate | 
United States____- nice einai iat inca ee aa | 51 towns- ---_- $1. 74 $1.74 100 100 
BIRETI «2h cnnsidoe dé conse lube - ce ncccdbedaac fp RDO kS! 1. 52 21. 28 87 1 
Belgium... ._____- inlined devine = a ---------| Brussels......| 1. 06 31.05 61 6) 
Canada......_....___- ~é 6 towns- - _- 2 1, 53 1. 40 88 | RQ) 
Czechoslovakia_-..-.............- 3 towns. - --.- 1. 23 1, 23 71 7] 
EN TE TTS AL +s Copenhagen. - 1, 34 . 88 77 
RS nk AS EDT SE 2 towns. - __- 71 671 41 4] 
| TRE ee Ey Se ea 6 towns-_---_-_- 1. 56 31. 56 90 9) 
EA RAE DS TERME AE IB RES at 6 towns 1. 33 1, 33 76 78 
ESSE Fo ee ae ees 7 towns. -_-_- 1. 54 1. 07 89 6i 
tition hasnt hes dl Budapest 1. 16 1. 16 67 67 
Irish Free State_______- . 3 towns. -__- 1, 57 31,09 90 63 
SETS aS 2 eae 6 towns__--___- 1. 60 41.55 92 89 
EE Mn, cnn nioare aeba aegiting aicihin Riga- --_- . 92 - 92 53 
Netherlands---_--._...____.- 4 towns. - __- 1,23 1, 23 71 
RRR get ENE ee caesar Oslo____- 1, 44 .92 83 3 
Re isk SL, hodn he wld bomacnaees 4 towns. 75 . 75 43 13 
RES EE Pay ee » we 1, 20 stig << ) 
rn airtr baie cic s snes. calow nc iote il 3 towns_._--_- 1,72 1,13 99 
no i FREER: «i OEE 4 towns_. 1, 50 1, 50 86 86 
pe 4 towns---__- 1,02 5.79 59 15 

















1 In October 1932 except where otherwise noted. 

2 Based on Zurich exchange rate in November 1932. 
3 Based on exchange rate in November 1932. 

4 Based on exchange rate in July 1932. 

5 Based on exchange rate in December 1932. 


In order to show the extent to which the cost of food had decreased 
since 1929, the International Labor Office recomputed the basket 
index numbers on a July 1929 base. The number of towns and the 
towns themselves are the same for each country for the whole period 
covered. Unweighted averages were used throughout except for 
Great Britain, for which prices were available only in the form of 
weighted averages for seven towns. The recomputed indexes arc 
given in table 2, together with food index numbers compiled by 
national statistical authorities in the different countries concerned, 
also recomputed on a July 1929 base. 

The International pe Me Office comments that the agreement 
shown by the 2 series of index numbers in the foregoing table ‘is 
particularly remarkable, since the area covered is generally different 
in the 2 cases. On the other hand, the cases of disagreement between 
the movements of the national indexes and the basket indexes seem 
to be due mainly to seasonal influences. In fact, it is an evident 


result of the reduction of the basket [previously consisting of 25 
articles] that articles showing a strong seasonal movement, such as 
milk, eggs, and sometimes potatoes and butter, have become relatively 
more important in the reduced basket than they were in the one 
formerly used by the Office.” 
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TABLE + COMPARISON OF “FOOD BASKET” COST INDEXES FOR DIFFERENT COUN- 
"TR (ES WITH THE OFFICIAL COST-OF-FOOD INDEXES, JULY 1929 TO OCTOBER 1932 
[July 1929= 100] 





| a 
' ; ~i| Localities July an. July Jan. 
Country index’) "covered 1929 1930 | 1931 











10 towns. 2100 ’ 296 3 93 
51 towns 100 96 86 
3 towns - - 100 89 88 
Vienna . 100 97 89 
Brussels__-. -- 100 “by Eee 92 
59 towns. -__-| 100 97 92 
6 towns 100 100 89 
60 towns. - 100 100 90 
ovakia - - - ta J 3 towns_.._. 100 96 90 86 
Prague | 100 9: 95 85 
Copenhagen _ | 100 of 87 85 
100 towns | 100 ( 92 85 
2 towns- --.-_-- 100 ( $2 
| Tallinn_.....| 100 : 71 
6 towns... ._--} 100 7 108 § 104 
a 100 ( ( 101 
OerMi@h Fass ocnndviwcs a , 6 towns ---_-- 100 : 95 91 
72 towns. - -. 100 86 

Great Britain. - -- ! 7 towns. _ - 100 94 
630 towns - - - 100 SY 

Irish Free State ------ ae . 3 towns... -._--| 100 93 
105 towns 100 
6 towns. --.-- 7100 
Milan... -- 100 
Res CE. ° 100 
is inceysi 100 
Netherl: ae > y. 4 towns -_. 100 
10 towns -.- - 100 
ot Se ee a ee eae j 7ns 100 
Warsaw 100 
J 3 towns_--..--| 100 
B Madrid 100 

Sweden ! 3 towns. -..... 100 | 
B | 49 towns 100 | 
































\ = “‘food-basket’’ index numbers. 
B=food index numbers compiled by national statistical authorities. 
2 June. 
December, 1929, 1930, or 1931. 
‘ November. 
5 July. 
May. 
’ August. 
’ February. 
* 29 articles. 
) March. 
i! January 1932. 


The reduction in the number of articles making up the basket was 
made so that it would contain only those for which actual prices were 
known for all the tountries. In previous international comparisons 
of the cost of living by the International Labor Office in which this 
international basket was used, missing prices were estimated, as the 
system of weights adopted could be applied only if prices for all of 
the articles comprising the basket were known, but it was not deemed 
advisable to estimate prices in a period of irregular and violent price 
changes. The items eliminated were oatmeal, margarine, lard, veal, 
cocoa, Macaroni, peas, beans, prunes, salt, and olive oil. 











Unit 








PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 
Official—United States 
FLormpa.—Labor Inspector. Biennial report, 1931-1932. Jacksonville, 1933 
46 pp. tar, 
In ‘his report on the enforcement of the child-labor law in 1931 and 1939 
the State labor inspector stresses the need for the enactment of a law establis))ing ( 


a State bureau of labor and industrial statistics. 


Itu1nots.—Emergency Relief Commission. Fourth interim report, and ‘third 
interim report of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission ( Federa 
Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street, 1933. 23 pp., map. 


The report covers the receipts and expenditures of these two organizations “a 
for unemployment relief through January 20, 1933. 
Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Coal Mine and Metal Mine 


Inspection and Mine Rescue Departments. Annual report, 1931.) Topeka. 
1932. 106 pp. 


Contains data on inspection of mines, employment, production, and accideiits: 
coal-mine and metal-mine directories; and a record of the activities of the mine 
rescue department. 


in 


Kentucky.—Department of Mines. Annual report, for the year ended Decesber 
81, 1981. Lexington, 1932. 65 pp. 


Contains a summary of the activities of the department, with data on «m- 
ployment, production, and accidents, and a directory of mines. 
New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special Bulletin No. 179: Unemployment 


in Buffalo, November, 1932, by Frederick E. Croxton. New York, 19.2. 
49 pp., charts. 


Some of the findings of this survey were published in the January and Febru- 
ary 1933 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Reforestation Commission. Report, 1982. Albany, 1932. 23 pp., map, 
illus. (Legislative Document (1932), No. 71.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 





West Virernra.—Department of Public Welfare. Organization and activities, 
July 1, 1981, to January 1, 1933; unemployment relief administration, Aug.is! 
19, 1932, to January 1, 1933. Charleston, 1933. 90 pp. 


This publication reviews the regular work of the Department of Public Welfare 
and records the steps taken in providing unemployment relief. 
Unitep Srares.—Board of Actuaries of the Civil-Service Retirement a: 


Disability Fund. Twelfth annual report. Washington, 1933. 12 })) 
(U.S. Senate Doc. No. 217, 72d Cong., 2d sess.) 


Congress. House of Representatives. Report No. 13 (73d Cong., 1st sess.): 
Unemployment relief. Report [to accompany H.R. 3905| of Mr. Ramspec', 
Committee on Labor. Washington, 1933. 10 pp. 


This report contains the recommendations of the President for the enactme::' 
of legislation for the creation of employment through reforestation works, a1 
letters and testimony regarding the bill which was introduced. The minorit: 
views of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor are also included in t!:: 
report. 
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[NITED Srates.—Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 40: Barter and scrip in the 
United States—selected references. Washington, February 1933. 40 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 


_— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Marketing Service Division. Scrip and barter—their use and their service, 
by Hector Lazo [including a bibliography on ‘‘ Barter and scrip in the United 
States’’ prepared in United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics]. Wash- 
ington, 1933. 32 pp. 


-——— Bureau of Mines. Bibliography of fire hazards and prevention, and 
safety in the petroleum industry. Distributed by Petroleum Field Office, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, 506 Custom House, San Francisco, Calif. January 1933. 
12 pp. 

onion —— Information Circular 6690: An international viewpoint on safe- 
guarding electrical equipment used in gassy mines, by L. C. Ilsley and others. 
Washington, 1933. 16 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Comparative review of regulations of Great Britain, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States relating to the use of electricity in mines. 


- Information Circular 6699: List of permissible mine equipment, by 
L. C. Ilsley. Washington, 1933. 19 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


- Report of Investigations 3203: Places of occurrence of injury from 
falls of roof, by J. W. Paul and D. L. Sibray. Washington, 19383. 13 pp., 
diagrams. (Mimeographed.) 

Review of a study of 80 mines, describing practices for the prevention of 
injuries. 


- Technical Paper 547: Falls of roof of mines operating in the Pitts- 
burgh coal bed, West Virginia, by J. W. Paul and J. N. Geyer. Washinaton, 
19383. 23 pp., map, diagrams. 


Discusses methods and practices which afford the greatest protection to workers. 


a Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: 
Occupation statistics—Gainful workers by industry and occupation. Wash- 


ington, 1933. 185 pp. (Reprint of chapter 7, volume V, Fifteenth Census 
reports.) 





_— Population bulletin. Families—United States summary. 
Washington, 1933. 83 pp. 


Statistics from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Amendments to immigration 


laws enacted since compilation January 1, 1930, to July 11,1932. Washington, 
1933. 19 pp. 


— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 102: Industrial injuries to women in 
1928 and 1929, compared with injuries to men, by Marie Correll. Washington, 
1933. 33 pp. 


— Federal Farm Board. Bulletin No. 10: Cooperatiwe marketing of farm 


products—The story of American farmers’ marketing organizations. ashing- 
ton, 1932. 84 pp. 


—— —— Third annual report, for the year ending June 30, 19382. Washington, 
1982. 110 pp. 
Data on the board’s aid to cooperatives to meet the business crisis, cooperative 


marketing developments, progress of cooperatives in securing adaptation of 
production to marketing needs, etc. 


President’s Conference on Home moms Sy Home Ownership. General 


index to the final reports of the Conference. ashington, 19383. 114 pp. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


Buiearia.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique de Din, Ustrie 
encouragée dans le royaume de Bulgarte en 1929. Sofia, 1982. 41 py. (1, 
Bulgarian with French translations of titles.) 

Contains statistics in regard to the State-stimulated industries in Bulg.ria in 

1929. Under stimulation are to be understood various franchises, such as pro- 

vision of sites for industrial establishments, reduction of railway rates, exem) 

from or reduction of certain taxes, duty-free import of machines and raw mat: 


etc. The report includes statistics of employment in these industries. 


tion 
rials, 


Canapa.—Department of Trade and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. 4); ual 
review of building permits issued by 61 cities in Canada, 1932 (with comparatiye 
data from 1920 to 1930). Ottawa, 1933. 13 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 


FraNcE.—Office Général des Assurances Sociales d’Alsace et de Lorraine 
Rapport sur le fonctionnement durant l'année 1931; compte rendu des opérations 
des institutions d’assurances sociales pendant l'année 1930. Strassburg, 1932 
220 pp. 

The annual report of the General Insurance Office of Alsace-Lorraine for the 
year 1931 and the report of the operations of the social insurance institutions jy 
the same departments in 1930. 

Great Brirain.—{Exchequer and Audit Department.] Report of committer ap- 


pointed to inquire into the present position of cooperative societies in relation to 
encome tax. London, 1933. 11 pp. (Cmd. 4260.) 


Recommends that cooperative societies be required to pay income tax on the 
net proceeds of all trading operations, that the dividend on purchases be treated 
as a trade expense, and that the statutory exemption of undistributed surplus 
arising from trading with members, allowed by the income tax act of 1918, be 
withdrawn. 

—— Medical Research Council. Special Report Series, No. 176: Third repor of 
the Miners’ Nystagmus Committee. a 1932. 36 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1931. Part 2: Friendly 
societies. London, 1933. 338 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBpor Orrice.—Siudies and Reports, Series F, No. 6: Safety in 
the manufacture and use of celluloid. Geneva, 19383. 163 pp. (World Peac: 
Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


The report contains an account of the methods of celluloid manufacture aid 
the hazards connected with both its manufacture and its working up into different 
articles, as well as the dangers connected with the transport and storage of 
celluloid goods. The second part of the report contains the safety regulations 
in various countries. A short bibliography is appended. 

SrockHoLM (SwepEN).—Statistiska Kontor. Statistisk éversikt av fabriksind.s- 
trien och hantverkerierna 1 Stockholm, dr 1931. Stockholm, 1932. . 16 po. 

Annual report on the activities of the factories and workshops in Stockhol:n 
during 1931, including statistics on employment as compared with 1930. The 
report includes a French résumé and table heads in French. 


Statistisk drsbok fér Stockholms stad, 1982. Stockholm, 1932. 251 p)., 


~—w 





charts, maps. 

Statistical yearbook of the city of Stockholm, containing data on housing, 
rents, operations of the mutual sick benefit societies, cooperative societies, retai! 
prices, cost of living, strikes, wages and salaries, etc. Although the volume: 
contains some data for 1932, most of the information is for 1931 and earlier 
years. The table of contents and table heads are in French as well as Swedis)h.. 
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Sw epEN.—[Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Detaljpriser och indexberdke 
ningar dren 1913-1930. Stockholm, 1933. 160 pp., charts. 


tetail prices in Sweden, and their indexes, from 1913 to 1930, with information 
on cost of living and price value of workers’ pensions. The report includes a 
table of contents and résumé in French. 


Unofficial 


\MERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Report of the proceedings of the fifty-second 
annual conveniion, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21 to December 2, inclu- 
sive, 1932. Washington, 1932. 468 pp. 

A résumé of these proceedings was published in the January 1933 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. American Standards yearbook, 1932-1933. 
New York, 29 West 39th Street, 1933. 44 pp. 

A record of the various industrial standards developed and approved or under 
consideration by the Association. A list is given of the more than 500 national 
technical, trade, and governmental organizations which participate in developing 
a unified system of nationally acceptable standards for industry. These include 
safety codes for the protection of workers. 


BRUNNER, EpMuND DE S., aND Koxs, J. H. Rural social trends. New York and 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 193838. 386 pp., maps, charts. 


CenTRAL Apvisory CounciLt FoR UNEMPLOYED WorKERS. Unemployed Service 
Bulletin, No. 3: Survey of existing schemes for helping the unemployed worker 
(2d edition). London, W.C. 1, 39 Bedford Square, January 1933. 36 pp. 


CINCINNATI EmpLoyerRs COMMITTEE FOR THE Stupy oF EMPLOYMENT Con- 
TINUITY, AND W. E. Ovom. Unemployment and insurance in Ohio. Cin- 
cinnati, Industrial Associaiion, 318 Walnut Street, 1932. 47 pp., charts. 


This study reviews briefly the unemployment-insurance systems in foreign 
countries and the legislative programs for unemployment insurance in the differ- 


ent States in this country, and shows also the trend in employment in Ohio from 
1914 to 1931. 


Comité CENTRAL DES HovUILLERES DE FRANCE. Rapport présenté a l’assemblée 
générale ordinaire du 24 Mars 1933. Paris, 35 Rue Saint-Dominique, 1933. 
21 pp., chart. 


The report of the central committee of the French coal operators, covering 
coal production in 1932, exports and imports of coal in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and England from 1906 to 1932, and average daily wages, average daily 
production, and cost of production per worker in France. 

COMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF Mepicat CarE. Publication No. 20: A community 


medical service organized under industrial auspices in Roanoke Rapids, N.C., 
by I. S. Falk and others. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1932. 21pp. 


This service is an example of organization by a small isolated industrial com- 
munity so that adequate medical service is provided at a reasonable rate. 


—— Publication No. 21: Organized medical service at Fort Benning, Ga., by I. S. 
Falk and others. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1932. 119 pp. 


—— Publication No. 22: The fundamentals of good medical care, by Roger I. Lee and 
others. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933. 302 pp. 
An outline of the basic requirements for good medical care and an estimate of the 
service required to furnish requisite care for the entire country. 


—— Publication No. 23: Surveys of the medical facilities in three representative 
southern counties, by C. St. C. Guild and I. S. Falk. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 19382. 173 pp. charts. 


The counties selected for this study of medical facilities are located in Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and Mississippi. The economic conditions of the counties are 
described as a basis for evaluating the medical facilities of these communities. 
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CoMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF Mepicat Care. Publication No. 24: The in, ymes 

of physicians, by Maurice Leven. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 142) 

135 pp., charts. i 

An economic and statistical analysis of the incomes of physicians based o)) lata 
secured in various sections of the country in 1929. 

—— Publication No. 25: The ability to pay for medical care, by Louis 8. fi .., 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933. 107 pp. 


—— Publication No. 26. The incidence of illness and the receipt and cosis >f 
medical care among representative families; experiences in 12 consec 
months during 1928-1931, by I. S. Falk and others. Chicago, Universi 
Chicago Press, 1933. 327 pp., charts. 


A review of the statistical report relating to the incidence of illness, based 0) 
this study and published in the Public Health Reports of the United States P\\|,\\. 
Health Service, was given in the May 1933 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
—— Publication No. 27. The cosis of medical care, by I. S. Falk and others. 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933. 623 pp., charts. 

A general summary of the various investigations of the Committee into ¢)\. 
economic aspects of the prevention and care of illness. 

Cornet University. Agricultural Experiment Station. Memoir 142: Whole- 
sale prices for 213 years, 1720 to 1932; Part I, Wholesale prices in the United 
States for 135 years, 1797 to 1932, by G. F. Warrenand F. A. Pearson. Part //, 

at 


Wholesale prices at New York y, 1720 to 1800, by Herman M. Stoke,. 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1932. 222 pp., charts. 


The aim of the writers of part I of this bulletin was to prepare comprehensi\ 
monthly index numbers to correspond with the present indexes of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This series of indexes, when combined wit), 
the regular series of index numbers of wholesale commodity prices compiled |)\ 
the Bureau since 1890, gives a substantially complete series of monthly wholesalc- 
price indexes since January 1720. Indexes for major groups of commodities an 
for several special groupings are shown in addition to the all-commodities index. 
The report contains a discussion of the effects of declining commodity prices, 
technical details of construction of the indexes, and a comparison of different 
index numbers. 


Diesy, MarGaRetT. Digest of cooperative law at home and abroad. London, P. 
King & Son, Lid., 1933. 304 pp. (Publication of Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion.) 


Covers 45 countries and their dependencies, giving a general summary of th: 
cooperative legislation followed by a list of the acts. 
HERRING, Jonn W. Social planning and adult education. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1933. 138 pp. 
Describes and analyzes the philosophy and fundamental problems of a unique 
project undertaken by Chester County, Pa. 


itive 


0 f 


InstiTuT INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE. Annuaire international de legislatio: 
agricole, 1931. Rome,1932. lrrxriz, 1165 pp. 


Part VIII of this international yearbook of agricultural legislation deals with 
the cooperative movement in agriculture, particularly cooperative insurance and 
credit. 


INstiITUT INTERNATIONAL DE Statistique. Bulletin, Tome XX V—1* livraison: 
Compte rendu de la XI X*™ session de l'Institut International de Statistique, 
Tokio, du 15 au 25 septembre, 1930. [Tokio?], 1982. 270 ts (Present 
headquarters of the permanent office of the Institute, 2 Oostduinlaan, The 
Hague.) 

The three sectional meetings of the nineteenth session of the International! 

Institute of Statistics were devoted, respectively, to the discussion of demo- 


graphic, economic, and social statistics. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 1471 


[NsTITUTE FOR Science OF Lasor, Kurasiki, JapAN. Report No.7: The Devel- 
opment of intelligence in relation to socio-economic status, with special reference 
to the intelligence of children of the laboring classes, by Hoken Kirihara. Kura- 
siki, 1932. 22 pp., charts. 


_— Report No. 10: Frawenarbeit unter biologischem Gesichtspunkt [woman labor 
from a biological standpoint), von Gité Teruoka. Kurasiki, 1932. 48 pp., 
charts. 


- Report No. 12: Physiological standards and occupational characteristics 
apparent in bodily functions of the Japanese. II.—Power of grip measured 
by dynamometer, by Tomoyosi Isikawa. Kurasiki, 1932. 14 pp., charts. 


Report No. 13: I. An experimental study on working speed of post-card 
sortang, by Yosio Ueno. II. Physiological study on working speed of post-card 
sorting, by Gito Teruoka and Yosio Ueno. Kurasiki, 1932. 14 pp., charts. 


Report No. 14: Functional periodicity.—Experimental and statistical studies 
on rhythm in the working capacity of women, by Hoken Kirihara. Kurasiki, 
1932. 453 pp., charts. 


Jewish AGRICULTURAL Society, Inc. Annual report, 1932. New York, 301 
E. 14th Street, 1933. 29 pp. 
An aecount of the work of the society in furthering land settlement, of its farm 
loans, aid to cooperative societies, etc. 


Kuznets, Srmon. Seasonal variations in industry and trade. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1933. 455 pp., charts. 


Lire OrricE MANAGEMENT AssocraTIoNn. Clerical salaries in the life-insurance 
business. Fort Wayne, Ind., 1932. 219 pp. 

The data given were taken from company pay rolls as of December 31, 1930, 
but, according to the report, may be regarded as giving a fairly accurate picture of 
conditions in August 1932. The average yearly salary for male employees in 
United States companies was $1,834 as compared with $1,686 for Canadian 
companies, and for female employees, $1,189 and $904, respectively; for both 
sexes combined the corresponding figures were $1,398 and $1,217. 
MerropouitaN Lire Insurance Co. Social Insurance Monograph 13: The 

problem of old-age dependency. New York, [1932]. 47 pp. 

Contains a brief discussion of the proportion of aged in the population, the 
extent of old-age dependency, the existing laws providing for some form of old- 
age relief in the United States and in foreign countries and questions of financing 
such systems, industrial pension plans, etc. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Catuo.ic Cuarities. Proceedings, eighteenth session, 


September 25-28, 1932, Omaha, Nebr. Washington, Vermont Building, 
[19337]. 336 pp. 


The present economic crisis was discussed from various angles in many papers 
on the conference program. Among the subjects taken up were: National and 
local responsibility in the present emergency; the financial implication of public 
relief; the social and economic outlook of the rural community; public works; 
organized society—the remedy for unemployment; a plan to solve some social, 
economic, and religious problems in agriculture; the causes of economic insecurity ; 
the farmer and economic planning; and remedies for economic insecurity. 


New York Strate CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Committee on Commercial Educa- 
tion. Survey of adult technical education in the New York industrial area. 
New York, 65 Liberty Street, 1933. 179 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIverRsity or. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Industrial Research Department. Special Report No. 6: Unemployment in 
Philadelphia families, May 1932. Philadelphia, 3440 Walnui Street, {19337}. 
21 pp. |Mimeographed.]| 
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Proptes’ YEAR Book. Sixteenth annual of the English and Scottish Coo, 
Wholesale Societies, 1933. Manchester, 1 Balloon Street, [1933].  3¢ pp 
illus. ” 


Contains detailed descriptive and statistical data regarding the cons mers’ 
cooperative movement of Great Britain and summary data for other fvreig,, 
countries, as well as articles on various economic and cooperative subjects 


ral ive 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FOUNDATION. Occupational trends in New York ty— 
changes in the distribution of gainful workers, 1900-1930. New York (;, 
National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, 1933. 32 pp. {\ 
graphed.| (Adjustment Service Publications No. 1; National Occujpa 
Conference Series No. 1.) pu 

Shows in graphic form the trends of occupational distribution for the Ujjiteq - 

States and in greater detail for New York City, from 1900 to 1930, by c. 

periods. 
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PITTSBURGH PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. Our changing occupations—a statis icq) 
survey comparing the United States, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh, by Joh» 1. 
Beatty and Herbert L. Grau. Pitisburgh, 1933. 25 pp., charts. 

Presents occupational statistics based on United States Census returns {.; 
1910, 1920, and 1930, the classifications being selected with a view to showing 
the broad occupational changes which have occurred during the period covered 
by the study. 


Pratt, Georce K. Morale: The mental health of unemployment. New York. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, 1933. 64). 


This booklet was written in the hope that it might help social workers, iny.s- 
tigators of unemployment relief cases, and others to a better understanding of 
what goes on in the minds of people who lose their jobs and why they act ani 
talk as they do. 


Socia, Work YEARBOOK, 1933. A description of organized activities in social 
work and in related fields. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. 680 )))). 
(Second issue.) 


Stewart, ANNABEL M. anp Bryce M. Statistical procedure of public employme» 
offices—an analysis of practice in various countries and a plan for standar(! 
procedure in the United States, made for the committee on governmental labor 
statistics of the American Statistical Association. New York, Russell Sag 
Foundation, 1933. 327 pp. 


In Chapter XVI of this study a plan for the statistical procedure of publi 
employment offices in the United States is submitted. 


Taytor, Paut 8. Mezican labor in the United States: Migration statistics, | / | 
Berkeley, Calif., 19383. (University of California Publications in Economics, 
vol. 12, no. 2, pp. 11-22, map, chart.) 


Trg, Inc. Markets by incomes: A study of the relation of income to retail pur- 
chases in Appleton, Wis. New York, 1932. 2 vols. harts. 


Warp, Harry F. In place of profit: Social incentives in the Soviet Union. 
York and London, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 460 pp., illus. 


WEISHAAR, WAYNE, AND ParrisH, WaryNE W. Men without money. The chal- 
lenge of barter and scrip. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 111 p). 
A general account, in popular style, of some of the barter groups. 


Werner, E. Cari. An employment history of unskilled male office workers «/ 
continuation school age in Philadelphia for a period of five years. Philadelphia, 
Westbrook Publishing Co. (printers), 1931. 199 pp., diagrams. 


Wortp Peace Founpation. The program for the World Economic Conference— 
the experts’ agenda and other documents, with an introduction by James \\ . 
Angell. Boston, 40 Mount Vernon Street, 1933. 93 pp. 


The main points of the program of the conference are explained and discusse | 
and the introduction contains an analysis of the problems with which the con 
ference has to deal. 


LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The foliowing is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July, 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

{ complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as well as the bulletins 
published since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) are 
out of print. 


Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and tockouts). 


*No. 124. Conciliation snd arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York; [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial corncil of the Britssh Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 
*No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
*No. . Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. ‘ as 7 arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
1914. 
. Collective bargaining in the anthracite-coal industry. [1916. 
. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916. 
. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 
. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
37. National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities ete. [1921.] 
. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. 1922.] 
. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. fans) 
. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
. Trade agreements, 1927. 
. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 


No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 

No. 314, Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
No. 437, Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 

No. 531, Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. 


Employment and unemployment. 
*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of won ent offices in the United States. [1913.} 
*No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 


. 196. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, held in Minneapolis, Minn., January 
19 and 20, 1916. 


. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held aoe 10, 1916. 


. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
. 227. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., es 9-11, 1918. 
. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent an causes. 922.] 
.409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
. 542. Report of the Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics. [1931.] 
. 544, Unemployment ea plans in the United States and unemployment insurance in foreign 
countries. [1931.] 

*No. 553. Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. 

. 555. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April, 1930. 
No. 574. Technological changes and employment in the United States Postal Service. [1932.] 


Foreign labor laws. 


No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.]} 
. 494. Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929. 
. 510. Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930.] 
. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 
. 549. Labor legislation of Venezuela 
. 554. Labor legislation of Paraguay. {1931. | 
. 559. Labor legislation of Ecuador. [1931.] 
. 569. Labor legislation of Mexico. [1932.] 


*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.} 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. — 
No, 295. Building operations in representative cities, 1920 
No, 545, Building permits in principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1930, 









































No. 120. 
*No. 127. 
*No. 141, 
*No. 157. 
*No. 165. 
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No. 490. 
No. 507. 


No. 237. 
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*No. 211. 
No. 229. 






















No. 552, 





States and 


No. 210. 
No. 248. 
No. 264. 


Industrial accidents and hygiene. 
*No. 104. Lead 


Labor laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 

. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923. 

. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, ete. [1923.] 

. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 

. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1929-1930. 


No. 581. 
Proceedings of annual conventions of the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry ef the United 


United States and Canada.) 


*No. 266. 
No. 307. 
. 323. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922, 
*No. 352. 
*No. 389. 
*No. 411. 
*No. 429. 
*No. 455. 
480. Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
a = Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 
0. 530. 
563. Eighteenth, Boston, Mass., May 18-22, 1931. 
eS meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 


*No. 273. 






ia in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary ware fa, 
ees of the orange trade, [1913.] 
rs to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 
poisoning i in the smelting and refining of lead. isis} 
jadusteial accident statistics. [1915.] 
Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 
Industrial — used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 
Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting , f 
buildings. [1916.] = 
Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs of the Internat inna) 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, [1916.] 


tories 


. Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 

. Industrial poisons onal 

. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition fac . [1917.] 

. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 

. The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 

. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munitions Workers. 


or produced in the manufacture of = [1917.] 


Committee. [1919.] 


. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 


Accidents and accident prevention in — building. [1919.] 


. Anthrax as an occupational disease. 


Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 
Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 


. Carbon monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 

. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 
. Causes and — of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 
. Occupation 


azards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in hazard. 
ous occupations. [1922.] 


. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925. ] 
. Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks Ae in the preparation of phosphorus, 


[1926.] 


. Health survey of the aeiniing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
. Proceedings of the Industria 


Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, D. « , 
July 14-16, 1926. 


. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928. 


] 
Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 


. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 


Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 
Causes of death, by occupation. [1930.] 


Industrial relations and labor conditions. 


Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 


. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 
. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923. 

. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 

. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 

. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 

. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

’ Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] 


Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 


Labor conditions of women and children in "Japan. [1931.] 





Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific a [1917.] 
Wage payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 


Labor legislation, 1930. 
Laws relating to employment agencies. [1933.] (In press.) 





(Name changed in 1928 from Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the 


Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 
Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 


Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 

Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Paterson, N. J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 


Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 






No. 210. Thi ye mong? Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 
ourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

Pith, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 

Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 


(11) 








proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions—Continued. 
No. 281. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
lo. 304. Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 
. 333. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 
To. 359. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
'o. 385. Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
‘9. 395. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 
‘To. 406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
No. 432. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
lo. 456. Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
lo. 485. Fifteenth, Paterson, N.J., September 11-14, 1928. 
10. Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 1929. 
. . Sev enteenth, Ww ilmington, Del., September 22-26, 1930. 
Beh. Eighteenth, "Richmond, Va., October 5-8, 1931. 
Jo. 577. Nineteenth, Columbus, Ohio, September 26-29, 1932. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services. 

No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

*No. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

No. 311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

No. 337. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 

No. 355. Elev enth, ‘Toronto c anada, September 4-7, 1923. 

No. 400. Twelfth, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

No. 414. Thirteenth, Rechestel, Na Y ws Saptember 15-17, 1925. 

No. 478. Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 

*No. 501. Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 

No. 538. Seventeenth, Philadelphia, Pa., September 24-27, 1929; eighteenth, Toronto, Canada, Sep- 
tember 9-12, 1930. 


Productivity of labor. 


No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
No. 407. ot ae of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
1926. 
*No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
No. 441. Productivity of labor in the glassindustry. [1927.] 
No. 474. Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. 
No. 475. Productivity of labor in newspaper printing. 
No. 550. Cargo handling and longshore labor conditions. 
No. 574. Technological changes and employment in the United States Postal Service. [1932.] 


Retail prices and cost of living. 


*No. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 
*No. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 
*No. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. |{1914. 
70. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915. 
7. Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 
369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 
5. Retail prices, 1890 to 1928 


Safety codes. 


*No. 336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workersin foundries. 
No. 350. Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
*No. 351. Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 
No. 375. Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 
*No. 382. Code of lighting school buildings. 
Ne. 410. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 
*No. 430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
No. 447. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 
No. 451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 
No. 463. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision. 
No. 509. Textile safety code. 
No. 512. Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. 
No. 519. Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. 
No. 527. Safety code for use, care, and protec tion of abrasive wheels, as revised 1930. 
No. 556. Code of lighting: Fac tories, mills, and other work places. (Revision of 1930.) 
No. 562. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 


Vocational and workers’ education. 


*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 

*No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. {1917.] 

No. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
No. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 


Wages and hours of labor. 


*No. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress and 
waist industry of New York City. {1914. ] 
. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirtindustry. [1914.] 
. Wages and hours of iabor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
. Wages and hours of laborin the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 
. Street-railway employment in the U nited States. {1917.] 
. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 
265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 
. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. f1924. ] 
. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 


[111] 





Wages and hours of labor—Continued. 


No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
No. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 
No. 407. lave 4g: of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board indu 
1 ‘ : 
*No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
No. 416. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 
No. 484. Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. 
No. 499. History of wages in the United States from colonial times to 1928. 
No. 502. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1928. 
No. 504. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1928. 
No. 514. Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committee j; 
wage negotiations in 1927. 
No. 516. Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 1929. 
No. 523. Wages and hours in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929. 
No. 525. Wages and hours of labor in the Portland cement industry, 1929. 
No. 532. Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette manufacturing industry, 1930. 
No. 533. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. 
No. 534. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 
7. Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 1930. 
. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1939. 
No. 546. Wages and hours in rayon and other synthetic textile manufacturing, 1930. 
No. 547. Wages and hours of labor in the cane-sugar refining industry, 1930. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1930. 
No. 560. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1930. 
No. 566. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1931. 
No. 567. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1931. 
No. 568. Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of silk and rayon goods, 1931. 
No. 570. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1931. 
No. 571. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1931. 
No. 573. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mining, 1924 and 1931. 
No. 575. Wages and hours of labor in air transportation, 1931. 
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? No. 576. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and metal-packing industry, 1931. 
; No. 578. Wages and hours of labor in gasoline filling stations and motor-vehicle repair garages, 193 


No. 579. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1932. 
No. 580. Wages and hours of labor in the bakery industry—bread and cake departments, 1931. 
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Welfare work. 
*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. {1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. (1919. 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 


Wholesale prices. 


*No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. {1921.] 
*No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 
No. 572. Wholesale prices, 1931. 
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Women and children in industry. 


*No. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industrie: 
in the District of Columbia. ([1913.] 
*No. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 
*No. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 
No. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 
*No. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 
*No. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishment: 
and garment factories. [1914.] 
*No. 175. eae of the report on conditions of woman and child wage earners in the United States 
1915. 
*No. 176. Effect of minimunf-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 
*No. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 
*No. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [1916. 
No. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 
No. 215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. {1917.] 
*No. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial empioy- 
ment of women and children. [1917.] 
*No. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 
No. 253. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 
No. 467. Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 
No. 558. Labor conditions of women and children in Japan. ([1931.] 


Workmen’s insurance and compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


*No. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 
*No. 102. British national insurance act, 1911. 

No. 103. Sickness and accident insurance law in Switzerland. [1912.] 

No. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. |1913.] 
*No. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. ([1914.] 
*No. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 

Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 
*No. 243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 1918. 

No. 301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

No. 312. National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

*No. 379. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925. 

No. 477. Public-service retirement systems, United States and Europe. [1929. 

No. 496. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of January 1, 1929. 

(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 
No. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 
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International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. [1921.] 
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International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [1923.] 

Humanity in government. [1923.] 

Convict labor in 1923. 
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Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 

Labor organizations in Chile. [1928.] 
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